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“FOREWORD 


The study on which this report is based was made at the special 
request of the Farm Security Administration. Emphasis is am the 
prewar standard rural rehabilitation loan program, but war-in- 
duced changes are indicated. No set cut-off date was possible 
for the statistical data; most of the statistics carry into 1943 
or 1944. (The work of the Farm Security Administration is now 
embodied in the program of the new Farmers Home Administration. ) 


Nearly every division of the Farm Security Administration con- 
cerned with the standard loan program made some direct contri- 
bution to the study. Acknowledgment is made of the assistance 
provided by several members of the Farm Security staff at the a 
time the study was made, particularly by James Ge Maddox, who 

originally encouraged the study and arranged for making data 

freely available, amd by John &. Brewster, Ge E- Tichenor, Bar- 

bara Reagan, Sydney Reagan, and Lowell Schaeffer. 


Olaf F. Larson who conducted this study was assisted by staff 
members of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics other than those 
who shared in the preparation of the present report. These in- 
clude Franklin M. Aaronson, Dorothy F. McCamman, and Roy Le 
Roberts, who helped in supervision and armalysis, and Fred Le 
Garlock and George Ye Jarvis, who collaborated in credit phases 
of one of the research projects om which this report was based. 


Many of the findings were given to the Farm Security Administra—. 

tion during the progress of the study. Before he left the Bureau €. 
of Agricultural Economics, Olaf F. Larson prepared this report of 

the study as a whole. Because of the war it was not published. 

It is now thought that a few copies of the complete results of — 

‘Dr. Larson's comprehensive study should be made available to in- 

terested research workers, administrators, and to libraries. 
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TEN YEARS OF RURAL REHABILITATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

cen Olaf F. Larson, assisted by =” 
Paul J.. Jehlik, Ralph R. Botts, Elco Greenshields, ~ 
Donald CG. Horton, Giles Hubert, T. Wilson Lmgmore, 
Orlin J. Scoville and Rachel Rowe Swiger 


GENSRAL SUMMARY 


This report is concerned with the standard rural rehabilitation lean 
program carried on by the Resettlement Administration from July 1935 to 
September 1937 and by the Farm Security Administration after 1937. It 

is elso concerned with the origin of this program in the rehabilitatim 
activities carried on earlier by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis— 
tration and the State rural rehabilitation corporations. Although other 
programs were carried on simultaneously by these same agencies, the stan- 
derd loan program has been the major rural rehabilitation activity in 
terms of people, money, or geography. 


The purposes of the report are (1) to record the, significant experience 
‘accumulated in the United States through this program, (2) to outline 
the basic lessons that have been learned about the rehabilitation pro- 
cess and the use of the several tools and techniques involving a look 
aheed. Because the experiences in the United States my have value for 

‘ rural reconstruction the world over, more attention is given .to details 
in the use of techniques and to administretive procedures than would 
otherwise be necessary- Emphasis throughout is upon the program admin- 
istered rather than upon the agency edministering. or 


Characteristics of Standard Loan Program 


The chief characteristics of the standard loan program include (1) credit 
for normal farm and home operating expenses to fam families who are 
unable to obtain satisfactory financing from any other private or fed- 
eral source, (2) supervision, or advisory assistance, which ‘includes 

help in making ferm and home plans and "on-the-ferm" teaching of improved 
farm and home practices, and (3) rehabilitation in place, that is, with- 
Sut resettlement. : ‘ 


The combination of credit and supervision is the unique feature which 
has resulted in the standard loan program being called a "social inven- 
tion of high significance." The financial aid is of a "high-risk" type 
with certain welfare objectives. Other techniques adapted or developed 
to aid borrowers include improvement of tenure; group services, estab-— 
lished with or without loans, to provide needed services or facilities 
such as sires or machinery where family circumstances do not justify 
individual ovmership; group health plans to previde medical and dental 
care, hospitalization and drugs; adjustment of debts, a service trans— 
ferred from the Farm Credit Administration in 1935; environmental sani- ‘ 
tation; special types of loans such as for water facilities and 4-H 
Club activity; and specialized programs in. limited areas to develop new 
» methods or meet locelized needs. Examples of the last-named are farm- 
unit reorganization in.the Southern Great Plains, the special Negro 
commmity program, and the noncommercial experimental program.. Grants, 
a form of direct assistance not calling for direct cash repayment, were 


gs Bs 

used extensively during the depression years but during the war years were 
greatly restricted. Before the prohibition by Congress, written into 

the 1944 Agriculture Appropriation Act and subsequent Acts, cooperative 
associations were assisted end were established to aid borrower fami- 
lies. Associations were for marketing, purchasing, land-leasing, veterin- 
ary care, and a wide variety of other purposes. Neighborhood "action" 

or study groups at one time were encouraged to help borrowers discuss 
their problems and ways of solving them. 


A Look Back at the Highlights 


Scope and Coverage.— Some 695,000 families received standard loans 
between July’ 1, 1935 and September 30, 1943. This excludes farm owner— 
-ship borrowers and project occupants who may have also. had standard 

- loans. By the-end of 1945 the number had risen to nearly 770,000 — 
‘equivalent to 1 out of every 8 farm operators reported by the.U. S. 
Census. The proportion would be considerably larger if.from the census 
‘figures were deducted those operators for whom farming is not the main 
.$ource of livelihood. These borrower families are dispersed throughout 
all but a dozen counties of the Nation. Counties with the largest pro- 
portions of their farmers with such loans tend to be concentrated in the 
Mountain and Great Plains States. However, nearly three-fifths of the 
total number are in the States comprising what are usually termed the 
"four Southern Regions" — IV, V, VI, and VIII. Several counties, mostly 
in the cotton-plantation areas, have each had more than 1,000 borrowers. 
These figures do not include any of the 397,000 cases made loans under 
FERA but who were classified as "nonstandard" or’ "grant only" cases 
after transfer to the Resettlement Administration or who were not trans- 
ferred. ; 


Between July 1935 and June 1944 a total of 787 million dollars from 
appropriated and borrowed funds was obligated as standard loans to indi- 
viduals, of which 53 percent was for original and 47 percent for supple- 
_mental loans. Some of: this money was for standard loans to farm—owmership 


borrowers and project occupants. : Direct loans to associations, some or 


all of whose members were standard borrowers, totaled 22 million during 
the same period. Loans to individuals from what are known as "corpora— 
tion trust funds" totaled 73 million during the same period, some of 
which was for standard loans to standard borrowers. Much of the addi- 
tional 49 million dollars loaned under FERA would later have been called 
grants or nonstandard loans. 


Data available do not permit any precise statement as to the number and 
‘ proportion of standard borrowers who have received the special types of 
_ service such as debt adjustment, tenure improvement, or grants. It 

‘ appears that the majority of families aided by most of these measures 
were standard loan borrowers. However, it is clear that most of these 

’ special measures have not reached anywhere near a’ ein ob e we ag stan—. 
BoE) doar: families. 4 


More than’ 27, 000 group services were eeteptitnet eihoten fine: 1944; to 
aid an estimated 225,000 to 300,000 participants of all’ categories. 
About two-thirds of these were for farm machinery and somcthing'less 
than one-third for sires. About 4,500 assdciations. of various types 
were established or given financial or supervisory asgistance; this in- 
cludes some on resettlement-type projects and many.Ain: whi'ch standard 
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all types active at. the, close of 1943 affords no direct measure of the 


-ties encountered as rural rehabilitation became more like a permanent 


‘units of government and private sources. In rural areas continued and 


socially desirable means of restoring destitute farmers to self-suppert. 
' When rehabilitation functions were transferred from FERA to the Resettle- 


- several’ categories of aid, one of which was the standard loan. At this 


« 
“ 


‘groups are’ estimated. to have been established. Through December 1943 
grants were :given to 492,000 borrowers of all types. Grants for all 


‘rural areas The FERA rehabilitation work was an effort to meet the 
- specific needs.of distressed farm families whose requirements were not 
‘ met by the work and direct relief measures instituted after: the estab- 


‘to distinguish, the requirements of a needy farmer from those of other 


definitely suberdinate to land purchase and resettlement. Ry the time 


a 


borrowers constituted only a portion of the membership. More than 1,200 
of the total were groups for medical, dental, or hospital care. About 
1,300 were 1ncal purchasing and marketing associations. oY 


The 493,000 families..participating in more than 3,500 associations of 


number’ of standard borrowers involved. . Some 4,000 neighborhood action 


purposes, to- borrowers and others, totaled 152 million dollars through 
June 1943. Debts of 187,000 individual farmers aggregating 505 million 
dollars were reduced more than 109 million dallars by. adjustment through 
June 1943. Debts of 119 groups amounting te 34 millicn dellars were 
reduced 66 percent by adjustment. 


~ It is’ clear that by no means all eligible farm families have been aided 
- by standard loans. es 


‘ Origin and Administrative History.- Although feed and seed loans, first 
made in 1918, had some of the "high-risk" characteristics of rehabilita- 


tion loans and had certain relief effects, in general the program was 
unique in method and marked the first official recognition of the special 
problems of the lower income group of farmers. The program began, however, 
in’a relief setting. This origin is respmsible for certain difficul- 


agricultural activity. 


Groundwork was broken by the trial efforts in the emergency relief pro- 
grams of a few States in 1933 to make loans to needy farmers in place 

of direct’or work relief. When the program was started nationally under 
FERA in April 1934 some 600,000 farm families were estimated to be 
receiving relief. Another 600,000, families receiving relief lived in 


lishment of unemployment relief as a function and responsibility of the 
Federal Government in 1933. The acceptance of this function and respen- 
sibility by the Government was provoked by economic depression and by 
the inability to meet relief needs in the traditional ways through local 


widespread drought was in itself serious, and aggravated the effects of 
economic depression. .The rural rehabilitation program, beginning with- 
in a public-assistance framework, represented the first major attempt 


needy individuals. The program was conceived as an economically and 


ment Administration, the early experience resulted in establishing 
time, standard loan activities were censidered as temperary and as 
the Farm Security Administration..succeeded the Resettlement Administra- 


tion the standard loan program was definitely established as the major 
rehabilitation activity. ia. Soe seth 
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At all times the administering agencies have been responsible for other 
programs than the standard leans, though often using rehabilitation 
personnel for the other activities. 

Each of the agencies have been established by executive rather than 
legislative actio. Beginning with the “mergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1938 Congress has apprepriated funds directly to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the rehabilitation program. Starting with the fis- 
. cal year 1941 loans were financed for the most part by borrowing from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Some loans have also been made 
from "trust" funds originally established upon transfer of the assets 
of the State rural rehabilitation carporations to the Resettlement 
Administration. - 4 i 


Objectives. When the program was conceived to perform an emergency fune- 
tion during the crisis of rural relief, the goals for individual families 
were to relieve their suffering and to restore them to permanent self- 
support. As the program continued, as understanding grew of the problem 
of rural poverty, and as deep-rooted causes of poverty were attacked, 

the objectives were broadened. Stated in somewhat philosophical terms, 
‘for the individual family the goals also were to obtain a physically 
healthful level of living, to obtain ea socially desirable level of 
living, to acquire the skills and abilities needed to manage one's own 
farm amd home successfully and independently, to achieve security, to 
obtain land enough for an economic unit of the family—farm type, to 
become a full participant in a democratic way of life, and — later — 
to have maximum employment of family labor in the preduction related 

to the war. ar Mga ye . 


The program has also had broad objectives for agriculture, rural society, 
and the general welfare of the Nation. Changing econemic and political 
conditions, war, and shifts in administrative personnel have resulted 

in shifts in some of these wider goals. Those which have continued 
throughout thé program or have been added and were in ferce when this 
report was being written include: (1) To save the taxpayers' money, 
rehabilitation being viewed.as more economical than either direct or 
work relief; (2) to preserve, reinforce, end perpetuate the family—type 
farm; (3) to bring about a better adjustment of population and land 
resources and to conserve land resources; (4) to.achieve full utiliza- 
tion of manpower in the low-income farm populatiecn — this was a primary 
war measure; and (5) to mike available to all citizens the oppertunities 
of democracy so that they might have a stake in it. Objectives which 
have been dropped include, (1) to rehabilitate farmers without adverse 
‘effects on the commercial economy —- this was a preduct ef the fear of 

‘ surpluses which prevailed early in the depressien period; (2) to keep 
_the maximum number of people o the land — this Was primarily a re- 
_fléction of the dismal employment outlook in the early depression years; 
‘and (3) to discourage undirected migration vf the farm population — 
this was especially tied to the problems created by drought-stimlated 
migration. The fostering of farming as a way of life rather than as a 
commercial enterprise is a goal which has been greatly modified. <> 


These goals have not been concisely stated in official pronouncements. 
They are expressed more concretely in terms of the working tools used 
to achieve them — "live at homett methods, diversified farming, tenure 
improvement, debt adjustment, farm and home plans, pressure cookerSe 
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Basic Assumptions.-— The assumptions most basic to the standard rehabil— 
itation loan program as a whole which have been at ‘least implied during 
most of its life history are as fnllows. C . 


1. The causes of poverty for the majarity of those affected lie out- 
side the direct control of the individual thus so disadvantaged. Further, 
except for certain physical disabilities, accidents, and natural calam— 
ities, most poverty has a social origin, being grounded in the nature of 
our seciety, its culture, and the relationship of the individual to his 
social envirmment. 

Fh Poverty originating in s0cial causes is eet to > prevention. and 
‘correction by social action. 
3. For the mst part, there is nothing AM enentanen tala wrong with 
poverty-stricken rural families. They are willing and able to earn their 
own living and can do so if given the right kind of a chance. They will 
respmd to proper social action to help Selah 


4. S»clety has a responsibility to alleviate and prevent poverty since 
the security of our society, not Bia ly, the welfare of an individual 
‘family, is at eRe ; 


These fundamental assumptions are a rejection of the relief philosophy 
inherited from the Elizabethan "poor laws." In time, one other basic 
_ assumption was propounded, namely, the resources for lasting rehabili- 
tation rest within the people themselves: therefore, the program must 


be directed at tapping and mobilizing these resources. This premise is 
in in accord with the demycratic spirit. It stands oo the eh opposite 


of paternalistic and continued oigSeeeaedst 


Borrower Chara ctante tice Eligibility renee te for a standard 
loan have chenged from time to time. At. first, being on or eligible 
for relief was a major prerequisite. Later, the upper limit was set by 
the inability to ebtain credit at reasonable rates or terms from cther 
sources. The lower limit has been rather subjective. Control ‘of some 
‘land resources as an operator has been one of the qualifications, thus 
automatically barring from the program anyme who could not: get the use 
_ Wf a piece of land. In general, the loans have been reserved for those 
whose usual occupation has been ‘that of. farm operator, including those 
recently displaced, and for sons of farmers wanting to start out for 
themselves. The program has not been used to- encourage unemployed 
industrial workers to enter agriculture. Emphasis has been on assist- 
ing full-time farmers, although some allowance has béen made for off- 
farm work which doesn't interfere with peru eg gparebicne »§ 
Under FERA there weresome  tokepaey transfers of pertericrres families 
, from the relief rolls without much regard for capacity to become self- 
, Supporting as farm operators in line with rehabilitation objectives. 
As a rule, however, the ‘presence of an able-bodied man, evidence of 
industry, and capacity to profit, from supervision and financial aid 
' have been aman g the’ primary requirements. Very few loans have been made 
. Where there was but one person in the household for farming is'a family 
. enterprise, To some degree loans have been made or denied es en instru— 
OM of wate a er, ae ok Bi gy amotes batter eae ey one time: 
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- to encourage population mavement out of agriculture, at anether time to 
discourage migration, and to obtain maximum netional production anc 
most efficient use of the Nation's manpower in wartime. 


Borrowers accepted under the FERA rehabilitation program had the lowest 
socio-economic status, the least amount of physical. and financial 
resources, and were the most disadvantaged of those accepted at any time. 
An upward trend in selection of borrowers was definitely under way by 
-the time the Farm Security Administration was started and except for a 
down swing in 1939, resulting from administrative pressure to Ndig- 
deeper," it has continued. This trend derives from the fact that there 
have been more applicants than mmey, larger case-lrads.than supervi- 
sors could handle adequately, pressure to make a good record of collec 
tions, and generally unfavorable loan experience with the very lew- 
incyme group. These forces resulted in tending to select applicants 
with the best prospects for repayment and requiring the least supervi- 
sion. wartime objectives of maximum food production and labor utiliza- 
tion accentuated this trend. This upward trend in selection means the 
floor, rather than the ceiling, has been raised in practice. 


Significant comparison of standard borrowers with all farmers is handi- 
capped by the fact that the data for all farmers, reported by the U. 5S. 
Census includes those.who, because of age, health, or occupation, are 
essentially rural residents rather than active farm operators. Compared 
with all farmers, borrowers at the time of acceptance were less likely 
to own the farm operated. If they owned, they were likely te have a 
poorer farm. The borrower had about the same size of farm, on the 
average, although usually not as fertile or well equipped. Borrowers 
_ were younger, had a larger family, and were more likely ta have an 
unbroken family. Probabilities are that borrowers were more. Jikely to 
have received some form of relief aid during the 1930's, te have a 
lower level of living and smaller incomes, and to do some work off the 
farm. The average active standard borrower in 1943 hed a net income 
from all sources that would. place him just below the midpoint in the 
distribution for all farmers. Comparison with just those for whem 
ferming was the major enterprise, rather than with all farmers, would 
place the rehabilitation group in a lower relative position on the 
income scale. . 


Although there has been a wide range of characteristics and resources 
on the part of borrewers coming on the program within each region, 
there are central tendencies which set individual regions and groups 
-of regions apart. what may be termed the regional tprofile of. poverty" 
shows that the average borrower accepted in some, areas would have to 
make tremendous pragress to be as well off as were the borrowers in 
other areas before they received rehabilitation assistance. Poverty 
is relative to the standards of an area. ancae 


A complex of problems, rather than a single problem, is characteristic 
ef the situation of the typical rehabilitation family. These major ~ ~ 
problems include physical resources te produce income and protect 

_ . health, skills and abilities to use resources, institutional earrange— 

-- ments, personal traits, social reletionships, and credit. 


‘program Changes. Many of. the shifts that have occurred in connection 


with the reh2bilitation program can scarcely be interpreted as "trends," 
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for. they have taken. place abruptly as a result of legislative or admin- 
istrative active. From the standpoint of analytical and historical 
interest, some of the more important changes since the beginning under 
FERA are as follows,: - sie : 


1. A shift from the idea that rehabilitation for the majority of fami- 
lies sheuld be by resettlement to the idea that the major pregram should 
be rehabilitation "in place" through the standard loan type of aid. — 


2. A change from a generalized rural rehabilitation program to a more 
differentiated program with special tools and techniques such as the 
standard, emergency, and other types ef loans; grants and tenure improve- 
ment; group services, environmental sanitation, neighborhood action 
groups, etc. ee : 


3. A shift from a decentralized program administered by the States, 
Subject to veto power by the Federal agency (FERA) te a Federally ‘adhin- 
istered program with a large measure of responsibility at the regional 
level (RA and FSA). Later, within the centralized program, there was , 
increased delegation of judgment determinations to the lower administra— 
tive levels, and provision through such means as the Neericultural areat! 
administrative level and special area programs to meet localized needs. 


4. A shift from being administered by a public-assistance agency per- 
forming a relief function for rural people, with the close cooperation 
of the agricultural extension service of the several States, to being 
_ administered by an agency carrying out primarily an agricultural pro- 
gram With social-welfare objectives, first independent of and then 
within the U. S. Department ef Agriculture. 


> A shift from primary concern with disester and emergency situatiens 
to concern with long-time problems of poverty —- a change which meant 

a place was made for "habilitation" as well as rehabilitation. With 

the enset of war, emphasis’ upen preduction superseded earlier objectives 
as the primary cencern. Tees 

6. The trend was toward.a broadened concept of rehabilitation, adding 
more social objectives to those that were essentially economic and 
physical, until the wartime program Subordinated rehabilitation to war 
goals. 


~ 7. The program was gradually restricted chiefly threugh legislative 
action. Meiers 2 ee . ns gts 
8. A change-over. from relatively wholesale acceptance of all rural 
needy classified as. a farmer or as’ a ‘casualty of agriculture’ to more 
careful family seleotion. The trend-in selection has been to go up 
the socie-economic ladder, and particularly to accept progressively 
fewer from the botton rungs of :the’ ladder. rene ee 
9. A shift in the county committee Set-up from performing an advisory 
function, for the most.part, except for debt-adjustment activities, to 
also exercising certain administrative control functions through pass— 
ing upen the eligibility of applicents and deciding the action to be 
taken on cases active 3 or more years. hs a hs ae 
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10. There has been a shift from a "minimum subsistence" emphasis to 

an "adequate! ‘emphasis with respect. to levels of living and farm resour- 
ces. (ne indicator of-this has been the trend toward larger original 
and total loans. Another has been the wartime encouragement given to 
low-income farmers who had inadequate resources to use their laber 
effectively by working.on other farms .or by moving into nonagricul tura 
jobs"on a full or part-time-basis. pat? : eee 


die A transition from many advances in kind to the almost exclusive 
use of direct money loans. 


12. A shift from repayments in work, kind, or cash, to cash only»”’ 


13. For loans on recoverable-type goods, the repayment plan was shifted 

from the equal fixed annual installments adopted under the ‘Resettlement 
Administration to variable annual repayments based upon the planned 

-ability of the borrower to repay and the useful life of the items for 

which funds were borrowed. At no time, however, has the initial repay— 

ment period of loans to individuals been. longer than 10 years and loans € 
. to associations more than 40 years. ae ; 


14. The purposes for which grants could be made were broadened from 
meeting just emergency subsistence needs to purposes which would more 
directly implement family rehabilitation. Also, instead of being the 
equivalent to direct relief, provision was made whereby the performance 
of certain tasks became a general condition of grants to borrowers. 
Later reduction in funds for the work, however, drastically curtailed 
the use of grants as a rehabilitation tool. 


15. <A trend from wholly individual family supervision to use of some 
“group techniques of supervision. « 


16. _The increased support and promotion of group organization and acti- 
vity as a tool of rehabilitation, until, curtailed by a combination of 
legislation and administrative policy. In the later years there was an 
increasing recognition of the necessity of orgenizing such activity from € 
the bottom up es a social process rather than establishing from the 

top down without regard to the expressed wishes of the families con- 

‘cerned. 


17. In 1943 a policy change was made from not setting a fixed time- 
within which rehabilitation had to be accomplished to ordinarily requir— 
ing definite evidence of progress within a relatively short time as a 


condition of further assistance. This was an added pressure to select a. 
families from further up the socio-economic scale or else (a) deny the sie 


nature of rehabilitation asa social -precess or (b) anticipate a high ¥ 
rate of failure within the prescribed time. ~— : 
s 


Program Results , oe : 


For the Borrowers.— The very existence of the standard loan rural 
rehabilitation program has meant much to the families who have partici- 
pated. It offered an opportunity to recoup a lost status, to better 
one's position, or tobe tided over until better, times in a ficld more 
preferred than agriculture. It. held out the, hope. of achieving the 
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program's objectives for one's self. It meant the establishment of new 
relationships, a relationship at one extreme resented as interfering 
with one's private affairs and at the other welcomed as being protection 
by "the Government" from hostile forces. To some the end result was 
fulfillment of all expectations; to other the experience was one more 
"flopell pet’ : : \ 


The record of achievement by families while they were on the program 
is incomplete in nearly every respect, being limited to active borrowers 
for many important items. U5 a ae 


By September 1943, 1 borrower in 4 of all those ever receiving a stan- 
dard loan had already repaid in full. Nearly half were still active. 
Eleven percent had been dropped as having little hope of rehabiiitation 
in agriculture and as having no prospect of repaying more on their loan. 
Sixteen percent were "collection only;" that is, able to make further - 
repayments but not rehabilitated in agriculture. Borrowers accepted 
during the first 2 years, 1935 and 1936, made a poor collection record, 
on the whole, while those accepted later were on the way to making a 
better shoving. By the end of 1945, under the combined effect of "good 
times" and the policies regarding collections, 45 percent were paid up 
in full, 7 percent were "dropped," 22 percent were “collection only," 
and 26 percent were still active. Since every dollar loaned might be 
collected and not a family rehabilitated, however, this measure does 
not reveal much that is fundamental about rehabilitation progress. 
Surveys of families after acceptance and while on the program indicate 
improvement for many in such observed items as health, tenure status, 

_ production of food for family use, household facilities and equipment, 
income, net worth, working capital, land resources, and leasing arrange- 
ments. . Changes in such significant factors as attitudes, morale, and 
werk habits have not béén adequately measured for even active borrowers. 
What gains were made while on the program by families now paid up, 
dropped, or "collection only" is largely an open question in the absence 
of quantitative data except for a few items or for a brief neriod. 


Regions differ as to the gains that have been made. Within regions, 
the ratterns for individual families vary; some have gone forward in 
all respects, some in certain respects and not in others. Hew perma— 
nent are the gains is an unanswered question. No study has yet been 
made of what happens to borrowers aftcr they leave the program. 


How well the gains of individual families are held depends upon many 

things, a great many of which are outside their direct control. How- 

. ever, their ability to adjust to changing circumstances without losing 

their gains will.depend basically upon how successfully they have. 

" learned to recognize and mobilize the resources resting within them. 
selves and their neighbors. = —-—— ee ae eee a pues d 


For the Community and the Nation.— Effects of the program have "spilled 
over" to influence neighbors and local institutions and. organizations. 
“These "spilling over" effects have not been measured, but they can be 
Seen in many forms. -. ie : occa 
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Pressure cookers and live-atchome- practices have changed buying habits. 
Old patterns of lending, buying, and selling have been broken and 
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replaced by new ones.’ ‘Sanitary facilities-end improved housing of bor- 
‘rowers have been imitated by nonborrowers, Reduced mobility has helped 
to strengthen local:schools:and churches. Retter farming and land use 
practices have helped’ to Save-soil resources.. Group action has given 
families insight'in discussing-and ‘meeting their ovwm problems. 


The impact of the program upon local communities has undoubtedly varied 
from one'to another, depending upori-the number and concentration of 
families helped,. the uniqueness of the basic assumptions and objectives 
to the thinking in the locality, the resistance to or acceptance of 
them, end the SEBAGO SEE Be results of the rehabilitation methods 
ae SES ane 


Loans and grants which put a floor under the level of living of farn 
families: during hard years: also increased their purchasing power, bailed 
out landlords and other creditors, and helped-protect the Nation's man— 
power resources... Grants, and the portion of the loans which will not 
‘be repaid, constitute a form of reallocation of income attached primarily 
to the person rather than to property. - Loan and collection policies 
during the war years were anti-inflationary. Prewar loan and selection 
policies placed or retained as farm operators families who without such 

“a program would have been forced cut of agriculture or into a lower 
status. More recently they have operated to force some operators out 

of agriculture or inte a lower status. Improved health has strengthened 
the Nation's manpower resources. Increased production of war foods has 
been made possible. Borrowers themselves have not been organized as a 
group. However, groups have arganized, on the one side to oppose the 
.program and its administration, and on the other to defend the program 
Hat ue ee the. fee of the low-income farmer. . 

At che ead of 1943, 473 million Aeinare in principal abhi ebiny. ator, 
- dollars interest had been collected on the 801.5 million dollars loaned 
to individuals not on projects. At that time, dropped borrowers. still 
owed 29.3 million and collection-only borrowers owed 53.2 millim dollars. 
By. the end of 1945, repayments on loans to both individuals and. groups 
(excluding corporation trust funds) amounted to 68.5 percent of the if (2 
principal involved, plus interest equivalent to 9.6 percent of the cumu— 
lative principal. ’ 


Lessons Learned 


Out of this experience has come a number of iipcrtene eso One of 
those first learned was. that rural poverty was not simply a new depres- 
sSion-born or drought—caused phenomenon. Rather it had been growing: 
_over a-long period and was deeply rooted in a multiplicity of causes. 
For many families "rehabilitation" was not an apt term because they had 
never been.at a higher level. A corollary of this first lesson is that 
many of poverty's causes are outside the, direct control of the indivi- 
dual or family so handicapped. Another is that a complex of problems — 
. not. a single problem — is. characteristic of families in need of rehabil- 
' itation.aid, Therefore a full:kit of tools ein be available if: the 

‘: BE of- the families are to be met. 


- 
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A second lesson is that the rural meaning of rehabilitetion (or habiliz 
. tation):.is- the eth alien te Cluster of interrelated economic and 
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social goals. It is not just paying off the lean, just canning so | 
many quarts of food, or just diversifying the farm enterprise, or r just 
peer Te any single one oi the goals. 


seh bact ‘ohe of the most important lessons rests in-the understanding that 
has been gained of the nature of the rehabilitation process. This under- 
standing teaches the.need for flexibility in the type and use of rehabil-— 
itation tools. It teaches that the speed of the rehabilitation process 
is conditioned by (a) family characteristics and resources, (b) rehabil- 
itation aids, (c) the culture — especially as expressed by attitudes, 
social values, class structure, social institutions, and economic and 
social facilities — within which the relatimships of the family and» 

the program are coducted, and (d) mere or less impersonal forces out— 
side the control of family or the program agency.. Although administra— 
tive considerations may compel a time limitation on rehabilitation aid, 
the most basic type of program would appreciate that for «some fami es 
the process might extend over more than one-generation. span. Under-— 
standing of the process also forces consideration of those social, 
economic, and physical factors which stand as obstacles to real rehabil- 
itation. 


. * : , . 
A fourth lesson is that loans plus supervision with associated techni- 
ques, constitute a "social invention" which can be a power ful instrument 


_ for improving the well-being of low-income farm peeple. A corollary is 


that rehabilitation is cheaper than relief. 


In additicn to these summary lessms,. several principles have been 


‘established’ emncerning the use of. specific tools and techniques. These 


are listed in the detailed dis cussion. 


Questions to ake 


Alternative Roles.— In looking ahead a major question aan may. develop 
is that of the role to be played by a standard-loan type of rural rehabil- 
itatien activity as a national publicly financed program. Three types of 
roles are suggested by this study.. In one role the program would be a 
positive instrument of sccial and ecmomic improvement on behalf of the 
lower—income segment in American agriculture to help this group achieve 
the family goals that have been held out by the standard program. That 
theré is tremendous need for such a service is indicated by the fact . 
that.a substantial number of existing full-time farms are not adequate — 
as to either size or organization -— to provide reasonably efficient 

use of family laber or to support a healthful and desirable level of 
living for the operating family. Technological advances and other fac- 
tors foretell many CEI, to come in CG ASRS 


In a second rele, the ‘program sont stand by, ready ‘ays help farm fami— 
lies who fall “into erisis situations caret ee of eee PE ee aman flood, drought, 
or other resource-depleting nee Ce a ; A, 

A third possible role une be rennet -- eet me oqant a air 
tence and handicraft rural society. | Such a role might. find some support 
but it is-contrary to dominant trends end social values expressed in 

this country. Nevertheless, a depression Stee might generate strong 
pressures to emphasize such a rele. : 


a A 
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Facts to Face.- Should the program follow the general direction of 


the first role, certain hard facts must be faced -- for agriculture 
and for rural society as a whole. 


First is the fact that agricultural techmology has advanced so fast, in 
relation to the demand for agricultwral products, that foreseeable demand 

- can be met without an increase in farms or farm workers. Tne problem to 
be faced is ene "of a prospectively abundant food supply that can be 
produced with a constantly decreasing Labor uionce.s!! 


Second is the fact that even though no decrease in the number of farm 
workers needed were in prospect, nowhere near all farm youth would be 
needed in agriculture. “Two-fifths of those reaching working age during 
1940-50 would have no opportunity in agriculture even though the employ— 
ment possibilities of 1940 were retained. The cost of keeping unneeded 
youth on the farms under the existing situations is under-employment and 
lowered levels of living for many. 


Third of the facts is that many of the ferm operators included in the © 
low-income group on the basis of value of products sold, traded, or used, € 
are not really farmers at all but are essentially rural residents neither 
producing much in the way of agricultural products nor having much in the 

way cf resources with which to produce; and a substantial proportion: of 

the remainder have units that are inadequate to provide a satisfactory 

living for the operator from reasonably effective use OL. nis. Aber. Tne 
‘rural resident" group is estimated at about 1.2 million "farms." Esti- 
mates of "inadequate farms" range up to 3 million. Farm enlargement is 

‘basic to making adequate units out’of many of those that are now inade- 
quate. But with the amount of land now in inadequate farms, it is clear 

that the existing state of technology and demand for agriculturel pro— 

ducts would not permit reorganization into an equal number of family farms. 


These three facts mean that any positive program will face tough problems 

of family selection if any considerable number of families are to be 

helped. Which low-income farm families should be given the opportunity 

for assistance? Which should be encouraged to move out of agriculture a 
as a full-time occupation? Which farm families must bear the brunt of ; 
agricultural adjustments? ishat alternative opportunities will be open 
outside of agriculture? | ; 


A fourth fact is that any effective leng-range improvement through a 
rural rehabilitation program is beyond the scope of agriculture alone. 
Nonfarm jobs are needed to permit the adjustments which would be required 
in agriculture. A full-employment economy is essential for the construc- 
tive work outlined for the first role. Likewise there would have to be 
supporting measures in education, health, social security, and other 
fields. 


Another fact is that there are localized situations within agriculture 
and rural life which will severely limit the rehabilitation effort 
unless they are overcome, such as continued population pressure, land- 
_ tenure arrangements, and resistance to change. It is only as the . 
rehabilitation objectives and actions meet the felt needs of the people 
that such obstacles will be overcome. nee 


a nh. 
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Adjustments Needed.— one of the basic adjustments that must be made if 
there is to be an aggressive program for improving the welfare of the 
low-income segment in American agriculture is to revamp thinking in line 
with the realities of the agricultural set-up we now have, and that which 
appears desirable in view of the outlook for technological progress and 
demand for agricmltural products. It means clarifying what is meant by 

- a "farm" and a "farmer." For instance, how many of the 1,634,111 units 
with a-total value nf products sold, traded, or used, of less than 4000 

- 4n 1939 and having family use of products as. the major source of farm 

‘Income should be considered "farms" operated by "farmers"? How many of 
the 1,137,415 tracts with less than $600 worth of products and without 
one horse or mule or tractor should be considered as "farms" in formu- 
lating agricultural policy? How many of the 953,000 farm operators in 
1940 who did not report their occupation as farmer or farm manager should 
be included as farmers for program-building purposes? © ; 


Another adjustment called for is a clarification of the relation of the 
part-time farmer and the rural resident, to agricultural programs and 
national egricultural policies. ies es 


If the policies and measures envisaged by the first role are adopted, 
what type of transitioal assistance, if any, should be provided needy 
families who are ineligible for help because they are considered out— 
side of agriculture, -or who,are not selected for help in agriculture? 
- For those families who because cf age or physical handicaps could not 
be expected to be self-supporting, should public-welfare assistance be 
modified to include some elements of the rehabilitation approach? 
Where the Reles Would Lead.- It should be recognized that a program 
for the lower income farm population along the. lines of the first role 
would be definitely moving away from the "subsistence" or "self-suffi- 
cient" type of farm economy and rural life. It would ke going in the 
direction of making the welfare of the individual farmer increasingly 
dependent upon what happens beyond his ovm line fence. Unless accom— 
' pantied by. certainty of nonfarm employment or compensating measures, many 
families would lose the limited security provided by even inadequate 
- units. as 


On the other hand, the second role would be nothing but a stop-gap. It 
would not permanently improve the opportunities of farm people. Adoptim 
-of.the third role is contrary. to the direction in which modern agricul— 
-tural technolegy is moving. Further, its success would require a com- 
plete revamping of the value system of our society. - 


A depression situation would be a serious problem to a program moving 
in the direction outlined for the first role. . 


Beyond the borders of the United States, it may be seen that great 

numbers of the world's farmers are chained by poverty. World War II 

has depleted the resources of many. It appears that many of the lessons , 
from this Nation's experience with rural rehabilitation may be fruit— 
fully applied in rural reconstruction abroad, in keeping with local 
problems and local needs, and in harmony with democratic ideals. ” 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION + 


Rural rehabilitation as experienced and demonstrated in the United States 
Since 1934 is an instrument for improving the welfare of farm people which 
merits cmnsidered attention. Such consideration is particularly perti- 
nent for a postwar world dedicated to bettering human. welfare. 


Programs of rural rehabilitation are of direct concern as a matter of 
national agricultural policy. But they also have many implications for 
all policies designed to promote the general welfare through measures 
Such as providing employment and social security, increasing national 
income, and raising the level of living. Broad issues such as the rela— 
tion of government and people and the means of democratically realizing 
the benefits of technology are scon seen to be involved. So are complex 
Social problems, such as population growth and the distribution of popu— 
lation. In its broadest aspects, an analysis of rural rehabilitation 
must lead inevitably to consideration of the society in which the program 
operates — its social organization, social processes, and majer social 
values. 


Conceived in crisis to perform an.emergency function of rescuing people 


, frem conditions that led to. relief So as to restore them to self-— 
Support, public rural rehabilitation programs achieved a relative per-— 


manence aS rural poverty came to be viewed as a widespread, deep-rooted, 


and lang-standing preblem to, which the Federal Government Should address 


itself. Since the initiation on April 1, 1934 of the first Federally- 
Supported -program of rural rehabilitation the N2tion has moved fron 
depression to prosperity, from peace to war. Ina sense, the war marked 
the close of one epoch in public rural rehabilitation. 


During the years since 1934, there have been a number of studies of rural 
rehabilitation needs and programs. The administering agencies have 
reported on their own activities. They have made some self-critical 
analyses. However, these studies have had certain limitations as to 
Scope, as to period of time, or as to area covered. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics with the aid cf WPA funds started a comprehensive 
statistical study late in 1939, of standard rehabilitation loan bor— 


rowers accepted during 1936-39. Wartime adjustments in Bureau activi- 
‘ties prevented preparation of the Summary report for this study. In 


the spring of 1943, representatives of the Farm Security Administration 


requested the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to analyze the accumu— 
jated experience with the standard rural rehabilitation loan program. 


Purpose and Scope of Report. The major purposes of this report are 


(1) to record the significant experience accumulated in the United States | 
in conducting rehabilitation "in place" through the standard rural reéha-— 


_ bilitation loan program and (2) to evaluate this experience in terms 
that would be useful for any. .continuing-or new programs. Evaluation 


involves (1) stating the basic lessons that have been learned ‘with respett * 


to the principles and the tools and.techniques of rural rehabilitation 


, 


hry . 
* Prepared by Olaf F. Larson in the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture (when this repert was written). 
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‘and (2) attempting to state and clarify the major issues invelved in 


rural rehabilitation from the standpoint of public policy. FPecause 
this program offers many suggestions for measures of rural reconstruc— 


tion in other countries, administrative procedures and some of the tech- 


niques are treated in more detail than would otherwise be necessary. 


This is not a study of the administration of the Farm Security Adminis-— 
tration and its predecessors. For convenience in analysis, however, in 
several chapters developments in policy and procedure are traced accord— 
ing to each of the three successive administrative agencies: (1) State 
rural rehabilitation corporations of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, (2) the Resettlement Administration, and (3) the Farm Security 
Administration. The Federal Emergency Relief Administration is included 
because it initiated the activities that grew into the standard loan 
program. The study does not encompass the activities of these agencies 
which are not primarily connected with assistance to standard loan bor— 
rowers. Hence it omits any analysis of submarginal land purchase, re- 
settlement projects, the tenant-purchase program (farm ownership), the 
migratory. labor camps, the Wheeler-—Case reclamation program, flood 
restoration leans, end special wartime jobs such as relocation of families 
displaced by defense industries and war camps, defense housing, farm— 
labor supply units, Japanese evacuation, and dairy—animal censervatien. 
As measured by people or money or geography, however, the standard loan 
program has been the major activity of these agencies and therefore has 
also been the major rehebilitaticn progran. 


Analysis in this report is necessarily limited te the over-all national 
picture, with some attention to broed area differences as represented 

by administrative regions although it is recognized that there have been 
infinite variations among the regions, among States within regions, and 
among districts and counties within States. Although much of the statis-— 
tical data has been compiled on a State basis, and some on a county 
basis, it has not been possible generally to give data, in the report, 
for areas smaller than regions. With a few excepticns, which are noted, 
national totals do not include Region XIII comprised of Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. Likewise much of the data for Region IX excludes 


Hawaii and for Region XI excludes Alaska. 


Although no uniform cut-off date has been possible for the statistical 


data and most of the statistics carry into 1943 or 1944 the major 
emphasis of description and analysis is upon the prewar program. War- 
induced changes are indicated briefly but it has not been considered 


essential for’ the purposes of this oo to bring the SNES err up to 
the SENSE of publication. 


> 


In Part I the historical Revelomtient® of rural rehabilitation is traced, 


objectives are stated, and the‘administrative structure is outlined. 

Part II relates selection policies, shows the number andthe distribu- 
tion of families reached, and.describes the characteristics and resources 
of rehabilitation families. Tocls and techniques are discussed in 

Part III. Included are loans, grants, Supervision, group and -coopera— 
tive activities of a wide variety, debt adjustment, tenure improvement, 
and special programs carried on in limited areas or for a short time es » 
SO or to neet localized problems. Finally, in Part IV, the 


a 2 
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progress of families aided by the standard loan program is reviewed, 
the rehabilitation process is analyzed, and some conclusions are drawn. 


Procedure.e— In a sense, this report represents a summary of the research 
in the field of low-income rural families and rehabilitation which nas 
been carried on by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics for several years. 
Tt is based in part on an tnpublished BAE study, made with the assistance 
of. a WPA project, ayy ef 39,295 standard rural rehabilitation loan bor- 
rowers, distribated among the le centinental Farm Security Administration 
regions and covering borrowers accepted during the period March l, 1936— 
February 28, 1939. 2/ Other studies by the BAE and State agricultural 
experiment stations are freely drawn upon. 3/ Free access has been had 
at all times to information in files of the FSA. Part of the statistical 
data supplied by the FSA was already available in finance records, from 
published summaries of the annual family progress reports of rural rehab- 
jlitation borrowers for the years 1937-1943, 4/ and from periodic and 
special reports. But many special s2bulations and compiletions were 

made by FSA personnel in secordance with BLE requests. Procedural mater— 
ial of the FSA and prececessors, congressional hearings, interviews, and 
field observations at all administrative levels over several years were 
used te supplement and interpret the statistics. 


jnevitably circumesribed its scope and adequateness « 


statistics. The most serious follow. 


1. It is absolutely impossible to follcy the year—by—vear progress of 
standard loan bowrowers. The annual family progress reports started by 
the FSA have usually been restricted to a sample of active borrowers. 
The BAE study for 1936-39 had an “after acceptance" record for items 
other than loans and grants for only 61 percent of the borrowers receiv— 


ing their first loan during 1936-37, and this record was for a period 


varying from 1 to 3 crop years after the first loan. 


2. Data on programs auxiliary: to the standard loan program — such as 
grants and debt adjustment — are not always reported to permit separa— 
tion for other types of borrowers or for nonborrowers; thus a complete 
picture of the rehabilitation activities for standard lean families is 
impossible. : | 


- 


1/ WPA Federal Project O. P. No. ol—2—00—441 and 101-2-00-3. The 
Farm Security Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, was 
given the major findings in 23 memoranda and 12 regional reports, all 
for administrative use. — age aie 
2/ See Appendix B for an eutline of the methodology used in this study. 


—_ 


_ 3/ Fer a list of such studies see Rehabilitation of Low-Income Farmers, 


compiled: by John M. McNeill, Library List no. 6,:‘Us S. Department of 
Agriculture Library, Washington, August 1943. nega at oe a 
4/ See Appendix B. : : 
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3, Fiscal data kept for accounting purposes often has not been conver-— 
tible to meet the specific needs of this study. It would be a prohibi- 
tive task to recompile some of the information that would be valuable 
for analysis of the standard loan program. Fiscal data for the early 
years, especially during the period of the State rural rehabilitation 
ets AEE are especially eG ale for analytical purposes. 


'A second obstacle ‘lies in the fact that certain aspects of the program, 
for example, supérvision, tenure improvement, many forms of cooperative 


activity, Negro communities, and special areas:-— have not been studied 
adequately as of the present time. ~ In some such instances. the particu-— 
lar activity has been discontinued, the personnel acquainted: with such 

activities are widely dispersed, and the files of FSA contain little if 
any. information. In such cases, the decision has been te tell what is 

known rather than taking time for further research, although realizing 

that such a procedure gives little basis for evaluation. 


Another obstacle is whatever is inherent in any effort of one govern- 
ment agency to critically analyze another. It is hoped that part of 
this difficulty has been overcome by focusing attention upon the 


program Se rather than upon the agency administering. 


Neither more ite nor increased SEL personnel can now overcome 


some of these limitations, 
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PART I. RURAL RsHABILL CATION: PROGR: DEVELOP ANT » 


be Se 
Vea oes 


8 est GHRPTER 2° 
GENESIS" OF HS RURAL RUABILITATI OF IDEAX. 
The Idea Defined.- April 1934 marked the formal ‘beginning of a Federal- 


ly supported rural’ rehabilitation program, out of ‘which the standard 
loan activities soon developed. “Shortly after the first program was 


started, rural rehabilitation’ was ‘defined by the administering agency 


“as. “helping economically stranded persons “to establish themselves “Sa 
'. pural areas on a self-sustaining basis. ~The help may be either finan- 
cial or advisory. but will usually be poth.""1/ The combination of fi- 
SanclaLvaLl =_avarou en eLOsneyS= with advisory assistance in farm and 
home management has continued to constitute the unique feature of rural 
rehabilitation. This feature plus rehabilitation in place, that is, 
without resettlement, serves to characterize the standard loan program. 


The credit aspects distinguished rural rehabilitation from the various 
public-assistance orograms. The: advisory aid differentiated it from 
previous forms of public credit. The high-risk nature of the loans has 
also been a continuing special characteristic of standard and other re- 
habilitation loans, 4s private and other public ‘credit are presumed to 
be unavailable to the borrowers. 


Causes.-— The j;mmediate cause for developing a publicly supported rural 
rehabilitation program was the fact that great numbers of farmers were 
on public relief financed by the Federal Government. Pressure was great 
for action. The very fact that there was a Federaily supported public 
assistance program was in itself a new development just as the spectacle 
of farmers on relief seemed to be new. However, special Federal aids to 
farmers as a group, and even to special groups of farmers, were not new, 
as illustrated particularly by previous credit programs. Although first 
designed to perform a relief function within a public-assistance frame- 


work, rural rehabilitation -- because ;t was concerned with farmers and 
farms -- also directly involved national agricultural programs. This early 


operation within a relief framework created numerous problems for the 


program in its later phases. 


Since rural rehabilitation was invented as a public-assistance prograin, 
but is also an agricultural program, +ts origin must be related to his— 
torical developments in both public assistance and agricultural policy 
to understand which features are unique and which have some historical 
precedent. These developments reflect some but not all of the causes 


Sp tub eee Se ee nay Mime Ae bien eee ce a ain 
x Prepared by Olaf F. Larson, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. De 
Department of Agriculture. * 
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1/ Rural Rehabilitation,vol. l; no,1,November 15 LOL; oP ere 
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that resulted in farmers on relief.’ These cause 


$s will merely be men~. 


tioned in this report, for they have been: treated fully elsewhere. ZF 


Measures in the Past to Aid Distressed Farmer s 


Public ‘Assistance Developments.—- As early as the 19th century Congress 


z 


“established the principle of aid to citizens mad 


ea destitute by calamities 


such as flood, fire; and earthquakes 3/ but it was not until 1932 that 
the principle of Federal aid because of unemployment was adopted. In 
1933 the Federal Government accepted aid to the unemployed as one of its 


functions. In first accepting this function, no 


differentiation was 


“made between rélief to the necdy farmer and aid to the unemployed worker; 
the farmer was given the same help as an. unemployed worker. 


‘Traditionally, the farmer has been thought of as 


independent and self- 


.sustaining.: Distress was customarily absorbed by kinfolk, the community, 
the local church group. However, recognition that the needy have a right 
to public aid is more ‘than three centuries old among Mnglish-speaking 
people. The philosophy which paralleled this aid was that needy persons 
were suffering from a weakness or Vice. The needy were an object of so- 
cial castigation. Such public poor relief as there was until about 1929 
was invended primarily for destitute unemployables. 


The liberal land policy of «the United States whi 


ch brought rapid settle- 


-qnent of the public domain was in itself.a form of public relief. Hard- 
pressed farmers in the East could move West, take up new land, and get 


a fresh start. Near the close of the depression 


of 1873 three bills 


introduced into Congress proposed back-to-—the-land solutions for indus- 


trial unemployment. 4/ But as lami settlement m 
. American Desert" man and land ‘sometimes were p00 
help began to be heard from the settlers in time 


oved out into the "Great 
ra Wake adjusted. Calls for 
s of catastrophe caused 


~particular ly by drought and grasshoppers. ™m these times farmers not 
only did accept relief from outside their own community but asked for 


help from their local and State governments. 


t: ; < ‘ e 


i ; iis ra 
2/ See especially Garl Cc. Taylor, Helen \. Wheeler, and ©. Le Kirkpatrick, 


Disadvantaged Classes sn American Agriculture, F 


tion and Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
ture. Social Research Report No. VIII, \ashiugton 


J. Woofter, Jr., and Ellen “inston, Seven Lean Years, University of North | 


arm Security Administra— 
Department. of Agricul- 
,,D. C., April 1938; T. 


“Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1939, which is nontechnical summary of re- 


search monographs of the Division of Social Rese 


arch of the Works Pro- 


gress Administration; and Farmers in a Changing World, The Year-book of 


‘Agriculture 1940, U. S. Dept. of Agr., Washingto 
37 federal Aid for Uncmple nent Relief, hearings 
of the Committee on Manufacturers, U. S. Sena te, 
February 2, 3, 1933, cited by Arthur 4. Burns, i" 


Emergency Relief," Monthly Report of the Federal 


ministration, ‘February 1 through February 29, 19 
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For example, as a result of the drough 
mittee in Kit Carson County, Colo., di 
coal donated as a result of appeals to 
Colorado Springs. 5/ Throughout easte 
farmers demanded the donation of seed 

the winters following the dry years of 
ing of a charity drive in Denver ‘and o 
drought sufferers of eastern Colorado. 
the ministers distributed the material 
free, this time by the county comnissi 


t of 1889-90, a citizens! com- 

Stributed food, clothing, and 
businessmen and citizens of 

rm Colorado drought-stricken 

grain by the State legislature. 

1893 and 1894 brought the launch- 

ther communities in behalf of the 
This. time in Kit Carson County 

+ «gain seed wheat was provided 

oners. , : Pay 


‘In Haskell County, Kans, —— a county which later came. to be known as 


part of the Dust Bowl —— the drought o 
the Board of County Commissioners dist 
relief for groccrius.and the purchase 


f the late eighties resulted in 
ributing flour and giving direct 
of seed. 6/ By authority of the 


State legislature, cash payments were made to farmers for breaking sod 
On their own land. Also as an assistance measure, roads were estab- - 


lished on each section line and damage 


S were allowed the. landowners. 


The Colorado and Kansas stories were repeated elsewhere but always the 


immediate cause was Crop failure from 
temporary, locally administered, as m 
Sense was there a real rural reliof pr 
were no poor farm families during all 
were — but no social machinery was de 


Some "Act of God." Relief was °° 
ch private as public. In no 

Ogram. This is not to say there | 
the years until the 1930's. There 
veloped to discover rural poverty 


or to care for it. As relatively self-sufficient farming declined, 
farmers’ became increasingly dependent. upon a cash income. ‘hen-the 


general economic depression hit in 192 
they had never before experienced. Lo 
for the first time, roughly equivalent 
In 1929 the time had long passed when 


9; farmers reeled under an impact 
SS of cash income to farmers was, 
to loss of job for the City worker. 
a farmer could get a new start by 


pulling stakes and "Going Vest." Many, of course, did go Yest, follow. 


ing the old pattern, but became "Okies 
when the depression broke in 1929, pub 
distinguish a needy farmer from any ot 
grams were predicated on the poor-law 


i 


The first break in the traditional pat 


" rather than revered pioneers. 
lic~assistance programs did not 
her needy individual. Such pro 
philosophy of Dlizabethcan England, 


were locally administered, and largely locally financed. 


tern came. when 4 States —— Con— 


necticut, Maine, New Hampshire, and Oklahoma —— in the fiscal year 1931 
contributed.funds for the relief of the unemployed, Oklahoma's expen- 
ditures were necessitated because of nature's destruction of crops. 


During the fiscal: year 1932, 1} States, 


26 States, assumed financial responsib 


:and during the fiscal year 1933, 
ility for unemployment. relief. 7/ 


5/ Kobert G. Dunbar, "Agricultural Adjustments in astern Colorado in 
the Eightecn-Nineties," agricultural Histo » 18:41-52, Van. 1944. 
6/-a. Ds Edwards, Influence of Drought and Depression on a Rural Com- 


munity, A Case Study in Haskell County, Kansas, Farm Security Adminis— 


tration and Bureau of Agricultural co 
Agriculture, Socal Research Heport lo 
1939 ce Hit Beha teks 


.- 1/ Le Lastloceker-r, YSourées of State 


Report of the Federal Emergency 
July 31, 1935, pp. 61-73. 


Relief 


nomics, U. S. Department of © 
» VIL, Washington, D. C. Jan. 

Energency Kelief Funds,” Monthly 
Administration, July 1 through 
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This departure from local responsibility for unemployment relief was 
brought about by the inability of local governments and private sources 
to meet unemployment relief needs adequately. tt 


Federal assistance for more than a localized area first came in the 
early part of 1932 when Congress provided for the distribution Of ae. 
Government-owed wheat and cotton, held by the Grain and Cotton Stabi- 
lization Corporations of the Federal Farm Board, through the American 
Hed Cross. 8/ This aid was prompted by widespread drought beginning 


-in 193u which, in conjunction wit: unemployment, had severely taxed 


private agency resources. Com, odities were distributed to destitute 
unemployed as well as to drought victins. The 85,000,000 bushels of 
wheat was distributed as flour to 8,803,000 "needy and distressed" 
families locuted in all but 17 of the Nation's counties and as live- 
stock feed to 184,000 farmers. The 844,063 bales of cotton were made 
into cloth, garments and bedding distributed to 5,879,000 families. 


The principle of Federal financial aid for unemployment relicf was 
established by passage on July 21, 1932 of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932 which authorized the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, organized February <, 1932, to loan funds to the States 

at 3 percent interest for relief and work relief. These funds were to 
be deducted from future highway grants to the States, or to be repaid. 
Such loans were made to 44 States and territorics. Later most of the 
advances were written off by Congressional action. With passage on Hay 
12, 1933 of the Federal Bmergency liclief act of 1933 (48 Stat. 55), un- 
employment relief becane 3 function and a responsibility of the Federal 
Government, When the Federal Emergency Relief administrator took office 
on May 22, 1933 officials of, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation esti- 


mated 4,000,000 familics were receiving relief from public funds. 


It was clearly the intent of Congress that the Federal Governnent should 
not provide all of the funds to mect the relief needs of the Nation, for 
half of the ~500., 000, O00 made available by the xeconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the Federal Smergency Relief Administration was available 
to the States on a matching basis -- 1 dollar of Federal for each 3 dol- 
lars of Stute and local monies — while the other half was a discretion- 
ary fund from which the. Fiita administrator could make grants to States 
whose relief needs were so great and/or whose financial resources were 
so depleted that the matching principal had to be disregarded. Later 
appropriations for emergency relief discontinued the requirement that 
Federal funds be matched in a definite ratio. Of the total of: 
$3,067,612, 528 granted by FERA to the States and territories to relieve 
Nhardship.and suffering caused by unemployment" from the first grant in 


8/ huthorized by Acts of Congress, iiarch 7 and july 5, 1932 and February 


8, 1933. The Red Cross was’ founded in-1881. In the Mississippi flood 
- of 1927, rehabilitation aid was given more than 120,000 families. From 
August 1930, to June 1931, aid was given 2,765,000 persons by the ited 


Cross in the 1,057 counties affected by the drought, beginning in 1930. 


‘See The Distribution of Government-Owned “theat and Cotton, official re- 


port by the American Red Cross covering tne disposal of surplus comnodi— 


ties in aid of people in distress —- as authorized by Congress 1932-33. 


Viashington, D. C. June 1934. -* = 


a 


2) 


See 


May 1933 through the last grant in June 1936 only 199,808,344 was on a 
matching basis and all these matching grants had been made by the end of 
1933. 9/ As a general rule, throughout the history of the Fura, the con- 
cept of local responsibility for relief was retained. Federal grants to 
the State emergency relief administrations were reallocated by the States, 
with State funds, to the political subdivisions and actual authorization 
of relief to persons on relief rolls was made by local relief organiza— 
tions. The Federal Government did not precisely prescribe eligibiiity 
for relief and only generally prescribed standards of relief -- calling 
for distribution "on the basis of budgetary deficiency established after 
careful investigation." 


As the FERA program got under way in the last half of 1933, needs were 

so pressing and of such magnitude that "Since adequate consideration 
could not be given to specific needs caused by varying conditions, aid 
was granted to distressed farm and unemployed city residents on a similar 
basis." 10/ 


from the first, however, calls from farmers for help from .FERA indicated 
the necd for a distinct type of aid. In the meantime, during the preced- 
ing score of ycars, Federal agricuitural prograns were being developed 
which increasingly had the effect -- or at least took the place — of 


direct relief measures. 


‘agricultural Program Developments of an Energency Relief Nature.-— Aside 
from land settlement and reclamation, Federal agricuitural policy ine the 


years before World War I were concentrated mainly on research and educa- 
tion which was calculated to make production more efficient, with some 
attention to cheaper transportation and better credit to give agriculture 
a more favorable place in the Nation's economy. 11/ The cooperative move- 


ment was approved in 1914. ith passage of the Federal Farm Loan act in 
1916 the Federal Government entered the farm credit field. 


The story of expanded food production, incre ‘sed farm incone, rising land 
values, increased farm-mortgage indebtedness during World War I, followed 
by agricultural collapse, is now familiar. There resulted a growing pres- 
sure for farm relief. The first feeble measures were proposed which pre- 
ceded the flood of Federal action which started vith the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933. The story of this period is well-—knovn and has 


“been ably told. 12/ 


There is Jittle indication that the distribution of income and allocation 


of resources among various groups of farm population was given much atten- 


tion in the 1920's. It wes generally assumed thet all farmers would be 


9. Honthly Report of the Federal ‘imergency Relief Administration, June l 
through June 30, 1936, p. 180. . 


~10/E. L. Kirkpatrick, Analysis of 70,000 Rural uehabilitation Families, 


Farm Security. Administration and Bureau of agricultural Economics, U. S. 


. -‘Depar tment of Agriculture Social itesearch Report No. IX, Washiggton, D. C., 
3938 sap al “Tne Rt hee : rus i 3 
:.. 11/ See Everett E, Edwards, "smerican Agriculture -- The First 300 Years" 


in Farmers in a Changing World, pp. 171-276., op.cit... 


12/ See Chester C. Davis, "The Development of Agricultural Policy Since the 


End of the Yorld War" in Farmers in a Changing World, pp. 297-326, op.cit. 
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pretty well off if agriculture as a whole had the benefit of fair prices, © 


a just share of the national income, more favorable credit, and more of 
the consumer's dollar, through such measures as cooperative marketing and 
lower freight rates. Not until the results of tne 1930 U. S. Census of 
Agriculture were available was it know th.+ in 1929 nearly half of the 
Nation's farms produced-less than $1,000 worth of products and that this 
haif accounted for only about 11 percent of the production put upon the 
market. Apparently not until millions of farm people were on relief and 
a rehabilitation program was under way cid the significance of these 
statistics begin to penetrate into the thinking about agricultural policy. 


The Agricultural adjustment Act, the Emergency Farm liortgage act of 1933, 
the establishment of the Farm Credit Administration in 1933 and the es- 
tablishment of production ‘credit associations in 1933 were all designed 
to bring economic relief to agriculture and were part and parcel of the 
new activities of the Federal Governnent of which the Federal Emergency 
Relief administration was also symbolic, Benefit payments under the Aah 
and refinancing of farm indebtedness under the FCA gave help to many 
farmers so :they did not fall to the point of necding direct relief. 


Most akin anong the agricultural programs to later developments in re- 
habilitation were the Federal feed and se2d loans. The first of these 
was made in the fall of 1918 when the President of the United States 
put a fund at the joint disposal of the U. S. Treasury Department and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture for use in the Nortinrest and South- 
west wheat areas where. two successive crop failures had resulted from 
drought and winter killing. 37 This was in effect a war measure, for 
the object of the fund was "to assist in tiding the farmers over the 
period of distress, to enable then to remain on their farms, to plant 
such an acreage as may be determined to be wise under all the conditions 
with a view to increasing the food supply of the nation and to add to 
the national security and-defense." These loans were administered by 
the Federal Land Banks. In Montana and North Dakota the 1919 crop was 

a failure. Farmers then demanded cancellation of their loans. The next 
year Congress released from payment those borrowers whose average yields. 
had been less than 5 bushels per acre. 


Congress made the first special appropriation for secd loans in 1921 and 
again as a temporary expedient to meet an emergency in 1922 1924, 1 g20,- 
and each year during the period 1929-37. In 1938 an Act of the .previous 
year was construed as establishing permanent authorization for making | 
crop and feed, loans. 14/- Loans under the appropriations mde fron 1921. 


through .1932 numbered 1,067,699 and totaled $135,170.303. Loans from .. 


13/ This sumiary of the emergency seed and feed loans is based largely 


on Norman J. Wall, Fedcral Seed-loan Financing and its Relations to agri- 


——— 


cultural Nehabilitetion and Land Use, U.S. Dept. of Agr. Tech. Bul. 529 


14/ Farm Credit Administration. ‘information Prepared in Connection with 
Investigation of the Activities of the Farm Credit Administration. by 


Sclect Gommittee of the House Committee on agriculture,.pursuant to Hoy 
Res. 119, 78th Cong., lst Sess., as amended by H. Res. 525,.78th Cong., 


~ 


2nd Sess., Sept. 1944, Part VII, p. 1. 
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the 1933 appropriation numbered 633,586 and totaled $57,375,940. The 
munber of States included in the Federal seed-loan program gradually .ex- 
panded and the purposes for which such loans could be made were broadened. 


The earlier appropriations were availabie only to limited 
areas within a very few States, and the granting of Fedzral 
financial assistance through seed loans, prior to 1932, was 
predicated upon sone climatic disturbance such as drought, 
storm or hail. with the exception of three loan appropri- 
ations those of 1924, 1926 and 1929 -- need for Federal 
loans was based on drought conditions. In the three years 
mentioned the basis was hail, flood or storm. Loans were 
granted originally only for the purpose of purchasing seed 

and, in the Southern States, fertilizers. The purpoSe was 

- gradually. expanded to inciude feed for work stock and fuel 
and oil for tractors used for crop production. 


In 1931 funds were authorized in three separate acts and a 
further expansion was made in the purposes for which loans 
were made to include miscellaneous necds under the heading 
of 'gencral rehabilitation’ and to purchase feed for live- 
stock, The year 1931 was the first year that loan funds 
were made available over an extensive area, a development 
due to the widespread drought of 1930. 


In 1932 the amounts of loan appropriations were greatly 
enlarged in comparison with previous appropriations. In 
that year a departure from the previous policy of limiting 
Federal loans to farmers in those areas that had been af- 
fected by an unusual climatic disturbance, was effected. 
Authority was given to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make loans 'where he finds that an emergency cxists as the | 
result of which farmers are unable to obtain loans Lor scrop 
production.’ 15/ 


Seed—-lLoans were consistently temporary measures to meet a current credit 
energency, not a conscious endeavor to effect 2 permanent improvement in 
the economic status or hunan welfare of chronic borrowers. 16/ A feature 
somewhat akin to the farm and home planning procedures later developed 

in the rural rehabilitation program was the checking, begining in 1930, 
of the cropping program of applicants for loans. At least in later years, 
the applicant agreed "to piant a garden for home use and a sufficient 
acreage of feed to supply feud for my livestock." Likewise, as with the 
rehabilitation program, local committees assisted the Federal agent and 
recomended that the loan be granted. In all cases, the borrower had to 
state his inability to obtain credit elsewhere and that he could not fi- 
nance his cropping operations without- the loan. He had to have the neces- . 
sary horse or other power and equipment. a Ne 


iis) Wall, Oo pCi Gow te 4. recs, 3 : : aie" _ wly é ; . ata 
16/ Beginning in 1933, however, granting of seed loans was conditional 


upon cooperation with acreage reduction and other Federal “crop-production- 
control measures. . : 
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Continued substantial demand for seed—loans, particularly in the cotton- 
growing States, even after the establishment of production credit associ- 
ations in 1933 and improved credit resources by country banks, indicated 
a group of farmers with special credit problems. Three general types of 
borrowers used this emergency financing for crop production: (1) Farmers 
who had adequate security but who could not obtain necessary financing 
beginning in 1932 because of the drastic curtailment or elimination of 
usual sources of credit, (2) farmers who had inadequate security because 
of temporary impairment of resources due to drought, hail, flood, etc., 
and (3) farmers whose land or type of farming did not provide returns 
sufficient to build up resources as a basis for obtaining loans fron 
usual commercial sources. 


although the purpose of seed loans was primarily to assist the second 
group, it appears thzt farners in the third group were consistent bor- 
rowers fron the seed-loan fund. This third group of borrowers cane well 
within the scope of the later rehabilitation program. However, the re- 
habilitation program also was conc2rned with many of the second group as 
their resources were depleted by years of adverse weather. The secd-loan 
program was continued at the sanc time the rural rehabilitation program 
was developed. The dividing line between which farmers should be fi- 
nanced by emergency seed loans because of climatic conditions and those 
which should be financed by rehabilitation ioans has been a matter of 
administretive determination. 


It is clear thet although the reh::bilitation program began within a 
public-assistance framework, many of the farmers it was designed to 
help had previously been aided on an eriergency credit basis with a 
relief effect through the seed and feed loan program. 


Suspension of 4,000 banks between the end of 1929 and the middle of 1932 
and drastic declines in deposits of the remaining banks greatly curtailed 
the sources of credit to farmers and, before the general revamping and 
extension of Federal credit in 1933, led to the establishment of the 
regional agricultural credit corporations to make loans directly to 
farmers and stockmen for agricultural purposes. 17/ Lending operations 
were confined to a short period, from October 1932 to April 1934; then 
the establishment of production credit associations eliminated the need 
for continuing the regional credit corporations. 18/ The congressional 
authorization specified the lcan should be "fully and adequately secured." 
While providing credit not otherwise availabie because of general econo- 
mic crisis, it is evident that -- ae the seed loans -- the RACC MEL 
had relatively little relief PAE 


The farn—debt adjustnent work started in 1933 and carried on under 
the general guidance of the Farm Credit administration until transferred 
to the Resettlerient administration gave. financial relief to farners by — 


agree and unseen s indebtedness (see Chap. 3)’. 


* 


a7 For eras on of the regional Berd co ture cre ada “Gorparetions see 


Wall, op-cit., pp’ 52-53. 2% 


18/ In 1943 the RaCc loaning activities were omen ae rapidly ex— 
panded to SEN ARE credit for war food ACTA 
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A new program which linked public assistance on the one hand and the 
improvenent of agricultural conditions on the other was that of the, 
Federal Surplus Relief “Corporation (later the Federal Surplus Cormiodi — 
ties Corporation). This non-profit organization was incorporated Oc- 
tober 4, 1933: (1) "To assist in relieving the existing national 
emergency by the purchase, processing, ma distribution for consumption 
of agricultural ‘and other products as a means to remove surpluses and 
improve price" and, (2) "to apply these surplus agricultural and otner 
products in the form of foodstuffs, clothing, fuel and otherwise to the 
relief of hardship’ and suffering caused by unemployment." 


The corporation hid no funds 2ppropriated to itself but operated in close 
cooperation with the Federal Energency Relief adrzinistration and the Agri- 
cultural adjustment Administrition, fron both of: which funds were re- : 
ceived. 19/ The actual distribution of surplus commodities to relief 
clients was a State responsibility. The policy of the FERA was that ali 
such coiodities ‘were to be given on an “over-and-above" basis, that is, 
distributed’ to relief cases in addition to aid given on a budgetary de- 
ficiency basis. 20/ The purpose of’ this policy was to, raise the level 

of living of people on relief and to prevent the competition of. surplus 
commodities with commodities entering customary business channels. It 
was also a policy that all ‘comiodities distributed through the FSRC 

would be "surplus" as aduinistratively defined. 


The first commodity handled by the corporation was salt pork taken over 
fron the adi and which it had acquircd asa result of the publicized : 
"killing little pigs" program. Local purchases were frequently made to.::., 
help in keeping or removing farmers from relief rolls (also see-Chap. NSB 
Purchases came to include a wide variety of products. This increased 
farmers incomes by offering a market and by the price-supporting effect 

of the Federal Government's buying. It helped farmers on relief by pro- 
viding food, clothing, and bedding “over and above". the relief budget and 
by providing livestock: feed. Tai 


This surplus-commodity program, like the emergency seed loan and the - ‘ 
debt-adjustment proy-rams, continued. side ‘by side with the rehabilitation 


program when it was started. ' 
The Birth of Rehabilitation | 


As urban unemployment spread after 1929, movement of people from farms to 
cities dropped off and. various forms of. back-to-the-land movements began 
to be promoted for a variety of reasons. 21/ A development in 193l at; 
_Greenville, S. C., bore some resemblance to whit later developed in rural 
rehabilitation. Robert ii. ‘Hudgens, then an investment banker who was.. . 


© 


Lo iReport of Federal Surplus lelief Corporation," Monthly Report of the 


Federal Inergency Relief Administration, Dec. 1 to Dec. 31, 1933, pp. 39-45. 
20/ "The Federal Surplus Relief Corporation," Monthly Report of the Federal - 
Rnergency Helief Administration, July 1 through. July 31, 1935, pp. 17-30-. 
21/ Lord and Johnstone, ed. op.cit., Pp- 11-23. R. W. Murchie, Land Set=°- 
tlenent as a Relief Measure, Univ. of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis; Hay ¢ 8 
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later a high official in the rehabilitation progran, end who for many 

years md been an official of the local chapter of the American Ned Cross, 
had the idea that a way should be found of getting idle land and unemployed 
people together. Through a $5,000 fund from the American Red Cross, 42 
Greenville unemployed ex-farm families were re-established on nearby farms 
as individual full-time farmers. The familics were provided with grants, 
credit, and some supervision. ‘This was perhaps the first program along 

the general lines later adopted by FZRA and its successors. it involved 
resettlement rather than rehabilitation "in place." 


The standard rural rehabilitation loan progrem was developed under the 
Resettlement Administration directly out of the experience of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. In the first months of the FERA no at- 
tempt was made to separate farmers from other categories of the needy, 
although among the first regulations issued was provision that feed for 
livestock "may be allowed as a relief expenditure where such allowance 
makes it possible for the distressed family to produce additional food for 
the immediate family need. Sced for gardens under the sume reasoning may 
likewise be allowed as a relief measurc." 22/ 


Among the very first calls for assistance to farmers were 
the needs for fertilizer, seeds, feed, and even subsistence 
goods, caused by the severe drought of the Southwest and the 
Central Great Plains region. ijext came the demands for work 
as well as direct aid from the poorer farming sections like 
the Lakes States Cut-Over and the Appalachian Highlands as _ 
means of getting many disadvantaged families thragh the 
winter.. Finally, there vere requests for capital -- loans 
at reasonable rates -- whereby numerous farmers could in a 
constructive way get back on a self-supporting basis. Even 
people-in the most productive agricultural areas were ready 
for this kind of assistance. 23/ 


While the Civil \jorks progran was in operation (Nov. 9, 1933 to the end 


of March 1934) a good many farmers were reported to have moved into near- 


by towns as an aid tc getting jobs under this program. 24/ When spring 
came many preferred to remain on the relief rolls rather than resume 
farming with the difficulties of financing another year's operations and 


_ the. prospect of another year of low returns for their labor. 


Soon after the FERA began to function the first pleas for help as a result 


_. of drought came in from the Southwest Panhandle. As the drovght continued 
- and the drought area spread, the volume of calls for assistance to farm: 


ers increased. On September 12, 1933 a special drought program was started 
with the FERA, the FCA and the Federal Emergency Relief administration of 
Public Works cooperating. 25/ The Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, 


22/ Monthly Report of the Federal umergenc 
Pirongnt ince sD se 09 35e pl De ae . 
23/ Kirkpatrick, op. cit., pel — iat ct kes 
24/ Paul V. Maris, "Origin and Development of the Farm Security Program," 
a paper presented at Raleigh, WN. Car., to the Regional Staff of tne FSA, 
March 8, 1940.°°.> 7. . ees , >is Sat sane 
25/ lfonthly Keport af the Federal Emergency kelief Administration, Dec. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1933, pp. 8-9; Nov. 1 through Nov. 30, 1935,’ pp. 11-23. - 
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Relief Administration, May: 22 
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when chartered, also cooperated. If the Regional Agricultura Credit 
Corporation could not extend credit of at least $250 to a family, the 
application was turned over to the FERA and the family treated as an 
applicant for relief to be furnished personal subsistence, feed for 
livestock required for use of the families themselves, and sesd for 
planting. Work relief, chefly on roads, was provided instead of direct 
relief whnever possible. The special drought program and the FERA's co- 
operation with it, continued for several years. : 


As early as July, after the organization of the FERA in May, B39, 
"a study of the need for, and effect of relief in rural areas" was 


‘inaugurated. By November, to supplement the data supplied by the 


Nation-wide Unemployment kelief Census of October, 1933, more inten- 
sive surveys of rural relief houscholds were begun in cooperation with 
State agricultural experiment stations and universities. Rural soci- 
ologist BE. Ls: Kirkpatrick joined the FARA staff in August 1933 as Rural 


‘Relief Adviser and a group of rural sociologists were. brought in to 
‘earry on research to aid administration of the relicf progr um and to 


portray the rural situation. 26/ 


By January “1934 the results of the October 1933 census were available to 
show that curing the latter month about 1,155,000 families residing in 
rural: areas (places of less than 2,500 population and the open country) 
had received public unemployment roliet. 27/ These represented more 
than one-third of all families on relief and in 19 States more than 
half of the relief families were rural. However, except for 7 States, 
including drought-striken North and South Dakota, the proportion of 
urban families receiving relicf in urban areas exceeded the proportion 
of rural families receiving relief. This fact could well have sug- 
gested to relief administrators that the country still retained a margin 
of security over the city, despite drought and economic adversity. 


‘hile farmers continued to come on the relief rolls and as the surveys 
began to tell the magnitude and characteristics of the rural relief pro- 


blem, 2 few States started in 1933 to experiment with techniques to meet 


the peculiar problems of farmers on relief, In. North Carolina, the "live~ 
at-home" program fostered by the Governor of the State was included in a 
plan presented for the rchabilitetion of tenant farmers on self-liquidating 
cooperative farns. 28/ Alabama and Texas especially attracted attention 

as they began to loan farmers the tools and livestock they needed to make 


—— 


a living on the land rather than giving direct. or work relicf. . Garden 


‘and’ canning programs. were. given wide encouragement, throughout, the country. 


“. The FERA- Administrators were convinced thet farmers needed a type ‘of aid 


quite different fran-that extended: other worthy families. Mr. Hopkins 


‘4 eee “ > eee Oe Te oe ae § : 5 
26/S5..H. Hobbs, Jr., Irene Link, a Ellen Viinston, Plan for Cooperative 


- Rural Research,. Works Progress Administration, Division of. Social Research, 


Serics 11, No. 17, Washington, D. C.';°1938,- pe. -6: Pieter | 
27/ Wonthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Jan. 1. + 


aS 


este dans 315-3934," ps Be 


. 28/ Pionecring. ‘in Rural Rembilitation.in North Carolina, edited by Welter 


A. Cutter, The North Carolina Emergency Helicf Adininistration, Raleigh, 
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called Colonel Lawrence Westbrook, Relief administrator for Texas, into- 

| Tia2shington about March 1, 1934, and made hin assistant relief administra- 
tor responsible for inauguration of a Yation-wide rural rehabilitation 
progran. 29/ Westbrook called a conference jn Atlanta, Georgia, about 
the middle of March to discuss with leaders in the fields of agriculture 
and relief and other civic leaders the means of coping with the situa- 
tion by now especially acute in the Southern States. At this mee ting 
some general features of a rural rehabilitation program were discussed, 
including making available special kinds of loans to those who needed to 
replace work stock and equipment and facilitating the return to farms of 
agricultural worker S. 


On March 22, 1934 Hopkins announced in a letter to all State Knergency 
Relief Administrators: 


"Civil works and direct relief programs, as at present 
conducted in rural areas, which ere defined as open country 
and towns having less than five thousand population, wii 
be replaced as of april 1, 1934 by a progran of rural re- 
mbilitation. The objective of this program is to make it 
possible for destitute persons cligible for relief in such 
areas to sustain themselves through their own efforts. State 
‘Imergency Relief Administration will be permitted ample dis- 
cretion as to methods erployeu in carrying out this progran 
; within the limits of funds available and to the extent that 
| it can be shown that capital goods (domestic livestock, 
: poultry, etc.) or subsistence rations, and other necessities 
furnished will lead to the rehabilitation of the persons re- 
‘ceiving them." 30/ . 


About the same time the discontimuance of the Civil Works program at the © 
end of March 1934 and the substitution of a new Energency Work progran 
was announced. 31/ This new work program was designed principally for 
urban and industrial areas. For both new programs, grants of funds were 
made to the States for administration by their Imergency Relicf Adninis- 
trations... 


The rural rehabilitation Bey) program on the one hand and the emergency 
work program on the other was the first move on the part of the Federal 
Government toward the differentiated treatment of the munmerous relief 
groups and relief problens. Sa : Pare 


ie ee 


29/ Maris, op. cit. eRe wee Sas rte ee 

30/ Rural Program Statement of Policy, RD-1, Harry L. Hopkins to all 
State Federal Emergency Relief Adranistrators, March 22, 1934. . 
31/ Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Mar. 
1 to Mar. 31, 1934, pe 5- 4 : . ees 
32/ The term "rehabilitation" had previously had a specific meaning re- 
lating it rather exclusively to disabled persons; in this sense, refer- 
ring to "the occupational reestablishment with a view to complete ‘or’ 
partial economic independence of the physically handicapped and covers 
measures of every kind which tend to bring this about whether they be- 
therapeutic, psychological, educational or socio-economic." See Oscar 
- ¢ My Sullivan "Rehabilitation," Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, vol.XIII- 
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Two points of difference between the rural and urban programs were sig- 
nificant. First was the fact that the rural progran policy, by helping 
casos on the border line of relicf tut not actually on the relicf rolls, | 
, was to be preventive whereas the work program was definitely limited to 
® persons established as being in need of relief, and therefore this pro- 
gram was only aneliorative. Second, was the fact that the relief to 
farmers was largely to be in the form of a loan to be repaid whereas 
the’ relief to urban and industrial workers was to be in the form of a 
cash wage. This difference seems to have been based on the .assumption 
that since the emergency work was on projects of a public character 
presumed to benefit the general public, the individual recipient of the 
wage had fulfilled his obligation by the performance of certain work, 
whereas the loan of capital goods resulted in the increase in wealth of 
the individual and provided resources for his private enterprise for his 
own profit and therefore should be repaid. To the extent that the loan 
did not result in the farmer obtaining enough resources to produce an 
incone that would neet his family budgetary requirenmts, pay operating 
expenses and interest, am have enough left over to.retire his loan at 
least at the rate of annual depreciation, the differential policy was in 
effect, discriminatory against the needy farmer where repaynents were to 
be in cash.. The effect: was to put hin further in debt. That this was 
the actual. result is indicated by the later "write-off" of many of the 
loans-made under the rural rehabilitation program of the FERA although 
provision was originally ‘made for repeyment by work and in kind, as well 
as by cash. ” Sree ~ 


Administrative and Legislative Life of Rural Rehabilitation 


State Rural Rehabilitation Corporations under the FERA.— Federal and 
State agencies were mobilized for a rehabilitavion program under the 
“FERA on a national scale during Harch, April, and May 1934. It was 
agreed that the Emergency Relief Adrinistration set-up in the States © 
was not adequate to handle the financial operations planned as a part 
. ef rehabilitation. Plans‘were then made for State Rural Rehabilitation 
- Corporations whicn could perform the. required functions. The State 
emergency relief administrations organized their own rehabilitation 
divisions to conduct the program. Then the Rural Rehabilitation Corpo- 
‘rations, as. organized, acted as. the legal and -fiscal-agents of. the reha-— 
..bilitation divisions. State relief administrators generally turned to 
the Land-Grant colleges for aid in drafting.State rehabilitation plans. 
Grants to the States by the FARA for financing: the rural rehabilitation 
program were made on the basis of definite plans submitted by then. 


_ Action ran ahead of fornal written procedures.” “Loans rose fron B2> 
‘cases in april 1934 to more than 32,000. the next nonth.: By the last’ 
part of. June a document "Objectives and. Suggested Procedure for Rurel 

. Rehabilitation" was issued by the Division of Rural Rehabilitation and 
Stranded Populations of the FERA. It also carried the approval of H. 

- R. Tolley as Director, Program Planning Division, Agricultural Adjust- 
“ment Administration, and-C. W. iarburton, as Director, Extension Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, =. © ee wire , 
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This docunent rep¢rted an estinated .600,000 farm families were on relief 
and another. 600,000 non-farm relief families resided. in rural areas... Ob- 
. jectives of the new program were outlined with respect to four major: 
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-and given other rehabilitation assistance. \While rehabilitation of 


tablished on a cooperative comunity basis Whenever possible. 


tion it is not surprising thet the programs in practice varied somewhat 
first State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation was incorporated in Louisi- 


States —- in all except Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode Island -- and 


ce 


groups; (1) Farm fandilies eligible for or on the border line of relief 
and displaced farmers, all of whom were classed as subject to rehabili- 
tation on the land, (2) relicf cases in rural torms but not subject to 
rehabilitation on the land, (3) urban unemployed (presumably on relief) 
who night be transferred to rural areas to produce part of their own 
living from the land, and (4) farm families resident on subnarginal 
lands to be purchased by the Federal Governnent and stranded populations 
living in commnities in which industries had ceased to provide employ- 
ment. A wide variety of needy groups already on the land or whose posi- 
tion might be improved by being located on the land tms came within the 
scope of the rural rehabilitation program as it was taking shape. 


fethods outlined were as varied as the groups to be helped. Farm relief 
farilies on good land were to be provided (1) such seed, livestock, equip- 
ment, buildings and land as were needed for subsistence purposes, (2) ser- 
vices of trained specialists in agriculture and home economics to aid in 
forrmlating plans for subsistence farming and home-naking operations and 
in supervising the carrying out of the plans, and (3) supplementary em- 
ployment in private industry or on public work relief projects if anc 

when necessary to complete the budgetary needs of the families. Farmers 


not yet eligible but-.on the border of relief were "for the most part to 
be rehabilitated through debt conciliation, relocation and guidance with 
the cooperation of credit agencies." Displaced farmers should be helped 
to locate on land and should be provided resources. Farm families on 
submarginal land being purchased ‘vere to be relocated on better land 


rural relief families in tows was expected to be generally accomplished 
by employment in industry or public works, nearly everyone should grow 
subsistence gardens and some might participate in community work and com-— 
modity exchanges where their labor anc skil could be exchanged for the 
surplus commodities of farm families on relief. In transferring selected 
urban families to subsistence part-time farns, farmstcads should be es- 


Both retabilitation "in place" and by "resettlement" were thus included 
in the original program. Loans, supervision, and debt adjustment were 
features of rehabilitation "in place." Immediate steps in the rehabdili- 
tation program for those to be aided "in place" were home or cormunity 
gardens, food canning and conservation, poultry and pig raising, and 
producing milk for farily use. The long-tine phases were to embrace a 
pernanent farm and home management plan and-a supplementary enploynent 
program. 


Although the general procedures and policies were outlined by the FERA, 
the local program was determined largely by the States. Federal grants 
of funds were made to each State and administered under the State Emer- 
gency Relief administrations. Because of this decentralized administra-— 


fron the original plans and that the rehabilitation idea was put into 
operation with varying speed in different parts of the country. The 


+ ~ 


ana in June — 1934;, the last which-never functioned, was incorporated 
in Maryland in May 1935. A corporation was established in each of 45 
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in the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawail, and Puerto Hico (see Appen- 
dix C for dates of incorporation). . a8 


as it was already late in the spring when th» rural rehabilitation plans 
took form, the program grew slowly until the beginning of the 1935 crop 
year, when thousands of drought-relief cases were transferred to rehabi- 
litation. Before this transfer, rehabilitation wes predoninantly a South- 
ern program, perhaps for three reasons: (1) A wholesale transfer of rural 
_ cases was made in some States fron general relief to rural renabilitation 
without necessarily meaning a change in type of aid since the relief pro- 
gram in some Southern sections was alreacy on a loan basis; (2) rural 
, rehabilitation took the place of landlords and merchants in "furnishing" 
croppers and tenants because the former sources of credit were unable or 
untilling‘to ‘continue the traditional practice; and (3) the small-scale 
nature of the farm enterprise and the fact that the farmers needing help 
were already on the land, made the problem of the South appear relatively 
‘simple and “susceptible to rehabilitation. 33/ 


In the mantime further‘changes were in prospect as the need for addi- 
tioal cldrificdtion of Federal responsibility for’ relief and more und 
fied administration dev:loped. President itoosevelt in his message to 
thé. joint sesSion of Congress, .on Jonuary'4, 1935 requested a works 
_ program to ‘substitute: for dir oct relief. He called for shifting the 
unemployables’’on relief back, to become th: responsibility of the local 
governments as before the: depression, while the employable persons on 
_relief were to be accepted as the responsibility of the Federal Govern— 
ment. The broad aims and nrinciples of His message were incorporated in 
‘the Emergency Relief appropriation Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 115), approved 
April 8,°1935.° This act,:along with funds for the work program, included 
a category "rural rehabilitation, and relief in stricken agricultural areas" 
and further specified tht funds might be used "in the diseretion of the 
President,’ for the purpose. of. making loans to finance, in whole or in part, 
the purchase of farm lands and necessary. equipment by farners,. farm tenants, 
_croppers, or farm laborers." The legislative history of this Act indicates 
the intent to include virtually all the activities being carried on by the 
Staté rehabilitation ‘divisions. 34/ oe ee oe 


To carry out: the purposes ef the act, the “iorks Progress. administration 
was created on May'6, 1935 by Executive Order to conduct a ‘work relief 
program. The new program was a Federal, not a State progran.. A basic 
difference existed between the new works program and the: old with re-' 
spect to wages and hours. 35/ Under the old Emergency Work Relief pro- 
_. gram the. earnings of the rclief worker were determined by the, anount 
needed to‘meet the fanily's "budgetary deficiency." Under the new pro- 
grans, workers were to receive a "security wage," a fixed amount varying 


33/ Berta Asch and A.’ HR. jiangus, Farmers on Relief and Rehabilitation, 
_ Works Progress Administration, Division of Social Research, :Research, , 

’ Monograph VIII,: Washington, D. C., 1937, pp. 1819.5 hee ee 

34/ Monroe Oppenheimer, "The Developnent of the itural Rehobilitation Loan 
Program," Law and Contemporary Problems, vol. IV, no. 4, pp. 471-438, Oct., 
LOSS a Eg He" ibe ce ae a 

35/ Monthly Report’ of the Federal Baérgency Relief Administration, Sept. 
1 through Sept. 30, 1935, pp. SYR. oe 7 ie 
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by regions, locality, and broad occupational groups. To the extent that 

the new programs resulted in carnings above the old, it continued and in- 

creased the discrimination against the needy farmer being rshabilitated 

who was expected to repay his loan. 


Parallel to this new public-assistance program was a move to solve some 
of the administrative problems arising from smiliar agricultural activi- 
tics being carried on by different branches of the Government. By Execu- 
tive Order Jo. 7027, on April 30, 1935 the President established an in- 
dependent agency to be knovm as the Resettlement Administration and 
appointed Rexford G. Tugwell, Under Secretary of Agriculture, to be Ad- 
winistrator. The functions and duties of the Administrator were: 


(a) To administer approved projects involving resettlement 
of destitute or low-income families from rural and urban 
areas, including the establishment, maintenance, and opera— 
tion, in such connection of communitics in rural and sub- 
urban areas, (b) to initiate and administer a program of 
approved projects with respect to soil erosion, stream 
pollution, seacoast erosion, reforestation, forestation, 
and flood control, and (c) to make loans as authorized 
under the said Rnergency Relief Appropriation act of 1935 
to finance, in whole or in part, the purchase of farn 
lands and necessary equipment by farmers, farm tenants, 
croppers, or farm laborers. 


The Order did not specifically refer to the rehabilitation function by 
name. This omission was amended by Executive Order Jo. 7200, of Septem- 
ber 26, 1935, which inserted in paragraph (2} quoted above, the phrase, 
"rural ’ rehabilitation, relief in stricken agricultural areas." 


Hopkins directed the termination of FURA responsibility for rural reha- 
bilitation as of June 30, 1935 and the transfer of such cases to the 
Resettlement Administration in a letter of June 19, 1935 to all State 
amergency Relief Administrators. 


From rural renabilitation's inception on April 1, 1934 through June 30, 
1935 some $49,000,000 36/ was advanced to about 303, 000 37/ cases of 
whom 367,000 cases were still under care in Jung. The 31,V00 closed 
cases were already paid up, or were considered unsatisfactory prospects 
for rehabilitation and had been dropped. The program was centered main- 
ly in the Southern States with the exception of South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin.- Although the basic features of the standard oan program 
were developed under FRA, standard and emergency rehabilitation loans 
were not clerly differentiated until all the activities were transfer- 
red to the hesettlement Adiwinistration. ; 


The Resettlement Ad@ainistration.— To the Resettlement Administration 
was transferred not only the rehabilitation and resettlement activities 
of Ue Fiskoxies but the land-use programs of the Department of Agriculture ~ 


36 Tonthly Report of the Federal anon zonoy neLrer jonini stration, Ug. 
1 through Aug. Dio Dye Devel. 
37/ Asch and Mangus, op, cit. ,~p.' 20.7 
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. and the Subsistence Homesteads projects of the Dep irtnent of the In- 


terior. Rehabilitation was to be the immediate or emergency aspect of 
the new agency's work. Retirenent of submarginal ‘lands and resettlement 
were to be the major and long-time aspects. 


When the agency was created, it was planied to continue the rehabilita- 
tion activities through the medium of the State Rural Rehabilitation 
Corporations. The Comptroller General infornally advised the Admini s— Bs 
trator, however, th t there was no authority under the Limergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935 for continuing to make grants of Federal mon- 
ies to the respective State corporations for carrying on rural rehabi- 
litation. Funds would have to be expended directly by the Resettlement 
administration. This ruling necessitated quick reorganization of the 
whole administrative machinery, the organization of State offices by 
the Kesettlement Administration, and the adoption of a centralized 
Federal. program in place of the former decentralized program. — 


As the State Hural Rehabilitation Corporations were still in existence, 
in order to have a. duplicate program in each Stite, the corporations 
were asked to pass resolutions which would: 


(1) Agree to transfer 211 or such part of the assets of the 
Corporation to’ th» 4esettlement Administration as the 
latter might direct (such transfur to becone efiective 
only upon the approval of the attorney General of the 


State); 
(2) authorize the lhesettlement administration —— pending 
such transfer of assets -- texclusively to manage and oe 


direct the administration of its assets and the ex- 
penditure of its funds;' and 


_ (3) Pledge the stock of the Corporation with the Adminis—— 

trator of Kesettlement L.Grinistration as security Lor 

the above agreement giving the Administrator the right 

to vote the stock in event of default. 
The Hesettlement Administration accented transfer of the assets of 
each State Corporation and held them as a trust fund going into the 
United States Treasury for use within the State in accordance with 
tarms of the transfer. 38/ (See Appendix C for dates of resolutions.). 
The Corporation trust funds as udministered by the kKesettlenent Ad 
ministration and later by the FSA had to be accounted for separately . 
from other funds used for rehabilitation. 


. 5 


BE ee 
38/ The interest of the State was recognized upon dissolution of the 
Corporations. For instance, the charter of the Colorado Rural Reha bi-- 
litatien Corporation provided: "The corporation shall have a ‘perpetual . 
existence unless dissolved in accordance with the law,’ in which event 
its property shall be sold and disposed of, its debts paid and col-. ~ 
lected, its affairs properly settled; and the balance of funds on hand. . 
shall becone a part of the general funds of the State of Celorado, sub- 
‘ject to appropriation by the State Legislature."- ee + 
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While the rehabilitation progréem first continued along the State lines 
Similar to the FERA organization, the Land Utilization Division was 
developed along regional lines. Adoption of the regional pattern of 
organization by the Resettlement Administration led. to readjustnents 
as certain Bae of the St.te offices were transferred to the re- 
gions. 


The shift of rural rehabilitation from administration by a public- 

assistance agency to an agricultural agency was completed when (as of 
January 1, 1937 by xecutive Arder No. 7530) the Kesettlement Adminis-— 
tration was transferred to the Department of Agriculture. ‘thin that 
Department, the four broad phases of the Resettlement Administration's 
program -- land utilization, rural resettlement, rural rehabilitation, 
and suburban development (Greenbelt cormunities) -- were contimued. 


tee ina legs. 239 Re 


Appropriz tions for rehabilitation were continued by the Bnergency 
iclief Appropriation acts of 1936 (49 Stat. 1608) approved June 22, 
1936 and of 1937 (50 Stat. 352), approved June 20, 1937. Then on 
July 22, 1437 Congress enacted the Bankhead—Jones Farm Tenant act, 
Title II of which authorized rehzbilitation loans to "individuals who 
obtain, or who recently obtained, the major portion of their incone 
from farming operations, and who cannot obtain credit on reasonable 
terms from any federally incorporated lending institution." An agency 
of amwithin the Department of Agriculture was created es a corporate 
body, to oe called the "Farmers! Home Corporation" and to which the 
secretary of Agriculture could delegate the powers and duties for 
making rehabilitation loans which were conferred upon him by Title 
II. However, no appropriations were authorized then, or later, for 
carrying on a rehabilitation program within the provisions of this 
Act. The President was simply authorized to allot such funds fron 
relief and work relief appropriations as he deemed necessary. 


Despite the subsequent inaction, at the tine the law was passed it 
was generally construed as giving "outright and specific legislative 
authorization for the continuance of the Federal progran of rural re- 
habilitation loans and submarginal land purchase and development, 
which have heretofore been carried out under sheSelen ic orders and 
financed by funds from appropriations for relief and work relief 
projects." 39/ 


In the Bankhead-—Jones Act, rchabiiitation was brought.in as a corol- 
lary of and subsidiary to tenuncy which was considered the major 
problem. 


AS early as February 11, 1935 Senator John H. Bankhead of Alabama had 
introduced a bill (S. 1800) which proposed a progran that was both ru- 
ral rehabilitation. 2nd the promotion of farm ownership. Demands for 


39/ James G. Maddox, "The Bankhead-Jones i'arm Tenant Act," Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, vol. IV, no. 4, pp. 434-455, Oct. 1937. See also 
Monroe Oppenheimer, op.cit., for a samilar view that enactment of Title 
II marked the probable transition of rural rehabilitation fro: an ener- 
gency relief measure to a permanent esa of the Department of agri- 
culture. . 
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help for farm tenants had imltiplicd soon after the crop-adjustnent 

and other agriculturs:1 prograns Were started in 1933. In several parts 
of the country, but especially in the South, tenants and sharecroppers 
were moving to town and going on relief. They were constantly complain- 
ing that they were not receiving an equitable share of the benefit pay- 
monts being paid by the Asa for reducing cotton acreage. The old plan- 
tetion paternalism was breaking down, nany landlords were failing to 
assune their customary responsibilities toware tenants, and thus the 
propertyless groups were losing the security which the traditiona 
systen had ‘afforded. 40/. As the distressed tenants composed a large 
proportion of the needy group timt the rehabilitation program was in- 
tended to take off relief or prevent from going on relief, it seems 
natural that tenancy and rehabilitation were considered together in 
formulating legislation. ; 


In the 1936 election both major parties pledged in their platforms to 
sponsor legislation.to improve the farm tenancy situation. 5Soon after 
re-clection, President iloosevelt-appointed a special committee oa farn 
tenancy to report: "on: a.-long-berm program of action to alleviate the 
shortcoruings of our farn tenancy system, ? weth-Henry, i. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of agriculture, as chairmen, and L. C. Gray, Assistant adninistra- 
tor, Resettlaaent Adriinistration, 4s executive secretary and technical 
director. ‘The report of the corzittese, which had 41 sembers, was pre—- 
pared by a‘technicel group under Dr. Gray, and made up of John D. Black, 
-&. G. Nourse, a. G Black,. Charles 5. Johnson, Lowry Nelson, W. W. ilex- 
ander, and M. Wi. Thatcher.’ On Februzry 16, 1937 the President transrit- 
--ted the cormtittee's report to Congress, pointing out that onc of the 
types of action recomended was "modest loans, with the necessary gui- 
dance and education to prevent smzil owners fron slipping into tenancy, 
and to help the masses of tenants, croppers, and farm laborers at the 
very botton of the agricultural ledger inere:se their standards of 
living, achieve greater security, and begin the upward climb toward 
land ownership." . : 


- The Cormtittee placed the problem of farm tonancy ina broad framework, 


“concerning itself not only with proposals to facilitate nmnoverent up the 
-Nagricultural ladder" but to increase security on each of the ladder's 
rungs. To describe ‘the activities recommended for Federal action it 
was proposed that the name of the administritive organization be the 
Farm Security Administration. This agency si:ould be under th? Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. ‘the Resettlement Adrinistration was indicated as 
a desirable nucleus for any organizational adjustments needed to carry 
out the program. 


She recommendations of the committee with respect to rehabilitation 
were as follows: : Meth ae i bee ee eer 
Approxinately 1-1/3 million tenant and cropper families 
--., ,. and members of other groups of disadvantaged farm workers 
' | urgently require sone form of financial assistance other 
than that obtainable from either the Farn Credit Adrini’s- 
tration or private lending agencies.” Ber ay 


40/ James G. Maddox, op.cit. ; e 
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From the standpoint of the nature of their necds, they . 
fall into several classes. First, there is the wreckage 

of the prolonged agricultural depression Ofn0) extraor- 
ainary ecclanities such as droughts or floods. approxi- 
nately 420,000 farm families who Were already nesr the 
bare subsistence Yevel hav: .een forced so far’ below 

that level as to require reliof grants te avoid desti- 
tution. There ere also 500,000 or 600 , OOO families, 
normally well above the suvsistence level, who have . 
suffered such a paralyzing series of misfortunes — 
largely as a result of drought — that they nave ex- 
hausted their resources of capital and credit. They 
reyuire financial aid in the Porm of ‘feed and sced loans 
if they are to continue their farn operations. These 
people under normal circumstances have the capacity to 
conduct a farm successfully. ‘They are the victins of 
calamity. The two groups present acute problems both 

of imucdiate relief and rehabilitation... 


There is another large class of farm families, mostly 
tenants or eroppers, “ho are either severely lacking in 
adequate operating capital cr obtain it at raves that 

would break the bacx of any business. Probably the great 
majority of the 1,331,000 tenant and cropper farilies of 
the South and numerous small farmers in other sections not 
incluced in the groups mentioned above belong to this cate- 


gory. In general, they are unable to meet the requirenents 
of strictly banking credit. 


In the South a lar ge proportion of farn families must go 
into debt for the means of sustenance, as well.es for. 
Fertilizers and other requirenents while making 4 CTrOp- 
For these advances they rely on loans from merchants or 
landlords for which they pay a combination .of interest 
and ‘time’ pricss frequently equivalent to 30 percent or 
ioreton the faced of-the, loan. (From the standpoint of 
the merchant or Jandlord the high charges for credit fre- 
quently appear fully justified by the heavy risk and the 
relatively high cost of maiing and collecting such smell 
loans.) The system has perpetuated stself in part be- 
cause the insistence of lenders on the production oz. cash 
crops has prevented the farmer from raising his‘food; anc 
in part because the experience of the farmer hinself and 
the nature of Mis equipment limit hin largely +o cash- 
crop production. \ , | 
To this class of farmers We recommend that the proposed 
Farm Security Administration offer a system of rehabili- 
tation loans associated with technical guidance. - This 
form of assistance has already been extended to sone 
300,000 farnilies by the Resettlement Administration. 


Such loans should be conzined to those who. cannot quali- 
fy for production-credit Jouns. ‘They should be nade for 
the purchase of machinery «anc other equipment, livestock, 
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feed, seed, fertilizer, and other seasonal operating .re- 
quirenents, as well as for refunding existing short-term 
indebtedness. "EASE hs ; 


The program should be broadened by abolishing the present 
restriction to persons on relief. Its prinary purpose 
should be to aid families capable of hard work to reach 

a stage, where they will be able to qualify banking credit. 


First essentials in extending this type of credit are, 

that the entire farm enterprise be. considered as a unit; 
that the credit zranted fit into a specific farn-management 
program; and that the farner and his family be. given tech- 
nical guidance. The farmer's assets and liabilities should 
be carefully reviewed and when necessary the services of 
the county farm-debt adjustment committee enlisted to bring 
his debts within his capacity to pay. Plans to assure ef~ 
fective expenditure of funds should be worked out with 
liberal use of the assistance of local advisory committees. é 
The portion of the loan that is necessary to feed, ciothe, 
and house the farmer and his family should be determined, 
with due consiceration for producing on the farn.a maxirun 
of family requirenents. Farm and hone plans contribute 
materially to the ultimate rehabilitation of the fenily 

and its ability to repay indebtedness. 


Beowig 


In employing the systen of rehabilitation loans a orimary 
objective should be to stirmlate the developnent of better 
lease contracts. In fact this is not only a desirable ain 
in itself, but also es:ent?al to the success of the program. 
The l-year lease with no assurance of renewal affords too 
short and uncertain a period to permit the working out of 

a farm plan, and greatly increases the loan hazard. | ilany 
landlords will sign written leases including provisions > 
for a larger degree of security if assured that they will 

be relieved of the necessity of providing credit and sore ‘ 
ofethe burden of «supervision. *—"“— +" = 


The potential social saving of such a program is obvious 
from these figures, anc justifies the charging of sore of 
its costs to education of the families benefited and their 
neighbors, avoidance of relief expenditures, and develop- 
ment of nore healthful and stable conditions of rural 
life. 41/ ; : 


Even before the President transmitted the Comittee report, Senator : 
Bankhead and Congressman Marvin Jones, Texas, Chairman of the House 
Comittee on Agriculture, had introduced new legislation to pronote 
farm ownership among tenant farmers. This was redrafted to incorpo- 
rate nany of the recommendations of the President's committee and 


; a 13 

‘41/ Farn Tenancy, Report of the President's Committee, prepared under 
the auspices of the Natural lesources Committee, Washington, D. C., © 
Feb. 1937, pp. -14-15.. as 
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finally resulted in "the Bankhead—Jones Farn Tenant Act." apparently 

9 there was little disagreement over the nature of the legislation author- 
izing rural rehabilitation and little attention given to Title II au- 
thorizing rehabilitation loans when the Act was discussed in the House 
and Senate. 42/ 


The Farm Security Adrinistration.- On September 1, 1937 the Secretary 
of agriculture by iemorandum ilo. 732 designated the Farn Security Ad- 
ministration as successor to the Resettlement Administration, thus 
carrying out the recommendation of the Committee on Farm Tenancy. The 
land-utilization program of the RA was transferred to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The new tenant-purchase program authorized by 
Title I of the Bankhead—Jones act was added to the duties of the Farm — 
Security Administration which continued to administer the rural rehabi- 
litation and the rural and urban resettlement programs. By this time 
-rehabilitation "in place" through standard loans was well recognized 

as the major program and rehabilitation by "resettlement" occupied a 
diminishing role. 


The Mnergency Relief appropriation act of 1938 (52 Stat. 809) began os 
the procecure of making direct appropriations to the Secretary of — 
Agriculture for the rehabilitation program which was continued by the : 
Hnergency Relief »ppropriation act of 1939 (53 Stat. 927). an inno- 
vation, continued to the time this report was written, was introduced 
by the Emergency Relief appropriation Act, fiscal year 1941 (54 Stat. 
.) 611) which, while continuing direct appropriations for the adrinis— 
trative expenses, cirected that loans were thereafter to be financed 
largely through borrowing from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Funds for rehabilitation were first included as a part of the Depart— 
fnent of Agriculture appropriation for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1942 (55 Stat. 408) and have been continued.in the agricultural ap- 
propriations. : . 

Congressional restrictions on the uses which might be made of funds 
for rehabilitation began in connection with an additional appropria— 
tion for the 1938 fiscal year (53 Stat. 507) and were later increased. 


In the spring of 1943'a resolution (H. Res. 119) was approved by the 
louse, creating a select committee of the House Committee on agricul- 
ture to investigate the activities of the Farm Security Administration. 
This Committee held extensive hearings 43/ and recommended new legis- 
lation L4/ which would give permanent status to the standard loan type 


42/ See Maddox, op.cit. es 

43/ Hearings before the Select Committec of the House Committee on Ag- 
ricylture, to Investigate the activities of the Farm Security adninis— 
tration, House of. Kepresentatives, Seventy-uightn Congress, First Ses- 
sion, pursuant to H. Pes. 119, part.1, May 11 to 28, 1943, inclusive; , 
part 2, June 7 to July 2, 1943, inclusive; part 3, 1944. 

44/ kkeport of Select Comittee of the House Cormittee on agriculture 
te [avestigate the activities of the Farm Security administration, 

@ douse keport No. 1430, 1944. : 
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of program. However, the rehabilitation program under the FSA con- 


tinued like its predecessors to function without specific congressional 
nandate since Title II or the Bankhe ad— Jones Act was never inplemented 
S an appropriation. 


Suinary.- Since 1930, significant changes have occurred in the pro- 
grans and in responsibilities for helping neecy farmers. .in unprece- 
dented combination of drought,depression, and unemployment affected 
farmers and non-farmers. The setting brought a demanm. for action on 
all fronts. One of the action prograns evolved was the rural rehabi- 
litation measures instituted by FEHa out of which grew the standard 
loan Eee administered by the Resettlement. administration and the 
Farm Security administration. The shift was from relief to rehabili- 
tation. The support was extended fron a National rather than local 
base. The administration of aid has been shifted from a local, de- 
centralized, and often private basis to a centralized Federal agency. 
The problem. that prompted the beginning of these changes was viewed as 
of a temporary, emergency nature. It has been found to be extensive, 
complex, rooted in institutional and cultural forces of long standing, 
and anenable only to costly, long-tire measures. 


In the beginning, inexperience, the possibility of failure, and the 
need for careful testing or exploration were all seconuary to the over- 
powering drive for action to overcome the conditions then’ bedeviling 
the Nation. With action has come increased understanding .of the pro- 
blen and of ways to meet it. The world in which rehabilitation has 
functioned has continued to change. ‘ith the change in the "great 
society" have come changes in the objectives as well as in the ad- 


ministration and procedures of rehabilitation. 


7 


' Training. Gourse, Oct. 1941, p. 58. ‘ 
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. CHAPTER 3 


OBJECTIVE OF RURAL REHABILITATION IN PEACE AND IN “AR 
The broad objectives of rural rehabilitation have been in a process 
of growth. They have changed as understanding grew of the causes of 
the problems of the people the program was designed to help. The 
broadened in common with the general trend for increasing direct 
action by the Federal Government to promote the "general welfare" of 
the people, They were reorimted as the Nation shifted from peace to 
war. Additional realignmamts will undoubtedly be called for and are 
needed as the Nation continues to work out integrated agricultural 
and other national policies in behalf of human welfaree | 


As the program has operated undar executive order rather than under 
specific Congressional legislation, changes in top administrative 
personnel have been of more than customary significance in the in 
evitable introduction of new viewpoints and philosophies which ul- 
timately find some form of expression in terms of program objectives. 


A: formal and clear-cut official pronouncement is not available for 
rural rehabilitation objectives generally or for the standard loan 
program.specifically at the various stages of development.1/ State- 
ments by administrative officials must be depended upon as evidence 

to some extent, for all objectives do net become formalized in pro- 
cedural documents. Just what constitutes an official objective may 

be open to question, for officials may make statements that are not 
supported by administrative action. For that mattcr, even the writtom 
procedures issued at the national level must be interpreted at each of 
the successive lower administrative levels and in this process some 
times become modified or, at worst, cven reversed by the time they are 
put into action at the county office level, 


In this analysis it is also recognized that what constitutes a major 
objective is perhaps a matter of interpretation, for what might be 
considered as objectives are also means of implementing the broad 
purposes. To diversify the farm enterprise by having at least two 
sources of cash income has been a goal in itself for borrowers but 
has also been a means of achieving the larger purpose of security for 
the individual family by providing a more stable income. - Thus there 
are many lesser objectives all pointed in the same general direction 
as the major goals. - 


> 4 


% Prepared by Olaf F. Larson, Bureau of Agricultural. Economics. 

y Perhaps the most specific was one prepared by FSA in connection 
with a personnel training. program which stated the long-run objectives 
of the agency as a whole. See Farm Security Administration, Induction 
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The growing concept of what constitutes rehabilitation sheds light 
; on the broadening objectives. In June 1934 when the rehabilitation 

r divisions were being established in State emergency relief adminis— 
trations, an FERA report said "The major and primary purpose of the 
rural rehabilitation program is ‘to make it possible for worthy des— 
titute farm families now eligible for relief to become. self- 
supporting on a planc consistent with American standards and insofar 
as possible on their own farms ."2/ & fev months later the objective 
of sclf—support was again reiterated. 3/ Hopkins in a memorandum of 
November 5, 1934 wrote "I want to see the hundreds of: thousands of 
farm families:on our relief rolls givm:aid which will enable’ them 
te make their:owm way,: and which thvy will fully repaye Our rural 
rchabilitation. program is*not predicated on charity."4/:- The follow 
ing May, he noted that a family wes considcred rchabilitated when no 
‘Further aid was nceded and it was crossed off the relict rolls.5/ 


Thus self-support was the goal of rchabilitation, but it was self- 


_ support at some planc of living "consistent with American standards." € 
Too, the financial help given by the Government was to’be repaid in 
full. 


- In 1940, a definition of rehabilitation, and of program objectives — 
although expressed in terms of one administrative region —- had 
general applicability. Rehabilitation was said to be accomplished 
when these four things were done: 


2 "1, When an adequate standard of living has been established 
for the family. We mean by adequate, ‘at least adequate food, 

clothing and shelter. It is not a sect level. It will vary 

from commnity to community, from State to State; it won't 

be the same thing one place as another.’ But at least it means 

parity for the family in whatever community they lives — 


"2, -When the family has paid off the loan that was made for 
the purpose of obtaining rehabilitation. . € 


n3.. when the family has obtained the facilities and ability : 
with which to refinance itself, if necessarye : 


"4. then — most important — the family has obtained the 
self-sufficient ability to maintain at least the standard 
of living established, and to make whatever future progress 
is required by its ow mental and physical growth."6/ 


a7 Objectives am Suggested Procedure for Rural Rehabilitation, Federal 

Rmergency Relief Administration, Viashington, DeC., June 27, 1934, Pe. nt 

.3/ Paul V. Maris in Rural Rehabilitation, vol. Z, no.1l, Nov.15,1934,p.21. 
Z/ See Rural Rehabilitation, Vol. 1, Ho. 1, Nov.:15, 1934, De 5 
5/ Harry L. Hopkins, "Hope for the Liillions," Today,4(2):3-4,20,May 4,1935- 
6/ Ralph */. Hollenberg, The Meaning of Rehabilitation, statemamt at ; 
Farm Security Agency Region IX Staff mocting, Mor. 21, 1940. . 
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In this statement, self-support is only implied, not specified. This 
is in part perhaps, because it Seems obviously on accompaniment of 
_ the other accomplishments and possibly because the applicants that 
were being accepted by 1940 were above tne relicf level, hence 
restoration to sclf—-support was not a prominent problem. As compared 
with the conceptions at the begirning of the rehabilitation progran, 
he goal for an adequate level of living was given greater euphasis. 
’ Yost in contrast with the earlier statements was the idea that re 
habilitation involved the development of skills and abilities, al- 
though even this was implied in the beginninge 


During the 5-‘or 6-year interval, the definition of rehabilitation 

had been sharpened. The broadencd objectives reflected both a grow | 
ing humaniterianism and a shift from primary concern with alleviating 
an emergency crisis to concern with permancnt solutions of decp-rooted 
problems of poverty. The standard rural‘rehabilitation loan program 
has had other goals than those mentioned in the ebove statements. It 
-hag had some goals directed more to the benefit of the Nation gensrally 
than for the special welfare of individual borrowers. For purposes of 
analysis, thercfore, it is convenient to classify the objectives into 
two broad groups, those (1) for the families '7/ b.ing rehabilitated 
and (2) for agriculture and society. The two are complementary in 
large measures ; 


Objectives for Families Assisted _ 


_ Most of the goals for individual familics assisted were more or less 
implicit from the beginning but became clarified and were given 
changing emphasis as the program developed. For this reason it is 
difficult to say that a particular objcctive originated during the 
administration of a particular agency. —_- - 


The standard lean program has prococded on the theory that for the 
most part the rural needy and uncmployad are average individuals 
‘willing and able to, earn their own'living, and that they can become 
“self-respecting citizens again if they are given the right kind. of 

a chance.8/ It is assumed that there is nothing fundammtally wrong 
77 The word "families" is used advisedly since less than 2 percent 
of the standard loans weré made to borrowers where the household 
consisted of a single person at the’time of application for the . 
SLOAN ie ee or se Sg ee pa: 
B/C. C. Davis, "The Development of Agricultural Policy Since the 
End of the World iar," op. cite, Pe 325; W. W. Alexander, 
“Overcrowded Farms" in Farmers_in a Changing ‘iorld, pe 871. * 
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wish families who have to seck rehabilitation aid.9/ This assumption 

is contrary to that which underlaid the "poor Laws" in the Elizabethan 

tradition which were based on the premise that a person's being in need 

branded him as incompetent or Worsce It is in line with the new 

‘ philosophy which accompanied acceptance by the Federal Government for 
responsibility for the unemployed and the later developments in public 

_assistancéel0/ =. | 


However, it was soon discovered that the rehabilitation program de- 
veloped was most syccessful with families who met certain eligibility 
requirements. In the early history of the program it was soon learned 
that whelesale transfer of rural families from the relict rolls was 
‘sure to include a large proportion. cither physically handicapped or so 
lacking in managerial ability that they could not take advantage of 
the opportunity of a program of the type offcred. By the end of the 
third year, administrators concluded there was necd for an auxiliary 
-program for the group not ready to uidertake the responsi bility of 
operating an independent farm unit, saying expcricce indicated .that 
only about "half of the destitute and low-income farm families are 4 
‘immcdiately capable of achieving 2 sclf-supporting status through the 
financed and supervised farm and home plan process ."11/ It has become 
clear that the program devcloped "is not intended for the helpless 

and the hopeless."12/ soe 


_9/ This view was supported by He. Ae wallace in an address "yhat the 
Scientist Can Do To Combat Racism" given Oct. 14, 1939. He cited li. S- 
Neff's study of "Socio-Economic Status and Intelligence," as pointing 
out that ncarly all the differmees in intelligence between groups of 
children of the highest and lovest status is due to environment. He 
also quoted the "Geneticists iManifcsto" made public in Auge 1939, in part 
as follows: "There can be no valid pasis for estimating and comparing 
the intrinsic worth of differmt individuals without economic and social 
-conditions which provide approximately cqual oppartunities for all mom 
bers of society instead of stratifying them from birth into classes with 
widely different privileges." Dwight Sanderson in his 1938 presidential 
‘address, "Disadvantaged Classes jn Rural Life," before the \merican 
Country Life Association assailcd the common notion of native inferiority 
as the cause of the disadvantaged classes saying that the mass of people 
living under disadvantagcous conditions Nare whet they are because of 
the conditions and not primarily because ef native inferiority." He said 
that unproved biological inferiority should not be used "as an alibi for 
neglecting to improve conditions under which satisfactory human life is 
obviously impossible." 

10/ Jane ll. Hoey, "The Significance of the Money Peyment in Public 
Assistance, Social Security Bull¢tin, vole VII, no. 9, Sept. 1944, PPe 3-5 

11/ Report of the Raninistrator of the Resettlement Administration,1937, 
Ppe 4-5e . 

(12/ Toward Farm Security, prepared under the direction of the FSA 
Personnel Training Committee, for FSA anployees, by Joseph Gaer, 
consultant, F-SeA., 1941, Pe 5 : i . 
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The major goals for the families accepted on the standard rural ro- 
habilitation pregram or its carlier equivalent are interpreted to 
have been as folkews; 


1. To Relieve Suffcring And Misery. - This purpose was particularly 
prominent when rehabilitation was first started to meet an emergency 
situation but became of lesser importance as the program shifted and 
broadened to attack the more fundammtal causes of poverty. Later, 
too, families selected for aid were usually above the relief level. 
In part, this goal was administratively determined since the program 
under FERA was intended to help rural families on rclicf. For 
families with resources depleted by drought and pests, and floods, 
this goal was especially pertinent. However, under RA and FSA where 
this objective was almost the sole one, it was more likely to be 
achieved by grents or emergency loans rather than through the standard 
loan programe 


2. To Restore To Permanent Szlf-support.- This goal was articulated 


because the people buing helped at first were on or near eee Later, 
it was restated in tcrms of security. Loans, supervicion, farm and 
home plans, dcbt adjustment, tcnure improvement, cooperative services 
and associations, and provision of facilities for improving health were 
all intended to support this objective. It was assumed that through 
these tools and techniques the goal could be reached. ‘ithout the 
attainment of this goal no family could be said to be rehabilitated.13/ 
Permanent self-support implies no further necd for financing through 
rurel rehabilitation since a part of this goal is the devclopment and 
acquisition of resources to the point where credit can be obtained 
fron the customary commercial sources, In fact, in some of the early 
statements of purpose the re-establishment of credit was given as a 
primary purpose of the progranel4/ The goal also implies self—support 
at some acceptable level of living. 


3. To Obtain a Physically Healthful Level of Living.- To achicve 

this goal, diversified "live-at-home" farsing has bcen encouraged. At 
all times a basic point called for in every farm plan has been home 
production of most of the family's food supply and livestock feed, 

The first statement of policy said "Home or community gardens, food 
canning and conservation, poultry and pig raising and producing milk 

for family use are recognized in general as the first steps in the 
rehabilitation program."15/ Production of a year-round supply of home— 
grown vegetables, fruit, meat, poultry, eggs and milk for family use 

and of pasture, forage, and grain for "subsistencc" livestock have 
continued to be a goal for each family as a means of getting enough 
quantity and variety of food with the minimum money outlay. 

13/ During the first months while the loan program was an undifferentiated 
ene, approved policy included the acceptance for rehabilitation of a 
client whose probable income could not be made to equal probable expendi- 
tures, if by making a loan some saving could be effccted in relief costs. 
- See policy interpretations by P. V. Maris in Rural Sete ey 

bya Lyd. 2, eb.-15,-3938, --peil3. 


14/ First Wgign Report, Resettlement Administration, tiashington, 1936, Pere 
15/ Objectives and Suggested Procedure for Rural Rehabilitation, p.2. 
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Lt first the content of the desired material level of living was 

\) 9 vagucly defined but tended to be the "minimum! level prescribed for 
relief families. In later ycars it was more precisely spelled out, 
end for food was in terns of a "minimum adequate" level of nutrition. 
Jomes G. Maddox, when dirgcetor of the rural rehabilitation program, 
tontatively sct the following dollar values at 1936 prices for 
mininum. physical annual requirements for a.farm family of five, by 
arocas: -gouth, 2550; North, 630; \iest, 4660.16/ 


= 


16/. Je G, Maddox, "Suggestions for a National Program of. Rural 
_.. Rehabilitation and Relicf." Journal: of Farm Economics, 21:881-896 ’ 
Nov. 1939. Including cultural” requirements, thc values were 
South, 3705; North &B20;. Hest y645—" i Ce ae ct ane 
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Usually the goals have been given a quantitative measurc. A recent 
guide for foods nevded for best health has been the following:17/ 


. 


EVERY DAY ONE PEFSON WV 6 4DS 3 Iii A YEAR ONE PERSON NEZDS ABOUT: 


3 to 4 Cups Milk 90 Gallons Milk 


ee 08 60 ee of 


26 Pounds Butter (about 75 
Gallons Milk Needed to 
Furnish Cream for Butter 
Making) .. 


Butter (1/2 Pound a eck) 


e@ jee e8 e8 se op 
° 


1 Egg (at Least 3 to 4 a Tieek) 20 to 25 Dozen Beggs 


Se 


ifcet Once a Day 100 to 125 Pounds Lean iicat, Poultry 
Fish 


Lard or Fat Meat for Cooking 30 Pounds Lard, Fat Pork’ and Bacon 


5 Bushels Potatoes to Have Them 


-Potatocs Once or Twice 
aut Tvicere Day ¢ 


2 


78 08 be e8 [ee ve ve' ee se ee 


7 to 15 Pounds Dricd Beans and Peas 
to Use 2 or 3 Tines. a weck 


2 or More Othcr Vegctables Es- 
pecially Grcen and Yellow 
Colored Vegetables, such as. 
Green Beans, spinech, Tur- 


Fnough Othcr Vc ctabies, Tomatoes and 
nip Tops and Other Greens, ‘ruit for Daily Use Either Fresh, 
Rutabegas, Carrots sStorcd, Dried, Canncd (goals for 

Tomatocs, Oranges or Grapefruit: Quarts of Canncd Tomatoes, 

Vegetables, Fruits, wert, Poultry, 

“Fish vary by arcas)18/ 


ee 00 08 46 88 C6 


Fruit Once or More 


io ee 
. 


}Bushal. of Any hole! Grain for 
Cureal and 150 to 200 Pounds of 
Flour and/or Cornmeal , ; 


Thole Grain Ccreal and Bread 
"at Least Bice a Diy 


en 


- 


swects — 50 to 60 pounds (this 
Includes Sugar for Canning), 
byrups and Hon ey 


sweets — Sugars, Sorghum, 
Molasses, laple Syrup, Hon¢ 


@ 
ea 


ee ee @0 #0 ef 


Form FSA-14-B, 19-42, U. S. Departnent of «griculture, Farm 


18/ A goal of 80 quarts of fruits and vegetables camed annually for 
cach family member hes been a gcneral standard, 
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‘Prescriptions of nutrition expirts have been followed in setting up 


thosé' food guides but the ‘precise content has varicd fron time to 
time,19/ During the first ycar on the program, the family is cx 
pected. to produce at least. half of its food supply.20/ In. succeed~ 
ing years the preportion is expccted to be increased until, undcr 
favorable conditions, 75 percent ‘of the -food is home grown. It has 
been recognized that these standards must be adapted to local climatic 
and soil conditions, «= ' oe 


The goals for-¢lothing ‘are that there bo cnough for health and warmth, 
at least one change for each member of the family, and of a kind that 
will enable the childra to attend school and the family to take part 
in community ectivities,21/ In achieving this goal, the repair and 
remodeling of all clothes, bcfore buying now has been encourazcd, or 
the making at home, if this is nore economical than buying ready—made. 
It is of interest that onc memorandum given a widc circulation among 


Fes. rehabilitation personnel notcd that,. "Psychologically, it may be 


more important that the family be well-dressed than that it be 


—adequatuly fed."22/ 


The standards call for at least a weather-tight, sercened house, a 
Sanitary toilet, end sitisfactory water Supply. More specifically, 
Criteria suggcsted as minimn standards for housing and living con- 
ditions are: "Adequate space for camed and storcd foods; walls and 
woodwork’ in. good.’condition, plaster repaired, paper and Daint, 11 
necessary; floors in repair; windows in good repair, frames solid and 
panes replaced; doors and windows screened and brecding places ef 
flies climinated; ‘storage space for Clothing, bedding, kitchen utensils, 
dishes, and staple food supplies; safe stcps into house’and cecllar 
(hand rail on stair steps); roof that does not leak; safe water noar 


‘the house, tight well curb; a sanitary toilet; and walks to principal 
/ building."23/ Chinnecys should be safe against fires. The housc should 


have cnough rooms so that children over 2 years old could sl cep in a 
roon apart from their parents and older boys and girls could Sleep in 


19/ See, for‘ example, Toward Farm Security, pp. 103-104. 
2O0/pibidy epee 02 sein aa em Ge se capa 
21/ Supervisors! Guidebook, U.S, departnent of égriculture, Farm Security 


‘Administration, n.d.,. Dy 27. 


ae), iemorandum: by Claribel Nye quoted in Rural Rehabilitation vol. I, 
Sa ieee i RIE IES 2 Se an ener ee ed 


no, 1, p, 10,° 
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Beds and bedding should be enough so that not more than two persons 
need sleep in one bed. An infant should have a separate bed. 

Minimun goals for other household equipment include a stove that will 
bake, utensils to prepare plain nieals and properly care for milk, 
dishes enough so all the family can cat together, a dishpan, pressure 
cooker, 80 quart jars or the equivelent per person, two washtubs and 

a washboard, a sewing machine and a grod pair of scissors, 3 irons 

(if flatirons are used), a good lanp if reading or studying is done at 
night, and chairs enough for the entire family.24/ 


Correction of chronic physical or dental conditions and provision for 
care needed currently are a part of the general objective of attaining 
physical health. 


fithough a few of the equipment items -- chairs, irons, ‘enough beds 
and space so the boys and girls can sleep in different rooms — are 
largely rcflections of social values of our culture, the majority of 
items sct forth as minimuns in achicving the goel of healthy living 
have validation in the science of our time. Good health has been 
considered a means of overcoming the lack of initiative and. energy 
so often ascribed to the poverty stricken, 


4. To attain a Socially Desirable Level of Living.— Under FERA, the 
emergency dictated that ail efforts be devotcd to meeting physical 
needs of families. As understanding grew of the problems faced in 
achieving permanent rehabilitation, and as the cenccpt of rchabilitation 
broadened to take in social as well as economic ends, ‘consideration was 
given te what the sociologist calls the "non-matcriel" elements in the 
levcl of living, In the second amual report the Resettlement 
Administration stated "In many areas the children of these families 
have been encouraged to attend a complete tern of school for the first 
time. Likewise, the self-respect of climtst families has risen to 
the point that many are again participating in comunity activities 
from which their insecurity had forecd then to withdraw.25/ 


‘Although the content of a secially desirable level of living has not 
been as precisely charted as have the zoals for food, clothing, .and 
shelter, the goals include: children's attendance at school for the 
entire term, access to at least one newspaper and one farn magazine, 
family participation in commmnity activitics in such forms as church 
and school affairs, extension clubs, neighborhood group meetings and 
other community get-togethers.26/ in allowance is desirable in the 
budget for contributions te church and charity or gifts in accord with 

the circumstances of the family. Every family should have some recne- 
ation, many forms of which need cost little or nothing.27/ Tke intent 
is that families should be fullparticipants in the.affairs of. their 
cormmunity. : ! Ree PARES 
24/ Ibid, pps-107-208} Supcervisors' Guidebook, p,. 27. $e ne : 
25/ Report of the Ldrinistrator of the Rescttlenent Adm..,..19375 pe de 


, 26/ Supervisors' Guidebook, p. 206 . Maree Be. 
27/ Toward Farm Security, pe 108 ~ ee, ee 
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The, eal has also ‘found interpretation ° as part of the objective of 
attaining security and of becox ing, participants in a democratic 
society. Lack of ‘participation in comunity activities is believed 
to reflect frequently an inferior status. ‘This, in common with other 
Sc a conditions of diving, is not conducive to good morale. 


tt To To Acquiré the Skills and Abil the Skills and bilities Reeded to Man2ge Their Ov 
Farm and Home. Successfully and “and Home Successfully and Independently. Sometimes this SOR SUES 


is expressed in terms of "managerial ability" or "farsightedness." 
Attainment means being able to get along without supervision, to have 
the judgment to know when and where to ask for advice. This: objective 
rests upon the assumptions that (1) most rural rehabilitation familics 
are average folks and (2) the resources for lasting rehabilitation re- 
Side within the people themselves. Training and supervision have bem 
designed, at least philosophically to develop these innate resources 

- by, teaching skills and techniques 2nd fostering initiative, the ability 
-to meet problems, to plan, and to make decisions. rong other things, 
this objective means training in reat homo ‘diversificd, soil- 
saving farning and utilization of materials such as timber, rock, and € 
gravel thet are available on the far for improvement of eataiiest 
Emphasis on this objective grew out of cxperiencc. Many borrowers 

had. been fariiing “with a sect of inherited notions" in the "hoc farner" 
tradition for so-long that ‘they had.to-be. taught very simple but nore 
up-to-date fam: practices. Modem technoloz ical and scientific develop- 
moants were foreign to them. Others needed training in shifting fron 

a one—cash crop to a diversified live-at-hone type of farming. Lack 

of managerial ability was videspread, partly because under the 
paternalistic plantation syston of the Cotton South there pags been only 
a Limit ed. opportunity to. SS this aoa eas ale 


De. T Achieve ‘Beurity.- ehis Pal was fmplied te the. ee of salf- 
support. It became a definite objective with the organization of 

the Farm Security <drainistration in line with the recormendations of 

the Presidamt's Comittee on Farm Tenancy. Before the adoption of “. 
this goal, progran emphasis was rather strictly upon rchabilitation, < 
_ that is, restoring farm peoplé to some economic status which it was . 
assumed they previously held. Frogran activities with the adoption 

of this goal could more correctly be described as “habilitation" as . 

help was directed to familics who h.d never in their lifctine had a 

_ secure economic status. It was at this ‘point that the rchabilitation 
progran shifted from. almost a purely relief measure .to-one Setoaeetls 


By .. to salve. sone of ‘the Jundanentat caus es 23 ca a er Ae oe » 


. Stable and improv od. setae on: the land; pee measures “aN as adedt ad 


justient. to prevent loss of temre, were designed to ingrease the 
security of groups at a ‘particular ning of ‘the agricultural ladder. 

The devclopnent of tio. or-more fami. enterprises to provide geods fer * 
_ the market. by providing a-nore stable and -dependable -incone..than 

growing one cash crop contributes to. the -sccurity goal. . So too, does 

the building up of soil fertility through good cropping, tillage, 

and other good land use practices. lhe fostering of self-sufficiency 
through producing and making a large share of the family's living 

needs en the farm and in the fam home have been considered a means ~ 
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of adding security by reducing dependence on cash income subject 
to market influences. Provision sn ‘the family budget for life and 
burial insurance within the family's ability to pay iseonoLoer a 
‘means of attaining some security. | 


The goal of security for the individual rehabilitation family is 4 
reflection of the progressive development in theories ofp social 
responsibility which hold that, "It is the decurity of society, _ 
including the pror, not Irelief of the poor!’ which is at stake."26/ 


7, To Obtain Land Resources Sufficient For !n Economic Unit of the 
family-farm type.— Tie family farm has been considered the tra- 
ditional and desirable type of fam organization in the United States. 
It has been defined as boing no larger than the family can operate 
successfully without hiring outside labor except at brief peak periods 
at planting or harvest tine.29/ Such a farm is further defined as one 
having the capacity to yicld income which can maintain a fanily 
according to acceptable luvels of living, pay annual operating ex- 
pases, pay for and maintain necessary livestock and farm and hone 
equipment, and pay off the purchase price if the farm was bought at 4 
price consistent with its carning capecity.30/ Farm ownership has 
been held to be a desirable goal for standard rchabilitation borrowers 
but it is probably fair..to ssy that this has been more a thcoretical 
long-time than imncdiatc working objcctive, in view of the large pro- 
portion of non-owner borrowers and the magnitude of the Nation's 
farn-tenancy problcms. 


horc immediate has been the goal of scecing that evcory family has an 
adequate land base for an economic farm unit including all the elements 
of the family farm but owmmership. This reflects 4 development in 
thinking oway from the alnost purcly subsistence goals of the carly 
prograii to realization that, in ordur to ncet necessary cash living 
and operating expenses and to repay loans, © fanily had to have an 
"economic unit" — cnough geod Land vith sufficient improva.cnts to 
produce the returns nccded for successful rchabilitation. During the 
war, the tendency has been to include full employment of available 
family labor as part of the definition of an cconoiic unit. 


‘Special real estate loans (later farm and hane improvciient and farm 
enlargement loans), farmunit reorganization, and improved lcasing 
arrangements have been deviccs to enable borrowcrs to. get adequate 
land resources in the family-farn tradition. iiore frequently, having 
an cconomic unit — especially during the war years — has bccn a 
condition to receiving a loan. Tho land-leasing cooperative associa— 
tions, although not in the traditional fanily-farm pattern, have been 
an erincntal effort to provide adcquate land resourccs. 

287 Hocy, op. cit. | | | 

29/ FS. Instruction 621.1 (Rov. 9-21-40). >> 
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‘8. To Beeome Full Participants. in a Democratic Var 


Le abies nial 
of Life.-' This 
goal’ is but the extension of tho danocratic ideal to the individual 
rehabilitation farily. It neans taking part in the nornel social, 
educational, cconomic, rcligious, and political life of the 
Community. It means an opportunity to become an important and in- 


tegral part of the farn community — in sociological terms, the 


achievenent of status. It means frecdon of civil liberties. It 
means the epportumity for individual development -- the chance te 


.gct ahead. The assumption is that rehabilitation is not coriplete : 


until the individual and family are integrated into the conmunity 


and society. — . 


Recvaluation and restatenent of objcctives as a result of the war 
have crystallized this goal, ee 


' Neighborhood: Giscussion or “action groups," organiz-tion of co- 


operative associations wherein oné neriber has one votc, and en 


. couragcnient of individuczl borrower responsibility for shaping farn 
and hone plans have all -bcon‘neans of teaching familiarity with the 
: democratic proccss and preparation for-full participation in a 


democratic Soci cty. «- 


pie 


9. To Socure Maxinun Employment of Farily Labor. -The wartinie needs 


of the Nation were largely responsible for formulation of’ this ob- 
jective. However, studies of the resources and available labor 
anong low-income farmers were bringing a growing realization of the 
trenmendeus volune of uncererployment in this segment of the rural 
population, .It cane to be recognized, too, that full employment was 
an .aid in achieving the other economic goals of rehabilitation. 
Further, full exploynat was seen as’ an incentive to improved morale 


_ and a neans of having a stake in the denocratic way of life.’ - 


The plan has been to accorplish this objective by producing food, 
fibers, and other needed products on the family's owm farm, except 
where restricted farm resources prevent the full cuploynent of 


available labor; in this case, the surplus manpowcr has been. en. 


couraged to help meet the agricultural and industrial labor necds 
of the coriunity.30/ 


Credit, farm end home planning, supervision, coopcrative activities, 
‘the health program, teure improverient, and debt adjustment were 


directed to:the attainment of this goal. 


Tine Allowed for Reaching goals:— ‘No time limit was set originally 


within which an individual -fardly on its farm‘had ‘to ‘achicve these 
major objectives in order to be considered rehabilitated: "complete 
rchabilitation may require many years."32 ore reeehtly, the official 
20/ For a proliminary attaipt to intcrpret -this dcfinition in terns of 
acres, farm organization and levels of living, sec Donald R. Rush and 
Olaf F. Larson, Farn ltesources and Farming Systems Needed to Mect Living 
Needs of Farm Families In Five-Typo-of-Famun Areas. Part I, Summary 
U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Burcau of Agricultural economics, Wash,.,Jar.1942 
31/ FSA Instruction 731.1, dated 11-42. - 7 : 


32/ Policy intcrpretation by Paul y, Maris, Rural Rehabilitation, p. 14. 
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policy has been to require cvidimce of progrcss by the end of the 
third full year if further supervisory and financial assistance is 
to be receiv cd. 33/ 


National Objectives for Agriculture and General Welfare. 


\ ~ 


The broad objectives of rchabilitation with respect to agriculture 


‘and the general welfare of the Nation, like the goals for the in- 


dividual recipicts of s tandard rehabilitation leans, have changed 
and grovm during the program's history. These adjustments have becn 
mainly a roflection of the changing world in which the progran has 
been operating. The shift from peace to war and from depression to 
prosperity, from wmaiploynent to full industrial empioyment have 
inevitably reactcd on this program. The gools for the Nation to 

be furthered through the rehabilitation progran are nore definitely 
associated with particular adrinistrativce agcneics than are goals 
for the individual, simply because the change in agcncics has bccn 
so ¢drrclated. with ccoriomic, social, and othcr changes, Rcoricnta- 
tion of objcctives has becn forced because of expecicncy, growing 
understanding of :the causes of rural poverty, growth in the conccpt 
of rchabilitation, increased knowledge of the factors liniting re 
habilitation, and changes in thce.national situction. 


The result of these changes was that sone of- those later adopted wers 
contrary. to thosé originally thought appropriate in view of carlicr 
conditions. Broadly the gbjectives can be put into tuo catcgorics: 


(1) those that have continucd throughout tho progran or have been 


added ‘and are still in force and (2) those that have been dropped or 
ercatly ce-enphasized.. The following are in the first of these groups: 


1. To Save the Taxpayer's ioncys- A prinery reason why relief 


-assistance for farners took the form of rural rehabilitation was be~ 


cause many believed Mthe cheapest measure to adopt.e34/ This was 
Genionstrated time and again in the statements of Hopkins, ‘/estbrook, 
and others. In the fall of 1934, ‘sestbrook wrote, "...a very. large 
percentage of them can rehabilitate themselves anc becotie self 
sustaining, self-respecting citizins under conditions which may be 
easily brought about by the Governnent at less cost to the Government 
than the cost of direct and work rdlicf as at presente"35/ Hopkins, 


too, emphasizcd that full repayz.ent for the aic was expected, saying, 


"Our rural rehabilitation program is not predicated on charity«<"36 
33/7 FSA Instruction: 403.1, dated 825-43. 0+ © ae 
34/ Rehabilitation was also considercd nore desirable. than relief “from 
the standpoint of the recipimt!'s attitudes and norals, : just as work 
relief was believed superior to direct relief. © a 


 35/ Lawrence W. ‘Westbrook, "Rehabilitation of Stranded Familics," 


Annals American Acadeny of Political and Social Scicnce, 176:74-79, 


venber 5, 1934, Harry. Le Hopkins to Lawrence 


~ 


_ Nestbrook cited in’ Rurdl Kchabilitation, wl. I,m. 1, Per de. 
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“labor, the potential nunber of family faris is still ‘further: = :* 


37/7 Cited in Report of the Adninistrator 
<38/.See Je Me Gaus and L. O. Nolcott, Public Administration and the 


a Shem 


Henry A, Wallace, as’ Secretary of Agriculture, in testimony on 
May 27, 1940 said, "It is, of course, far cheaper for the Govern— 
ment to help these farnibies get re-established in farming than it 
is to provide relief for then in the cities or on the highways. 
From 2 social standpoint, thore is no comparison between the two 
methods. ‘ork rclief in the cities costs about $800 per fanily 
per year, Even rural work relief costs from 4350 per year upward. 
Rehabilitation — counting all losses on loans, the cost of super 


“vision, and every other item of expense — costs only about le. 


a year per family ."37/ 


204210) Preserve, Reinforce, and Perpetuate the Family-type Farm. 
National land policy has traditionally been directed, .in theory, 
toward the encouregenent of the family—type ferm. The belief in a 


- political economy bascd upon the individual's owning and working 


his ovm farm has been an idcal of long standing in thc Departinct 
of Agriculture, anc in the Nation at large. The assumption has © 
also becn:that the inhermt anc superior values ascribec to rural 
life can best be rcalizcc through the tracitional owncr—occupicd 


and opcratec ‘type of farm econoriy e38/ 


The growth of conmercializcc anc nmechanizec agriculture has been 
lookc upon as conducive to the Gdcvelopnent of corporate largo- 


scale holdings and the wiping out of family farms. This concen 


‘tration of holdings vas secn as responsible for the Cisplacenent 
of many farm fazilies, causing then to need the assistance of the 


-rchabilitation progran. On the other hand, attempting to.rehabili- 


tate families on units too small and lanc too poor was also an 


sobstacle to attaining economic security. The family farn defined . 


as one large enough to produce a living for the family anc pay 
necessary expenses but snall enough so little or no hirec labor. 
is requirec -- has therefore been sem as 4 means of implenenting 
rehabilitation for families already poor, anc in preventing the 


‘need for rehabilitation of other families. The possible numbcr of 


fanily farms; as definec, will vary with the level of living es- 
tablishec as the minimun cesirable..and.the size of farm requirec 
uncer a particular systen of farm organization. to provide the in- 


‘come necessary to support the level of living and pay other oc 


pmses, If, to these two variables, is acdec: the qualification 
that the farm provide full and productive cupleyment of the family 
changed. The wartine rehabilitation progran was pointcd in the 
direction of farm units of the fanily type. which’ would use :avail- 
able labor fully and efficiently.39/° +? © 8% dey) Kew eager pare 


' ‘ . 


of: the FSA's s1 940) De Oe 


United States Departrient of Agriculture, Public administration 
Service, Chicago, 1940, pp. 17 and 73, for-assunptions held *arong 
U. S. Department. of kericulturs aduinistrators which have been inte 
portant in policy deteriinations. , 

39/ Letter C. B. Baldwin, Administrator, FS, to all county 


personnel, Auge 26, 1942. 
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| 3. To bring about a better adjustment of population and land resources 
E and land conservation.— Under the Yesettlenent administration a basic 
assuliption was that the cause of much rural poverty was a faulty rela— 
tionship of population and lan“, wherein the people were victims of 
mistaken policiss of lan settlement, the exploitation of natural re- 
: sources, and improper cultivation of the soil. 40/ Rehabilitation by 
& resettlerent was the first and was once considered to.be the major at- 
tack to correct this maladjustment, but policies ana measures connected 
with rehabilitation in place were also useful. For example, the denial 
of loans to applicants who were living in an area designated as unsuit— 
able for a certain type of faraing could prevent the perpetuation of 
; undesirable land use practices and enccurage the applicant to move to a 
Location that had more farming opportunities. Likewise, the discourage- 
nent of migration to areas of limited opportunity helped to lessen tne 
r danger of new man-land maladjustnents. 


E Loss and depletion of the soil resulting from exploitative farming prac— 
tices were seen as costly to the Nation, and responsible for increasing 

pressure on land resources. Wot only incivicual families, but the Nation, 

‘ stood to gain through encouragerient of husbandry designed tu save soil and 
maintain fertility. : : 


4. To achieve full utilization of manpower in the low-incone farn popu-— 
: lation.- This objective was a war measure. in fact, by the fall of 1942 
4% became a major goal with rehabilitation per se avowedly remaining as 
an objective "only insofar as the fullest ana best use of -the resources 
of. these families in the production of fucd and fiber for war contributes 
to their rehabilitation." Zi/ The wartime goal has been based upon the 
assumption, widely supported, 42/ that the low-income farmers constituted 
a vast reservoir of under-employed and unpraductively—employed manpower 
and upon the:further supposition thet this reservoir coulc be utilized, 
with the aid of rehabilitation and other devices, ‘to make a substantial 
contribution to the Nation's war neeas, especially in agricultural .pro- 
duction. “he e 


PRE ET 


Fi 
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# : Re ae 
40/ First anual heport, Resettlenent adiinistration, pulse SReportoof 
the Administrator of the Resettlement ad:inistration, 1937, p. i 

Letter, C. B. Baldwin, administrator, FSa, to all county personnel, 
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42/ See for exauple, Paul J. Jehlik ant Olaf F. Larson, Obstacles to In- 
creased War-Food Production by Low-Inccne Farmers, UsSs: Dept. -of-Aer., 
FSA Release No. 3, 1942 ramily Progress Report, June 7, 1943, Table 5; 
testimony of John D. Black before the House Committee Investigating 
National Defense Migration, Feb. 13, 1942; Donald R. Rush and Phillip F. 
aylesworth, "War and the Low-Incone Farmer," Land Policy. Review, Jan., 
1942, pp. 3-5; Philip G. WYonmer ‘and Robert K. Buck, ‘asted Manpower in 
Agriculture," Lana Policy Review, Apr. 1942, pp. 9-18; John C. Ellickson 
and John M. Brewster, "Manpower and the anerican Farm Plant," Land Policy 
Review, May 1942, pp. 17-22; Claude h. VWickard, “How Small Farms Can Help," 
radio talk June 26, 1942; Rainer Schickele "Smn1] Farms Can Produce More," 
Iowa Farm Eeonomist, July 1942, pp. 8-10. —° Re leet 
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It was recognized tmt some of the under-enployed were expected to go.’ 
é into the armed forces and a large number into industry, and that to 
bring the remainder into full agricultural production a variety of 
measures would be needed. For the latter, a large group could nake 
the maximum contribution on their present farms if provided with credit, 
supervision, and the other aids to make the best use of land and labor. 
Others on poor land or tvo small units would have to relocate on better 
land or acquire more land if they were to be fully productive. Still 
others could best utilize their capacities by working as farm laborers. 
43/ Byproducts of bringing these low-income groups into more productive 
enployment were expected to include retirement of many of the poorest 
farms from cultivation and the combination of small vacated farms into 
nore efficient family-farm units. ae 


For those whose labor was to be best utilized by remaining as farm 
operators, emphasis was first, to produce at home the food needed by 
the family and second, to produce a surplus for market. Stepped-—up 
food-production goals, with the continuation of the war, emphasized 
the need for 4 marketable surplus. This, in turn, was accompanied by 
a policy of making new leans only to farmers who had the ability and 
resources to make substantial increases in war crops and products. 
Available supervision tended to be concentrated on the group of bor- 
rowers who could show production results. . | 


A possible danger of the pressure to get quick response in terns of 
increased production was that the disadvantaged groups located on in- 
€ adequate units and poor land would be neglected and even placed ina 
relatively more disadvantaged position. ‘This danger was intensified 
to the extent that there were not constructive measures (through train— 
ing, job placement, ana other services) to facilitate the enploynent 
in industry or elsewhere in agriculture cf such groups, thus compen- 
sating for not arranging for them tc take part as farmers in'the war 
program. Also not to be overlooked are the possible postwar conse— 
quences for those whe gave up the modicum cf security provided by even 
poor land and too-small farms to go into a war job off the farn. 


5; To rake available to all our citizens the cpportunities of denocra- 
so thit they, might have a stake in it.- With the war came an a— 
wakened consciousness cf the necessity of strengthening democracy. There 
was realization that many people in America -— among them- the ._ handieap- 
ped group.in agriculture:—— hac little ‘or no stake in democracy. 44/ 
People with no stake couldc not be expected. to have a high morale; it 

was feared. they eould even "constitute fertile soil for Fifth Column : 
activity."-45/ For people to be more than willing to defend their coun- 
-try, they must believe they have a country .worth defending. -*- = 
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Mobilizing Farm Manpower for War Production, Farm Security Adminis— | 
tration, Dee. :14,. 194255. ee rates pattie 

44/ Raymond C, Smith, "The Social Significance of the FSA Program in 
View of Ppesent World Conditions," abstract of address delivered at | 
Region III FSA Regional Conference, Sept. 13, 1940; Howard R. Tolley, 
The Farner Citizen at War, the lMacmillan Co., New York, 1943, pp- Mesh 
LTT % Sea Ges ls 
45/ #arn Security administration and Defense, Farn Security adninistra—_ 
tion, Washington, D. C. (n.d.). >, ; Ea Eat le 
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Taking part in the Food for Freedom program was looked upon as giving 
under—employed farmers some opportunity, giving them some sense of 
having a part in the war effort. Beyond that the contention was for 
"a powerful effort to open up for the Nation's low-income farm popula- 
tion a better way of life, a future, a new world of opportunities. 
There mast be developed vocational opportunities for the young people 
on the low-income farms, tomerrow's citizens who can find hope only 
through opportunity to develop their abilities anc thus become self- 
reliant through the use of their labor. There must be opportunities 
for govd education in.elementary and secondary schools, for training 
in special skills, for normal intellectual development. 


"There must be opened up to low-income farm peuple the opportunity to 
become an important part of the farm community, to close the gap that 
seens to stand between the disadvantaged and the more fortune in agri- 
culture. There must be the opportunity for neighborhocd activities, 
for discussion groups, for community recreation, for free expression 
of religious convictions." 46/ 


It should not be inferred that making democracy work had not been a 

goal of rehabilitation before the war. The fact is that rembilitation 
borrowers had been encouraged to exercise their civil rights and to take 
part in decisions that affected them. But the wartime situation brought 
a ciarification of this objective. 


The following objectives are those that have been dropped or greatly 
de-emphasized: 


1. To rehabilitate farmers without adverse-effects on the commercial 
econcny.— This cbjective applied particularly to the early stages of 
the rehabilitation program uncer FiRa, but was continued in some measure 
until almost the cutbreak uf the war. This was a facet cf the theory 
that if the products of the people on relief entered commercial cnan- 
nels, the market would be cepressed and more people would be thrown on 
relief. at the time the rehabilitation program was started a fundamen- 
tal assumption wus that the cause of the depression was surplus produc-— 
tion in relation to effective demand both in agriculture and in industry, 
am that the way to bring recovery under the conditions was to reduce 
the surplus. at the least, there was a fundamental maladjustment be- 
tween the supply of and effective demand for our agricultural products, — 
47/ This assumption was accompanied by the dismal suggestion that 
literally millions of people would never again find prceductive employ— 
ment within the limits of the orthodox economic organization. They would 
be stranded. Westbrook said, "The assumption by the general’public that 
unemployment is a preduct of the depression, and that after the depres-— 
Sion only a few men will be without jobs, is tragically erroneous ... 
technological development in industry, depletion of natural resources, 


46/ Hammer and Buck, op.cit.; also James G. Maddox, A Statement of the 
Role of Low-Income Farm Families in the War Effort, -presented before the 
House Committee See eee National Defense liigration, Farm Security 
Administration, Feb. 13, 1942, pp. 23-24. Me 

41/ "The | Rehabilitation Progran," Monthly Report.of the Federal Ener- 
gency relief Administration, August aethrochecust sl. 1935 epi. 
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é obsolescence of industries, and regulated production of agricultural 
commodities have all contributed to make: families stranded. "43/ He 
noted drought as a cause of stranded populations in the dry areas. 
Technological developments were considered as having more serious ef- 
fects than all other causes combined. Most of the heads of the indus— 
‘trially stranded families were foreseen as unacceptable to high-speed 
modern industry. BUMPERS 7 


at the start of the rehabilitation program it was noted, "Generally 

speaking we now have enough farmers in the United States to produce 

all the farm products that the domestic and foreign markets will con- 
-sume_ at prices that will enable farmers 40 make a living." 49/ Hopkins 
. explained that despite,the complaints that there were already too.many 
..farmers, "There is no visible future in industry for then; the cities 
- are overcrowded with industrial unemployed." 50/ 


In view of the sityation, the action indicated at the start seened to 
be production for use on a subsistence basis and the barter of surplus 
production with cther relief and rehabilitation families; antshort; 
measures to foster a barter and production-for-use econony parallel 

to the commercial economy so as not to disrupt. the latter. 


The promotion of subsistence farming and. of barter excharpe had wide 
support. 51/ 52/ : . Seat. 


é The wisdom of developing a dual economy seems to have been challenged 
by Paul V. Maris when in his policy interpretations he cautioned, "Pro- 
ducts that can be disposed of through regular channels should be en- 
couraged amung farmers who are being rehabilitated onthe basis. of 
full-time agriculture. While it is true th.t the Surplus Relief Cor- 
oration may provide a market by purchasing for people who are on 
relief, it is better to develop a production program that will not 
have to be revamped when emergency relisf.is abandoned." . 53/ 


The shift away from this early objective was rapid. It was completely 
_ repudiated by wartine efforts to achieve maximum production. 


2. To keep: the maximum number of people on the land.- Some may ques— 

’ tion that this has ever been a goal, in view of the recognition that 
‘there were "too many farmers."" Yet it was an objective in the early 
program. It was partly a reflection of the dark outlock that industry 
“would never again employ as many people as it once had, and that even 

-, after recovery there would bea residual of stranded population. For: 
these, the maximum-security could be had on the soil where at least a 
part of the’ living could be produced, .The view was popular. Henry I. 
Harriman, ‘as president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce asserted, "The 


: AS/ We op.cit. Sale aeer pee 
"os AGF Objectives and Suggested Procedure for Rural Rehabilitation, p. 4. 
50/ Hopkins, op.cit. piste . } 
51/ See Lord and Johnstone, op.cit.’, pp. 4-37-65 
> ‘ 52), address by Howard R. Tolley before “xtension Conference, ames, Towa, 
| ae Oct. 18, 1938, cited in Rural Rehabilitation, vol. I, no, 1, P. 8. 

D3/. Rural Rehabilitation, vol. I, no. 2, p. 14. ye 


# 48/ Westbrook, 
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long-time remedy for unemployment is to develop a form of life in 
which the worker is, in part, independént of wages and can raise a 
substantial portion of his own food in the garden surrounding his 
own home, in a suburban area."54/ L. ©. Gray, then director of the 
Land Utilization Division of the Resettlement Administration, 
conmenting on the slight prospect of an early solution to industrial 
unemployment said, "It is evident that our national safety lies in 
the direction of making it possible for a larger proportion of our 
population to finda secure foothold on the land."55/ He added, 
"This does not necessarily mean a further amplification of an already 
-enbarrassing surplus of commercial agricultural products.” 


Acceptance of the assumption that there are certain inherent and 
superior values in rural life was also at the root of this objective. 
‘jestbrook wrote, "...our farm-born American culture is threatened by 
the cities pulling our people away from the vital earth ... American 
culture should also reach the heights or fall back in proportion as it 
- maintains contact with the carth. It was encouraging to see hundreds 
of thousands of Americans turn toward the farm in 1931 and 1932 ... 
there are more than three million fan:+born people in the opm country 
today who would heve moved to the city in the past few ycars if city- 
ward migration had continucd at the same rate as in the prco-depression 
decadc, It is our purpose to provide economic and social opportunitics 
in the rural arcas which will prcvent such resumption of that movenent 
to the citys"56/ If the objective of xecping the maximum population in 
agriculture also reflected the via that such a policy was wise from 
the standpoint of encouraging an increase in the Nation's population 
‘growth, the evidence is not dccisive. 


Gradually this goal was modified, almost reversed. By 1941, the FSA 
administrator's annual report merely mentioned that rehabilitation helped 
"to root in the-Land necdy families who want to stay there." As the 
progran wont on a wartime basis, it was rccognizcd that not all lov 
income farmers and renabilitation borrowers hed cnough resources to 
provide full cmploynent for all the available family labor and that some 
‘workers must Leave their own farns if they were to contribute sub- 
‘stantially to wartinie production. For the most part, such positive 
measures as were take tried to guide workers into farm production or 
into part-time industrial work rather than cncouraging complete sever— 
ing of ties with the land. Jom D, Black, in testimony before the Tolcn 
comiittee, thought that not cnough effort was being dircctcd to gctting 
workers out of unproductive agriculture into industrial work whcro thcy 
could be nore productive. 57/ 


Ga. 


We Yiestbrook, 


- 56/ Lawrance 
Rohabilitation, vol. I, no. 2, pe 28 pe Nee 
57/ John D. Slack, statemmt before the House-Cormmittce Investigating 
National Dcfonse Migration, Feb. 13, 1942.: ~~ Bian ys 
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Reena tie maximum number of Dahir on the land was of course incon 
sistent with the later objective of supporting family farms of the type 
outlined. A special committee appointed by Claude Wickard, Secretary ef 
Agriculture, recemmended a Departmental policy of working toward the 
establishment and maintenance of efficient family—size owner—operated 
farms, recognizing that this objective is inconsistent with the alterna- 
tive objective of maintaining epportunity in agriculture for the maximum 
possible number of farm families. 58/ The committee recommended that 
the Department take the stand that it "does not believe that agriculture 
should be made the dumping ground for the industrial unemployed" and 
"that only as many farm families should be permanently engaged in agri- 
culture as can be afforded an opportunity to. maintain a reasonably 
adequate level of living." Further, "farm peopie for whom efficient 
family-size farms cannot be established, and who otherwise are unable 

to find full employment in agriculture, should bé assisted in finding 
opportunities to serve the Nation in nonagricultural vocations." 


327-10 Discourage Undirected Migration of the Farm Population.-— Although 
the tiew that the man-land ratio was maladjusted in many areas called 


for a reduction in the population . pressure by such means as resettlement, 
it was seen that undirected migration cculd create added’ problems. It 
was known that the areas of poorest land were those most generally the 
destination in the back-to-the-iand migration. Drought-stimulated 
“movement resulted in distressing situations in other areas, as on the 
- pacific coast. The migrant families frequently did not benefit from 
their moves but became migrant laborers often dependent upon public 
aid, or they settled upon land poorly suited for farming or costly to 
bring into production. Primarily by the dissemination of information 
about farming conditions in States to which drought refugees were going 
in large numbers, an effort was made through rehabilitation personnel 
‘to discourage haphazard moving around that would not benefit the 
individual‘or society. The contention was that ",. people ought not 
to be encouraged to move unless they can be directed to some place where 
their opportunities to make a living will be definitely better than they 
are. This applies especially to people who have little or no money. - 
Such people should stay where they are unless they can go’ directly to 
some specific farm or job which will return them an immediate livelihood 
without. requiring any capital investment. Needless. to say, such gsies 
EEE are rare." 29/ 


This eer ee was most pronounced during the years ‘of acute 
distress from drought and depression. © 


4. To Foster Farming as a Way of Life Rather than as a Commercial 
Entérprise.— The commercialization of agriculture was seen as .the. cause 
of insecurity for thousands of farmers who put alltheir efforts into 
providing cash crops for market and little or not: effort into producing 
their ovm necessities. Losses. of markets and low prices resulted in- 


inability to pay debts that:had' been contracted when prices were high and 
markets were good. 


58/ Cited by Mordecai Ezekiel, The ‘The Shift in Agricultural Policy Toward 
Human Welfare, for delivery before American Economic and American Farm 
Economic Associations, Dec. 29, 1941. 
59/ Resettlement Intormetion Service, Bul. No. 1, Resettlement Admin-— 
istration, Washington, D. C., pp. l-2. 


The one—crop farming that so frequently accompanied commercialization 
was seen as exploiting the soil -- a basic resource of the Nation. In 
contrast, farming as a way of life was seen as a means of conserving 
the soil for future generations and of absorbing the shock of fluctua-— 
tions in the price and market economy for the present generation. 


A further advantage attributed to farming as a way of life was that, in 
contrast with large-scale farming, it made possible the support of a 
larger number of people on the same acreage of land. 60/ The essence 

of this farming as a way of life was giving primary emphasis to home 
production of most of the family's food in contrast to primary emphasis 
on production for market; on farm-enterprise diversification rather 

than specialization on one cash crop; and the use of soil—conserving 

and building rather than soil-destroying practices. Small family—opera-— 
ted holdings were a corollary of this system of farm organization and 
rural culture. . 


Certain elements of this goal have persisted but the general objective 
has been subordinated to the goals of efficient family farms and effec-— 
tive use of manpower. 


Causes of Rural Poverty Suggested by Objectives.— The goals projected 
for rehabilitation and the measures adopted to implement the achieve— 


ment of them are pretty good reflections of contemporary analyses of 

the causes of rural poverty. In the early years the tendency was to 
interpret distressed conditions in terms of a Single cause —- that is, 
surplus production in relation to effective demand, misuse of land and 
other natural resources. With experience and study the causes were 
viewed as complex and multiple, the newer list usually including such 
facters as one-crop farming, tenant farming, certain applications of 
acreage-reduction programs, ignorance of diversified farming, poor land, 
heavy farm indebtedness, commercializatim of agriculture, technological 
improvement, high birth rates and pepulation pressure, collapsed foreign 
markets, lack of land resources, insecurity of tenure, poor health, and 
high cost of credit. Thiis some of the causes were personal attributes 

of the poverty-stricken. Others were functions of the community and 
society. Some were of a temporary nature. Others were of long standing. 
It may be noted that the list of causes infrequently included personality 
end family maladjustments and the cultural and institutional forces 
making for a subordinate socio-economic status. 


60/ See H. M. Coverly, "The Dilemma of the Land Hungry," Land Policy 
Review, Sept. -1940, pp. 20-24. | 


ee 
CHAPTER 4 oe 
ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION * 


This study is not concerned with evaluating the administration of the 
standard rural rehabilitation loan program. Neither is it directly 
concerned with administrative processes. Yet to have the picture of 

the way the program operated it is necessary to describe the administra— 
tive organization in broad outline. This organization and the way it 
functions have a definite bearing on the rehabilitation process. 


The administrative framework within which the rehabilitation program has 
been conducted falls conveniently into two distinct categories. Under 

the FERA, rehabilitation was a decentralized program administered by the 
respective States subject to the policies laid down by the national agency 
which exercised veto power by virtue of its control of funds. Under the 
RA and the FSA, rehabilitation was a Federally administered centralized 
program with a large measure of administrative responsibility at the 
regional level. 


Under the FERA State Rural Rehabilitation Ccrporations 
National and Regional Levels. Within’ the.'FaRA, the Division of Rural 


Rehabilitation and Stranded Fopulations had responsibility at the 
national level for rehabilitation and the associated. rural industrial 


communities, submarginal land purchase, and cemmunity work centers. The 


“Division's responsibility was primarily (1) formulating rehabilitation 


policy, (2) enlisting the cooperation of the State Emergency Relief 
Administration in the various States in carrying cn a rehabilitation pro- 
eram.in line. with this policy, and: (3) approving: the rehabilitaticn - 


. plans, and budgets. submitted by the States. 9. 


The national staff was small. As late as November ,15,.1934 there were 


| oly 16 members of the Division. The majority. of this.staff were engaged 


in activities other than rehabilitation "in place.". 


Liaison between the national office and the States was through a staff 
of regional rural rshabilitation advisers, .1/ each. of whom was’a member 
of the staff of the regional representative of the FERA and who had 
co-determinus territory. — | reg Ce ee ees MAME 


Closely related was the Agricultural Rehabilitation Section cf the AAA. 
The head of that division at the time said creation of the section was 
suggested by the close relationship of the RR program to established 
activities of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Land Grant 
Colleges at many points. 2/ The persmnel of the section was drawn from 
the Extension Service in different areas of the country. Me member 
functioned virtually as a member of the rchabilitation staff. 3/ The 


+ 


% Prepared by Olaf F. Larson, Bur. Agr. -Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 


.1/ As.of November .15,.1934 there were 10 regional advisers... 


2/ Cited in Rural Rehabilitation, vol. I, no. 1,-p. 9. 


3/ Paul V. Maris, Crigin and Development of the Farm Security Program, 
Devve . 
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duty of these men was to promate the coordination of the rehabilitation 
program with the Agricultural Adjustment program and tn enlist the sup- 
port and cooperation of the State Extension Services. 4/ They and the 
FERA advisers together were expected to confer with the State rehabil- 
itation and agricultural extension workers and advisory committees for 
the purpose of planning the ceoperation of these groups at the State 
and county level in carrying on the program within each State. They 
were tq advise with the Extension Service and Relief Administration 
regarding selection and qualifications of personnel to be employed and 
to study the progress and success of rehabilitation activities. Thus, 
although within a public-assistance program, rehabilitation from the 
beginning af Federal activity was closely meshed with the U. S. Department 
ef Agriculture. 


The State Level.— 5/ The State emergency relief administrations organ- 
ized their cwn rehabilitation divisions and selected a director of re- 
-habilitation who was administratively respmsible to the State emergency 
relief administrator and, if in line with national policy, acceptable 

to the State director of the Agricultural Extension Service. A home 
econjmist, usually from the Extension Service, was frequently employed 
as assistant director in charge of tome rehabilitation. Technical 
specialists were recommended by the State extension director. Recommen— 
dations of these specialists with respect to agricultural practice and 
policy were to be in accord with those of the State =xtension Service. 


To avoid duplicatian of administrative machinery, certain functions such 
as purchasing, auditing, and disbursing, were carried om by the estab— 
lished divisions of the State emergency relief administration. The 
sociel service divisions supplied budgets on the’ basis of which subsis— 
tence gosds were advanced to rehabilitatinn families. 


State rural rehabilitatign corporations were organized, usually by 
special enactments of the State legisletures, as legal entities to 

carry on the financial and business transactions of the rehabilitation 
division, the personnel of which served as agents of the cerporation. 
Federal funds allotted to the State fer rehabilitation were deposited 

in the cropnrations fer disbursement. The corporations could hold title 
to or lien against real property, serve as payer and custodian of notes 

_ covering advances to families, receive payments on obligations due the 
corporation, and buy, sell, and lease and perfora other business func— 
tions in furtherance of the program. The corporation board cof directors 
typically included the regional representative of the FSRA, the State 
emergency relief administrator, the State agricultural extension service 
director, the regional director of the Land Policy Section of the AAA, 
and three citizens of the State selected by this group of public 
officials, The directors held office by virtue of share nf stock issued 
to them in consideration of services rendered. These shares were pledged 
to the Federal Emergency helief Administrator as a guarantee that funds 
granted would be properly expended. Upon termination of the program under 


ee 


4/ Objectives and Suggested Procedure for Rural Rehabilitetion, p. 10. 
oye This and the following two sections are based lergely en Objectives 
and Suggested Procedure for Rural Rehabilitation; and "The Rural Rehabil- 


itation Program," Manthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis— 
tration, Aug. 1 through Aug. 31, 1935, pp. 14-24. 
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FERA the shares were pledged to the Resettlement Administrator. The 
board of directors usually served as the advisory committee to the State 
administration and the executive efficer of the cropsration was usually 
the rural rehabilitation division director. In September 1934 instruc- 
tions called for adding the State supervisor of vocatjonal teachers of 
agriculture and of hone economics to the State advisory committee. [In 
January 1935 either the regional FERA or the regional AAA representatives 
were dropped, the decision resting with the FERA representative. 


As the program was worked out under State control, the rehabilitation 
activities and procedures varied considerably from State to State. 


County and District Levels.— Between the time the rural rehabilitation 
program was initiated and. the time the rehabilitation corporations were 
organized, in about two-thirds of the States funds for this purpose were 
reallocated to the counties and the county relief administrators were 
left to initiate whatever rehabilitation programs they deemed advis— 
able. 6/ This procedure contributed to the lack of uniformity which 
characterized the rehabilitation program under State control. 


National instructions called for employment of a county rehabilitation 
supervisor in each county that had 50 or more rural relief cases. This 
supervisor was administratively responsible to the county relief admin- 
istration and dependent for technical information upon the county agri- 
cultural agent. He was to be recommended by the State Extension Service 
for appointment by the State Relief Administration. His job was to 
locate cases for rural relief, study the farm and family, work out a 
rehabilitation program, arrange for precurement of capital goods and for 
later repayment, supervise the families, and direct his assistants. 


The assistant ceunty supervisors, at first called "farm foremen," were 
expected generally to be on a part-time basis and selected from out— 
standing farmers in the community who were familiar with goed agricul-— 
tural practices. Their major functies was to visit rehabilitation 
families periodically to check en progress and to give practical advice 
en methods of production and management. 


Home rehabilitation assistants were frequently employed. They were 
administratively responsible to the county relief administration, recom- 
mended by the State Extension Service, and dependent upon the wAtension 
Service for technical advice. These assistants were preferably selected 
from among women in the county trained in home economics by the home 
demonstration agent and specialists. Their major duty was to make 
periedic visits to the homes of rehabilitation familiés to help plan 
family living budgets and to help plan and give advice on food production 
and preservation, nutrition, clothing, and other problems of household 
management. 


In both agriculture and home economics provision was made for the employ— 
ment of district supervisors to work in several countics if necessary. _ 


G- E- Tichenor, Miscellaneous Facts About the FERA and State Cor- 


poratiens ~— predecessors of the Farm Security Administration, type- 
written MS., 2 pp. ; 
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Use of Citizen Committees.— The advisory committee at the State level, 
usually the directors of the corporation, were to pass upon and approve 
State plans and budgets submitted to FERA. County and ccmmunity edvisory 
committees were recommended. 


The county committee, set up in most counties, was to be appointed by 
the county relief administration to advise on the rural rehabilitation 
program. The county agent and the home demonstration agent were tc be 
ex efficio members and technical advisers to the committee. In Alabama, 
for example, the county committee consisted of the comty director of 
relief, the two Extension Service representatives, chairman cf the local 
welfare board, a business man, and a farmer. 


Where the number of rehabilitation families was large enough to justify, 
the county committee was to appoint community advisory committees, to 
consist typically of two landowners, and .one tenant selected by the 

county committee, and one displaced farmer selected b} the community 
committee. The vocational teachers of agriculture and home economics 

were to be invited to serve as advisers. The community committee's func- 
tion was to advise the rehabilitation staff as to the need and eligibility 
of families. In practice, few if any community cormittees were set up. 


Relation to other agencies.— The close relationship between the rehabili- 
tation program and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the 
Extension Service, dating from approval of the general objectives and 
procedures of FERA's rural rehabilitation program, has been portrayed. 
Coordination with the AAA was principally at the State, regional, and 
national levels but relations with the Extension Service extended dowm 

to the county level. It will be noted that major State and county per- 
sonnel were to be recommended by or at least ‘be acceptable to the Extension 
Service. It was not expected that Extension workers should direct the 
activities of the rehabilitation staff, pass on cases to be rehabilitated, 
or supervise operations of the individual farm family. Rather, they were 
to assist in outliniag plans and giving subject-matter information and 
advice. National procedure specifically provided ‘that rehabilitation . 
home economists "should. not engage in group activities and demmstratim 
work such as characterizes the activities of the county home demonstra- 
tion agents." — 


As an example of the close relation, in Louisiana two conferences a 
month were scheduled as the minimum between the State director of reha-— 
bilitatien and the director of the Extension Service. 7/ 


In instances where the problem of excessive farm indebtedness was 
important, the Farm Debt Adjustment Service of the Farm Credit Adminis-— 
tration lent its assistance. 

Under Resettlement Administration and Ferm Security Administration 
When the responsibility for the program was transferred from the FaRA 


to the Resettlement Administration on June 30, 1935, it was taken out of 
the hands of the States. Centralized under Federal authority, mare 


7/7 Rural Rehabilitation, Feb. 15, 1935, p. 3. ee ah 
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uniformity in policies and procedures were possible. The general admin- 
istrative framework of both the RA and the FSA have had much in common, 
both having had regions as a key administrative unit (fig. ey bay Gere 
agencies all divisions at the national level had na direct administrative 
jurisdiction over their counterparts in the regional organization. The 
rehabilitation program under both agencies has had the national, regional, 
State, district, and county office levels. Both have made use of citizen 
committees. Because of these common characteristics, since rehabilita-— 
tion reached its most specialized administrative development under the 
FSA, description of the framework under the RA may be limited to a few 
_distinctive facts. 


Features under the Resettlement Administration.— Until December 1935, 
rehabilitation and resettlement were combined in me division of the RA 
at the national level, 8/ although the two were separate at the region- 
al level. -At the State, district, and county levels the major ccncern 
was rehabilitation in place. The union of the two activities, soon 
found to .be impracticable, was a reflection of the minor role first 
assigned to rehabilitation in place in comparison with major phases of 
the RA, land utilization and resettlement. Suburban resettlement was a 
minor phase. Other divisions such as finance, personnel and legal were 
intended to service the entire organization. : 


Activities-of the rehabilitatinn division included the standard loan 
program, grants, emergency feed and seed leans, farm debt adjustment, 
loans for community and cooperative services, and control and management 
of the State rural rehabilitation corporations transferred to the RA by 
the States. 9/ eo rene» 


The land: program transferred to the RA had developed on a regional basis 
which was adopted for the entire erganization. For a short time there 
were two coordinate directors in each region — one in charge of resettle- 
_ment and rehabilitation, sne in charge of land utilization — but this 
dual arrangement was soon discontinued. Use of regional offices brought 

a shift to them of many functions formerly performed in the States by 

the corporations. arr a = 


FSA at the National Level.-— Administrative organization and functions 
have been constantly changing. Yet the major features are represented 
by this description of the FSA as of the fall of 1943, — . 


In charge of the entire FSA. program was an Administrator, respcnsible 
to the Secretary of Agriculture (fig. 2). He was aided by assistant | 
administrators and special assistants and by heads of Divisions who 
acted as consultants but, who had no direct authority in the field. 10/. 
In practice, the national division directors consulted with field . | 
staffs and made recommendations in the field but had no authority. to . 
impose any recommendations, except through the Administrator to the 


8/ Resettlement Administration order No. 2 (Revision 1), December 9, 1935. 
9/ First Annual Report, Resettlement Administration, pp. 9-16. 
10/ Exceptions were the, Divisions of Finance and Investigation, and the 
“Office of the Chief Engineer, which directly supervised their own. staffs 
in the field. tk papas Sa ae ape 
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regional directors. Rural rehepilitation was one of the several divi- 
sions. 11/ Its specific functions, although modified from time to time, 
were mostly those covered in the following descriptim: 


A. To advise the Administrator with respect to policies and 
procedures regarding the development of a rehabilitetion 
program outlined below; to observe for the Administrator, 
by field trips and analysis of reports the progress of the 
program and the general application of approved policies; 
and to furnish the Administrator with such reports as may 
be required. These functions will include: 


1. The development and recommendation of criteria that will 
enable regional directors, within the limits of -their 
jurisdiction to carry out a program of rehabilitatien | 
for low-income farm families based on the: 


a. Making and servicing of loans and grants. 
b. Development of sound farm and home plans. 
c. Providing effective assistance and guidance 
in carrying out farm end home plans. 
d. Rendering debt adjustment services to farm families. 
e. Improvement of tenure relations between landlords 
and tenants. 


2. Recommending the type of emergency assistance to be 
given in agricultural areas Gistressed by floods, 
droughts, insect infestations and other éatastrophes. 


3. Providing technical advisory and training services in 
the fields of farm management, home management, debt 
adjustment, tenure improvement, and credit and security 
management to all other operating divisions. 


4. Providing technical assistance and guidance to regional 
staffs and to all other operating divisions for the work 
and services of the regional administrative supervision 
section. 


1i/ The Cooperative Division was once a part of the Rehabilitation Divi- 


‘sion; the medical officer was concerned with the health program which was 
a part of the Rehabilitation Division in the regions.e Management repre-— 
sented the residual of the resettlement and suburban-development activi- 
ties inherited from FERA and the RA. Farm ownership included the tenant- 
purchase program authorized by the Benkhead—Jones Act of 1937 and minor 
real estate loans developed under rehabilitation. The other divisions . 
as of Aug. 1943 —- Investigation, Administrative Analysis, Business 
Management, Personnel, Finance, Information, Program and Reports, and 
the Chief Engineer — were essentially service divisions for the main 
program activities and served Rehabilitation along with the other activ- 
ities. A Labor Relations division was included in the Farm Security 
Administration until early 1943 when it was transferred to a war agency. 
Other divisions than those named have been included at various times 

but have been consolidated, renamed, or otherwise changed to result in 
the organization indicated in fig. 2. ° 
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Be. To recommend to the Administretor proper action on epro— 
posals referred to him. 


C.' To coprdinate the programs of this Division with moiaed 
programs of the Department and other Tederal agencies. 


D. .To carry out, in collaboration with the appropriate 

.- , training committees, a program of instruction for FSA 

‘. personnel engaged in activities under the jurisdiction 
of this Division. 12/ 


vHthin the rehabilitation division, specialized sections were modified 


from time to time by addition, transfer, or combination. In 1943, there 


were four sections —- Farm Management, Home Management, Farm Debt Adjust- 
ment and Tenure Improvement, and Collection and Security Servicing. 237, 
This was a smaller number of sections than at any time since 1938 but 

was the situation represented by figure 2. 14/' 


The Farm era eee Section was to develop cok recommend criteria to 
assist regional directors in ascertaining the financiai needs of low-— 
income farm families; in collaboration with Home Management Section 
personnel to develop and recommend criteria to enable regional directors 
to develop and guide the carrying out of related sound farm and home 
plans; to develop methods for teaching the proper use of credit through 
instruction and puidance in farm planning Sh operating; and to recom— 
mend procedure for the investigation-of applicants for FSA assistance, 
the preparation and approval of. loans and grants to individuals, and 

the supervision of such client's operations. 15/ 


The Home Management Section was to develop and recommend criteria to 
assist regional directors in the determination of low-income families! 
living preblems as related to nutrition, health, housing, furnishings 
and equipment, financial management, family relations, education, and 
community interests; and to collaborate with the Farm Management Section 
in the development and recommendation of criteria te enable regional 


directors to develop and guide the carrying out of related snund farm 


i 


227 FSA Tnstruction 012.12, dated Nov. 4, 1942. 

... 13/ Ibid., with modification by Administration Letter 623, Nov. 25, 1942. 
14) FSA, FSA Administration Order No. 130, Revision 3, Dec. -3, 1938, had set 

up Debt Adjustment and Tenure Improvement as separate Sections which 

-were later consolidated, had provided for a Commmity end Coeperative Ser- 


and home plans. 
res 


The Farm Debt Adjustment and Tenure Improvement Section wes to develop 


‘ 


- and COCR oot Aree to ola Pasar Bite cere to provide and maintain 


vices section which became a separate division in 1942, and a Planning 
and Control. section. Tater the ‘last-named was broken into (1) .an Admin- . 
istrative Services section which in 1942 was‘made a part ofthe Admin- 
istrative Analysis Division and later transferred to the Program and 
Reports. Division, (2) a,Planning and Analysis’ section which in 1942 became 
the Program and Reports. Division. 

15/ This and the following descriptions of section functions at the na- 
tional level are based upon FSA Instruction 012.12, date q Nov. 4,'1942. 


. 


hy oat 
aservice for all farmers 16/ and their creditors to provide better 
credit relationships; to develp and recommend criteria to enable 
regional directors to provide and maintain a service for low-income 
farm families and their landlords which would result in a satisfactory 
relationship of such families to the land; and to collaborate with 
other divisions in the FSA, other Bureau and Federal and private agen- 
cies, in develnping and maintaining uniformity in the adoption and 
application of such policies and practices. a 


The Collection and Security Servicing Section was to develop and 
recommend criteria and routines to enable the regional directors to 
process loans, grants, and renewals; and to develop and recommend a 
program of account and security servicing to enable regionai directors 
to control the several collection activities effectively. 


From early 1942 until late 1944, the rehabilitation division and 
several other FSA divisions at the national level were divided into 
twe offices. The administrator and division heads were in Washington, 
D. C:, the rest of the national staff were in Cincinnati, Ohio, under 
an assistant administrator and with each division under an assistant 
director. This separation had disadvantages which led to its discon- 
tinuance. . < ee 


FSA_at the Regional Level.— The 12 regions in the continental United 
States have followed State boundaries except in the southwest where the 
Dust Bewl situation encouraged the crossing of State lines. Transpor-— 
tation facilities and costs along with special prablems have sometimes 
determined regional lines. 


The regional office has been a functional body responsible for carrying 
out agreed-upon programs in contrast to the national office which has 
been for program planning, policy making, and procedure devising. But 
regions,with the approval of the Administrator, might vary national ~ 


policies to fit local needs. | : ; 


The régional director was charged with carrying out the entire FSA pro- 
gram in his region. He was responsible only to the Administrator. in 
a region having a large case load there was a rehabilitation division 
headed by an assistant regional director.: Where the case loads were: 
small the farm owmership (tenant purchase): program was: in the same 
division, but constituted a section dhoiteel Lier pre! 


Organization within the regional rehabilitation division consisted of 
‘three sections: Production and Loan Supervision, Health Seryices, and 
Cooperative Services.‘ The first of these embraced farm and heme 
management, debt adjustment and tenure improvement, and collection and 
“security servicing —‘all of which were separate sections at the nation—. 
-_.al level. The other two sections embraced activities each represented 
by independent divisions at the national lével but, “because of. their 
' elose relationship te other phasés ‘of ‘rehabilitation, ‘closely integrated 
administratively at the regional level. The functieis of the latter 
_ two are described as follows: 17/ ? 


167 Debt adjustment service was. restricted to rehabilitation borrowers 
as of June -30, 1943. ap pray bake ale Ai 

17/ This and the following descriptions of section functions at the’ 
regional level are based upon FSA Instruction 013.1, Oct. 4, 1943. 
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The Health Services Section advised regional officials with respect to 
policies and procedures for the FSA health activities. It was to plan 
and develop a program of health services for FSA families involving 
medical and‘dental care, physical examination of designated groups of 
borrowers — physical rehabilitation of handicapped borrowers, environ— 
mental Sanitation, health education, and special health and medical 
care surveys and studies. It was to collaborate with State and local 
health departments, medical and dental societies, and other Governmental 
and professional groups for theconsideratim of such problems and the 
development of approved health programs. The Section also worked with 
health associations and groups of borrowers to assist them in planning, 
organizing, and operating health service. programs for their members. 
It made available health information and source material relating to 
health and medical-care plans to borrowers and to health associations 
or to other groups. When nécessary, it used.the educational and organ- 
izational services of the Cooperative Services. Section in the develop-— 
ment of group health and environmental sanitation services, and collab- 
' orated with that section in its supervision of such business aspects 
as the design, installetion, and maintenance of accounting systems. 


The Cooperative Services Section develgped and recommended techniques 
and methods of neighborhood action or other borrower-—group activities; 
assisted in developing group-activity methods to help low-income 
farmers make their maximum constribution to food producti; assisted 
in the organization of joint-ownership and master—borrower group Ser— 
vices, purchasing and marketing associations not requiring loans for 
membership or direct loans, health associations and groups, and 
veterinary or other associations not requiring loans for the purpose 

of furnishing capital. It supervised associations which were assisted 
by FSA by: Analyzing the business aspects of associations to determine 
whether they were operating successfully and whether the Government's 
interests were protected; recommending and directing justified changes 
in the organization and management of associations; and training 
association employees and officers in methods of proper management of 

~ associations. ‘Also, it developed and installed appropriate bookkeeping, 
accounting, and reporting systems for associations in which FSA bor- 
‘rowers had substantial interests. It cooperated with the Health Ser- 
vices Section, as described. It also assisted in developing and super- 
vising cooperative programs in designated communities or areas and in 
planning, developing and carrying out the Water Facilities program where 
applicable. 


The rehabilitation division, like its coumterpart at the national level, 
was serviced by other divisions and’ activities. 18/: / 


FSA at the State Level.— Within the State, the entire FSA program was 
in charge of the State Director. He was responsible only to ‘the . 
Regional Directur. The State Director occupied a key position by virtue 
of being the one who hired, fired, rated and assigned all personnel in 

' the State. <5. hes igs: = 


us, 18/ These included the Business Management and Personnel Division, the 
’ Information Adviser, and the Program Analyst, Administrative Analyst, 
and the Budget Officer. Finance was m an "area" basis, each of the 
four offices servicing a number of regions. Pies i ae: 
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Typically, there was an Associate State Director in charge of home 
management. In some instances there were specialists in farm manage-— 


ment, debt adjustment, and tenant purchase. Rural rehabilitation in 
place was the major activity of the State office. 


The State office cosulted with State officials, State colleges, and 
others regarding the rehabilitation needs of the State. It recommended 
changes and extensions of the program to meet those needs. It acted to 
coordinate the activities of all subordinates in the several phases of 
the Farm Security Administration program. Public relations within the 
State was also a duty of this office. 


The State level is a natural one because so many other activities with 
which the program must be coordinated are organized on a State basis. 
Were it not for this, it might be desirable to develop the equivalent 
of the State level on a problem-area basis. 19/ At one time the State 
offices were the principal operating wits, approving and processing 
loans. When these functions were trensferred, the State offices were 
left primarily administrative responsibilities. 


FSA at the District Level.— Below the State level there were district 
offices having a District Supervisor, responsible to the State director. 
Usually there was also a home-management supervisor and a clerk. Each 
district included an average of about 7 county offices. The district 
office was responsible for the entire FSA program within these counties 
but in fact the activity was largely rehabilitation in place, although 
usually including the tenant purchase program. A major function was | 
the supervision of: subordinate (county) supervisors in making and col— 
lecting loans and supervising the farm and home operations of borrowers. 
District supervisors made a circuit of the county offices, and there 
approved loans, grants, and other actions. This lessened delay and — 
served to make the decisions of the district official more realistic. - 
They also developed and recommended policies for their district. 


FSA at the County Level.— The smallest administrative unit was the 
county office. This was in charge of the county supervisor, responsible 
to the district supervisor for most activities. The minimum county 
office usually had a supervisor, a clerk-typist, and a home ‘supervisor 
who divided her time between two counties. . Before war-period reductions, 
a typical office had the county and one assistant RA supervisor, one 
home management supervisor, and two clerks. The county office was 
responsible for carrying out all phases of the FSA program except re- 
settlement—type projects. Again, rehabilitation was the major activity 
and the tenent—pur chase program, in designated counties, was secondary. 
However, other activities assigned at times have included the dairy-— . 
animal ‘conservation program, farm labor, and relocation of families 


displaced as a result of land purchases for war purposes. 


It may be said that the county office hes been the spearhead of the 
entire rehabilitation program for it is at this level that policies are 


| 19/ Oliver G. Brain, Administrative Levels. Talk given before 


Organization and Procedure Conference of the.U. S- Department of 
Agriculture, June 2, 1942.. ee: 


2 


wisp) 


put into action. Applicants for assistance have their face-to-face 
contacts with the county office personnel. At this level applications 
for loans or grants are made; farm and home plans are worked out; 
supervision of farm and home operations is carried on; debt adjustment 
and tenure improvement are effected; health services, community ser— 
vices, and cooperative associations are organized; discussion groups 
are promoted; and collection is done. 


More specifically, the duties at t’.2 county level have been des cribed 
as to; 


ttsupervise rural rehabilitation and (in designated counties) 
tenant purchase activities; inform potential borrowers and 
the general public about the work of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration; receive applications for rehabilitation and tenant 
purchase loans, investigate the eligibility of applicants for 
such loans; where debt adjustment is necessary or advisable 
to attempt to obtain such adjustment from applicant's creditors; 
prepare loan agreements and farm and home management plans for 
families recommended for standard rehabilitation and tenant 
purchase loans; obtain necessary chattel mortgages to secre 
loans; see that the borrower family uses the monies provided 
by leans as stipulated in the loan agreement and farm mana gement 
plan; visit each rural rehabilitation family, to see each tenant 
purchase borrower periodically, ascertain his progress and advise 
him on his farming problems; collect payments on notes and issue 
temporary receipts; approve or recommend approval of partial 
releases of mortgaged property; in defauited cases to recommend 
to superiors the proper action to be taken; supervise the exe- 

- eution of renewal notes and mortgages; institute foreclosure 

* proceedings when necessary; be responsible for the proper care 
of repossessed chattels until.sold or transferred to new bor-— 
rowers; receive applicants for emergency grants; neaminate 
persons to serve on... County Committees and te perform other 
related duties." 20/ | 


‘The rehabilitation program has been conducted in virtually all the 


counties of the United States but because of small case loads in some 


localities and pressure to restrict administrative costs, two or more 


counties have sometimes been handled as one unit. County offices have 
varied upward in number from about 2,000 to nearly 2,300. 


Experiments in eliminating: the county office and having county supervi-— 
sors serve the same territory from the district office did not work out 


’ satisfactorily, the chief ‘disadvantage being that the increased distance 


from the client to the district office reduced the personal contact too 


_much.between client and superviser. 


The FSA Agricultural and Operating Area Level .— ‘In the summer: of 1942 
the Farm Security Administration developed and initiated the agricul- 
tural area technique as a foundation for program analysis, planning and 


‘ : os) x ” ‘ ., ‘ : - 
20/7 Toward Farm Security, p- 146. . é . 
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administration. 21/ An "are specialist" was interposed between the 


State and district levels with responsibility for developing an inte- 
grated FSA program for the area and coordinating execution of the ~ 
program. ra : 


The area approach may be des cribed briefly as follows: 22/ 


1. "Agricultural" areas — 97 in number -—~ were delineated within 
States. Each area was fairly homogeneous with respect to resources, 
people, institutions, types of farming, types of problems, and levels 
of living. ; , Lita 1 Re 

2. Problems were analyzed, programs planned, and budgets prepared for 


each area. 


3. For purposes of administration, “operating" areas —— 120 in number — 
were delineated. These follewed fairly closely the boundaries of the 
agricultural areas but were modified according to the size and shape 
of the latter and according to road conditions. 


4.° The FSA districts were continued within each operating area. aie’ 


some cases district boundaries were changed to follow agricultural area 


lines but, in the main, district boundaries were established by admin—- 
istrative considerations. 


5. An area specialist, responsible for problem analysis, program plan— . 
ning, and coordination, was placed in each operating area. Actual pro- 
gram execution remained in the hands of district supervisors. 


The areas were a blend of cultural regions developed by sociologists, 
23/ type-of-farming maps of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 


the land grant colleges, and field observation by FSA personnel. The 


basic premise was that the most objective action program would be the 
oe which would take a general view of the whole situation rather than 
a "one-subject't view, thereby gaining a conception of the common pro— 
blems that require a related series of actions. The State was regarded 
as too large for meaningful analysis, but confining the analysis to 
counties was too costly and tedious. Areas having relative homogeneity 
were therefore seen as the most practicable administrative solution to 
the need fer analysis leading to planning and constructing programs 


‘aimed at actual needs and problems. Leans, grants, personnel, and 


travel allowances were to be allocated by areas so as to work on the 
most serious problems. Thus the rehabilitation program and’ related 


activities were to be built to fit the local situations. 


~In practice, certain difficulties, partly administrative and partly 


jurisdictional, arose in the operation of the area program. Part of 


ae 

21/ A more complete discussion of the Narea ‘approach't is found in 

A Handbook on the FSA Agricultural Areas, Farm Security Administration, 
Program Analysis Report No. 24, Washington, D. C.; Nove 23, .1942. 

22/ Based. on unpublished manuscript by Robert K. Buck. 

23/ Especially A. R. Mangus, Rural Regions of the United States, WPA, 
Division of Social Research, Washington, DD. Gs, 1940.. 
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the trouble could have been eliminated if all district bounderies had 
been adjusted to the new area boundaries. Other difficulties were laid 
to a lack of understanding of the area concept by some of the personnel. 
Then reduction in funds — making staff reductions necessary at the 

time the area program was getting under way —- soon eliminated the 
pesition of area specialist and brought the abandenment of the area level 
in the administrative structure. Use of the area approach for analysis 
and planning purposes has continued to some degree. 


FSA State Advisory Committees .— Both the RA and the FSA continued the 
practice of using citizen committees which was initiated under the 
FERA. However, the function of the State committees appointed under 
the Federal agencies has been to advise rather than to review and 
approve. At one time there may have been as many as three State advi- 
sory committees, one for the entire program, one for debt adjustment, 


-and one for tenant purchase, but there is now only one group. 


This State committee was composed of nine members from different geo- 
graphieal areas of the State and representing as many of the major 
types of agriculture as possible. 24/ : 


At least four of the members were persons actually engated in farming. 
The other members were chosen from ameng farm organization leaders, 
farm editors, metropolitan editors, and others identified with or 
engaged in agriculture. Generally one or two persons whose interest 

in agriculture was from the standpoint of landlords or creditors were 
included. The State director of Agricultural Extension Service and the 
State director of Vocational Education might be included in the member- 
ship. At one time their appointment was required if they were willing 
to serve. Members of the committee served fer 3 years and were not 
eligible for reappointment for 1 year. Each State FSA director noti- 
fied his Regional director of committee vacancies created by resigna- 
tions, declinations, er deaths. The Regional director submitted to the 


-national office a list of 3 nominees for each vacancy in order of prefer- 


ence. That office selected frem the list an appointee whe was approved 
by the Administrator. and his immediate superior. Previsions were made 
for limited compensation, traveling and subsistence expenses. The 
specific functions of the committee were: 


1. To advise with respect to adapting broad national FSA pelicies to 
local: conditions in the respective States, and to submit recommendations 
that may be helpful in shaping the future course of the FSA program. 


2. To inform State and regional FSA officials of their own reactions 
and of the reactions of the public in general, to the FSA program. 

3. To assist in coordinating the FSA programs with other activities, 
such as the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Agricultural 
Extension Service, and the like. ee 9 


‘4. To consider and advise concerning farm-debt adjustment activities. 


; 24/. A instriction 403 02, Aug. 255 ‘1943. 
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5. To consider and advise concerning farm tenents! problems, including 
such matters as tenure and rental contract. 


Committees elected their own chairman each year. The State FSA dire c- 
tor served as executive secretary. Regional directors were responsible 
for instructing the committee members as to duties, responsibilities, 
and FSA policies and activities. 


FSA County Committees.- The committee set-up at the county level has 
been modified several times. Functions have also been changed, se that 
as of 1943 the committee was not selely advisory but decided upen the 
eligibility of applicants for rehabilitation loans and the administra-— 
tive action to be taken with respect to borrowers who had been on the 
program 3 or more years. 


In general, the advisory committee plan established during the FaRA 
period was continued without much change under the RA and FSA, until 
: the tenant-purchase program was started in 1937. Debt adjustment hed 
f a separate committee carried over from activity under the Farm Credit 
Administration. 


GORE TRE RINSE MONET IER ERI me MEER re Qn re 
z r t * fq 
5 


The Bankhead—Jones Farm Tenant Act provided (Section 42, Title av) ecor 
establishment of a cemmittee, at least 3 of whom were farmers, to per— 
form certain duties in comties designated for the tenant—purchase pre— 
pram. In such counties, arrangements were made so that the tenant— 
purchase cemmittee could also serve as the county rehabilitation 
advisory and farmdebt adjustment committee. 


In 1941, the number of committees was increased to 4. 25/ In addition 
to the tenant—purchase committee which was to be continued, each county 
with a program was to havea Rural, Rehabilitation Cemmittee of<3 farm 
men or women, a Farm Debt Adjustment Committee of 2 farm men or women, 
and 1 person representing crediter interests, and an FSA Advisery 
Councils The Council had from 8 to 10 members, 3 members-—at—large not 
serving on any of the 3 specialized cemnittees and from 5 to 7 who did 
serve on them. One of the Council members~at-large could represent the 
FSA clients, and if desired by the regional director, could be elected 
by them. The other members-at—large were to represent such agencies 

as public welfare,*public health service, public school system, 
extension service, vocational agriculture, and county government. 
Tenure improvement later came within the scope of the Debt Adjustment 
Committee o- "Thi 
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| 


Late in 1943 the four committees were consolidated into one compesed of 
three bona fide farmers living 9n farms in the county. At least one 
member had to have been a tenant with experience operating a family- 
type farm. An alternate, a bona fide farmer in the county, was also 
appointed. Members were dram from various sections of the county. 


Qualifications for committee membership, in addition to being a farmer, 
included-a sympathetic understanding of FSA objectives, being of good 
standing and judgment, having some interest and experience in community 


25/7 PSA Instruction 403-1, Nay 1, 1941. oo 
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‘service or as an active participant in some type of group activity, 


and having an understanding of good farm and home practices, soil 
management, credit, marketing, and related factors in the area. Mem- 
bers of the county committee served for’3 years, one membership 

expiring each year, and:were not subject to reappointment for 1 year. 
26/ “The county FSA supervisor made the nominations for committee member— 
ship, transmitting his recommendations through the district supervisor 
and State director for the approval of the regional director, 27 
Provision was made for travel and subsistence but.the compensation for 
services has varied. At times committeemen have not been paid. . 


The general functions of the committee in late 1943 correspended to 
the duties of the formér Advisory Council, being as follows: 28/ 


"a, To coeperate with local groups such a’ county Land—Use 
Planning committees, AAA committees, and~civic organi- 
. zations in planning and developing coordinated action 
on community problems as they effect low-income farm 
families. . 


tb. To advise with local FSA personnel in developing an 
'  - “éffective program of rural rehabilitation. . 


te. To assist in informing lending institutions, supply and vas 
equipment dealers, business men of all types, and other 
local groups as to the objectives and methods of FSA. ~ 


"qd. To work with low-income farm families, explaining 
* policies and underlying principles of FSA. oe 


tte.’ To encourage group discussions of all phases of community 
=> = Life, both in their local aspects and in relation to State 
-*: ‘and national problems, with particular emphasis upon the 
. responsibilities: of lecal communities in solving these 
“problems, and to encourage group action consistent with 
~ the conclusions reached.""_— ~ - °° 
The functions with respect to rural rehabilitation placed considerable 
responsibility on thé local committee, the duties being as follows: 


Na. To determine the eligibility of applicants for new RR 
loans and their need for FSA assistance. i 


ith. To review once each year the status of all active stare 
. . dard RR borrowers whose loans have been’ outstanding three 
"or more full crop years and make a determination, as to | 


26/ The requirement that committeemen rotate was rescinded for the 
duration of the war as of Jan. 28, 1942. See FSA Instruction 403.2, 
April 4; A913 6 ee sie eae sat a cee 
27/ An alternate serves only’1 year but may be reappointed to succeed. 
himself; Members of both State’and county farm debt adjustment committees 
started under FCA and continued under RA were appointed by State Governors. 


28/ FSA Instruction 403.1, Aug. 25, 1943... 
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which of the following actions should be taken (the deter- 

& mination in each instance to be based on the progress of 
the individual borrower in relation to his resources and 
capabilities, his willingmess and ability to profit by 
supervision, his enterprise and industry and the possibi- 
lities of successful operation in a reasonable period of 
time): 


(1) Recommend other local lending agencies for future 
financing. 


(2) Consider for a FO loan under Title I of the Bankhead- 
Jenes Farm Tenant Act. 


(3) Continue with active supervision and necessary supple- 
mentary financing as a RR borrower. 


(4) Drop from further supervision and financing by FSA 
(accounts of borrowers in this category would continue 
to be served for collection purposes)." 


The responsibilities for rehabilitation thus became much greater than 
those given to the former Rural Rehabilitation Committees. The latter 
had virtually no control functions, its duties including: 


€ "a, To advise with RR supervisors regarding farm experience, 
need and suitability of farm applicants. 


"b. To assist in solving problems of families involving 
psychelogical, moral and physical considerations. 


tte. To assist in developing amog borrowers and applicants a 
' feeling that farm and home planning, record keeping, heme 
production of food and feed are important to their success. 


Ae "d. To assist in developing group activities, including 
discussions, participation in community URES ELLE and 
membership in cooperative organizations. 


"te. ,To help with certain types of: problem cases.' 


The new cemmittee in 1943 had the same responsibility for farm—debt 
adjustment and tenure improvement as did the former special committee. 
These functions were as follows: 


fas- To censider Bapiieations from farm families and creditors 
ef farm families for voluntary debit adjustment, and to 
aid in effecting equitable adjustments. 


ea 2 a "bh. To study the financial status of FSA applicants, bor— 
¢ a aie ig rowers, and other farmers, and assist them in understand- 
ing and solving their financial problems. 


"gs. To explain to creditors improved credit policies which | 
will be of mutual benefit to both creditor and farm family. 
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"'d. To make a careful study of the tenure situation of FSA 
borrowers to determine whether rents and purchase or 
mortgage contracts are equitable, and to assist in work-— 
ing out equitable arrangements with landlords, sellers, 
and mortgage helders. 


te. To study the debt structure of associations or coopera— 
tives whose services are used by farm families, and 
assist them in adjusting their debts in such manner that 
it will lessen the cost of improved service." 


In addition to the duties indicated, the committees had prescribed 
responsibilities for the farm ownership or tenant purchase program. 
Training of the committee members was the direct responsibility of the 
district supervisors, acting under the State and regional directors' 
guidance. Committees elected their ovm chairman annually. The county 
supervisor served as executive secretary. Provisions were made for 
appeal of the committee's actions by RR applicants or borrowers. 


Use of the committees varied from county to county depending upon the 
working relationship maintained between the county supervisor and the 
members and upon the interest of the members in the program. Giving 
the cemmittee respensibility for determining eligibility of applicants 
for leans and determining appropriate action after borrowers have a 
loan for 3 years would seem to draw the supervisor and members closer 
together. This would also seem to stimulate committee interest by 
putting a greater degree of control of the program in their hands. 


Use of one committee rather than several has certain advantages. Quali- 
fied and interested membership for the smaller committee is easier to 
obtain. Working with one group takes less of the supervisor's time. 

On the other hand, having only the ene small group reduces the number 

ef persons who sage serve as a point of contact between the program and 
the general public. 


Even with the consolidated committees and reduced number of county 
offices, more than 8,000 citizens were serving as members or alternates 
on FSA county committees. When there were four committees,membership 
is estimated to have totaled about 25,000. The total number of per-— 
sons who have ever served en these local groups concerned with rehabil- 
itation is not known but is probably in the neighborhood ef 50,000. 


.Relation of Administrative Levels Within FSA.— Division of responsi- 
bility of various phases of the activities which are a part of the 
rehabilitation program has been shifted from time to time but the trend 
has been to put an increasing share of the work at the county office 
level. 29/ The procedure by which a loan was approved as of 1943 will 
serve to illustrate one type of relationship among the several levels. 
A prospective borrower made application te the county office., After 
investigation by the comty supervisor and staff the case was. discussed 
by the supervisor with the county FSA committee which passed upon the 


eee 


29/ For a discussion of changes and administrative problems see 
Brain, ep. cit. 
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eligibility and need of the applicant for a loan. If approved; the 

- application was then reviewed by the district supervisor and if less 
than a specified amount was to be loaned, he could give final approval. 
Upon approval, the necessary documents were sent to the area (formerly 
regional) finance office for the mechanical "processing" which resulted 
in a check being written which was returned to the county office for 
delivery to the borrower. If the loan was above a specified amount, 
the district supervisor could not give final approval but had to send 
the applicant on to the regional office. If above u higher specificd 
amount, the regional director had to send the application on to the 
Administrator at the national level. In exceptional cases the Adminis- 
trator was required to pass the case on to his superior for final 
decision. The larger the loan, the higher the level at which it had 
final approval. In any case, after approval of the loan the documents 
went to the area finance office for processing. Definite restrictions 
set by Congress on the size of loan have since modified the procedure 
described. : 


The county office may call upon the district, State, but more likely, 
the regional office for technical assistance in such problems as debt 
adjustment, Gooperatives, or health. Regional, State, and to some 
extent, district offices have responsibilities for training county 
personnel and exercising certain duties of review and control. Exper-— 
jence has been that centralization to get sufficient volume of produc-— 
tion for most economical administration is satisfactory for mechanical 
operations, such as processing loans. However, judgment determinations —- 
such as whether loan funds are to be used in accordance with policy — 
must be as close as possible to the actual situation of an individual 
farmer to be realistic and avoid delay. 


Although the national level had final responsibility for policy deter- 
minations, a process was evolved which brought about a wide participa- 
tion from the district to the Washingtm level. The essence of this 
process was as follows: (1) The technical and lower ranking adminis— 
trative people in Washington recommended an integrated series of 
policies and ways and means of putting these policies into eperatim; 
(2) these recemmendations were discussed at lengthy staff meetings of 
the Administrator, Assistant Administrators, Regional Directors, and 
Assistant Regional Directors; (3) after the recommendations had been 
revised and approved in these meetings they were taken to State and 
District personnel by a combination of Washington and regional people; 
(4) the District Supervisors then took the recommendations to the 
counties with the aid of Regional and State people. By 1941-43 this 
process integrated wide participation in policy making with program 
building, budget making, and the allocation of loan funds and county 
personnel. At the same time it provided personnel training. 


Relation to Other Agencies.— The close ties between the: extension 
service and the AAA which characterized the rehabilitation program under 
the FERA were modified under the RA and the FSA, although cooperation 
continued. Upon transfer of the program te the RA,.a memorandum of 
agreement for cooperation between that agency and the Extension Service 
was signed June 7, 1935. 30/ This memorandum contemplated that the 


307 Circular letter, Rural Resettlement No. 1, C.W.Warburton, Director 
of Extension Work, U. S. Dept. of Agr. to Directors of Extension June 10,1935. 
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rehabilitation corporations already chartered in many States, or boards 
or committees to be established, would be the agencies through which the 
Resettlement Administration would function within the States. The State 
Director of Extension was to be a member of such State agency, jointly 
with RA was to select the ovher members, recommend the State director 

of rehabilitation, and jointly recommend all State, district, and county 
employees and county committee members. Employees in the State were to 
be jointly responsible to the extension director and rehabilitation 
director for all technical and supervisory phases of rehabilitation but 
solely responsible to RA for fiscal matterse When the plan to carry on 
rehabilitation through the State corporations was abandoned, the effect 
was to nullify this memorandum. be 


Formal agreements have been made with the Federal Land Bank, 31/ the 
Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Section 32/ of the FCA, and with the Produc— 
tion Credit Associations respecting the making of loans to persons 
eligible for loans from these agencies or already indebted to them. The 
general policy is that the FSA does not make a loan if the FCA agencies 
are able and willing to do so. Emergency crop and feed loans are not 
made 'to FSA borrowers. 


Procedure has called for. approrpiate ecnsideration to acreage allet— 
ments and benefit payments under the AAA prograri, to land use designa— 
tions made by the RAE, to cropping and erosion control practiees recom 
mended for the area by the SCS, to the use of technical information on 
farm and home management which is available from the extension service 
and experiment stations, and te instructional methods and help from 
vocational, agricultural, and home economic teachers. 33/ Supervisors 
have been urged to enlist the services of local agencies concerned with 
health education, sanitation, marketing, and ‘she like. There has been 
cooperation with numerous other agencies, for example the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodity Corparation, at various times. 


Personnel 


Because so many other activities have been carried on by agencies 
administering rehabilitation and because some of the time of personnel 
primarily concerned with rehabilitation hus been devoted to these other 
activities, it is impossible to say just how many "tman-years" have been 
assigned to the standard loan program. some 10,074 employees of the 
State Rural Rehabilitation Corporations and divisions were transferred 
to the RA.’ By 1940, employees numbered 13,000 in the FSA. The peak in 
employment, 20,000, was reached in June 1942. Employment for the agency 
as a whole fell below 10,000 by 1944. At the end of 1943 nearly two- 
thirds, 64 percent, of the total agency full-time personnel were in the 
county (including preject) offices, 6 percent in the national (including 
investigation), and the remainder of 3C: percent in the regional, State, 
and district offices. 34/ 


? 


31/ FSA Instruction 731.5, April 27, 16/42. 
32/ FSA Instruction 731.6, March 22, 1942 (Rev. Feb. 26, 1944). 

33/ FSA Instruction 731.1. | 

34/ Based upon Monthly FSA Activity Rejort, Table 7B as of Dec. 30,1943. 
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Employees of the RA and the FSA have been outside of the Federal Civil 
Service system. 


One major problem in the early part of the program was lack of a reser- 
voir from which to draw trained administrative and supervisory person- 
nel. This deficiency was partly because of the uniqueness of the program 
and partly because the program was launched "before adequate récognitim 
of, and research on, rural social problems ‘had flowered." Seyi +ension 
services and vocational agricultural schools came nearest to supplying. 
the background and experience needed tut these were being drawn from by 
other expanding agricultural programs. 


WThe policy of the Farm Security Administration has been to recruit its 
personnel, where possible, from the ranks of land-grant college students 
who have been trained in the rural social science field." 36/ The num— 
ber of positions far outnumbered the graduates with this kind of train- 
ing, especially in the South. 


Orie of the measures adopted to meet the lack of desired training on the 
part of personnel was an in-service training program. . 37/ 


Problems and Issues 


One of the administrative problems has been to find the level’ at which 


t4 locate the mechanical operations (inherent in the paper’ work neces— 
sary in the rehabilitation activities) so as to get the econemies of 
mass production without sacrificing speed in action and without unneces— 
sary duplication of operations that are also necessary at ‘the county — 
level. Another problem has been to find the best level of responsibility 
for final determination of loan approval, so as te make the most realis- 
tic decision in view of the total situation of an individual farmer on 
the one hand, and to see that the loan is in line with policy, on the 
other. Another set of problems centers around: the matter of policy 
determination. If policy is set at the national level, provision has 
had to be made for adapting it to fit special local conditions. 


The fact that the agencies administering the standard rural rehabili- 
tation loan program have also been responsible for other programs, on 
which it was necessary to utilize the same personnel, has probably been 
a detriment to the standard loan program for two reasons. fFirst, 
although it: was the major.activity, the standard program has had to 
sacrifice when time was needed for these other or special jobs. Second, 


35/ Gaus and Wolcott, op. cit., De 238. 

36/ Theodore W. Schultz assisted by Lawrence W. Witt. Training end 
Recruiting of Personnel in the Rural Social Studies, American Council 
on Education, Washington, 1941, pp. 187-188. 
elie! See for example, Induction Training Course, issued in 1941 primari- | 
ly as a manual for a 2-weeks training course at the regional level. 
Study groups were held to give particular attention to Southern prob- 
lems and the peculiar problems of the Negro in Southern agriculture. 

See Study Conference for Farm Security Professional Workers, Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala., Oct. 2-14, 1939, or The Farm Security Study Conference, 
Tuskegee Institute, Nov. 2-9, 1940. 
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it has been necessary for county, district, and State personnel te become 
just as familiar with the procedural material for these other activities 
as for the major one, and this is a time-eating process. From an agency— 
wide or department-wide viewpoint, the "doubling—up"' may perhaps be 
justified but the standard program may have suffered as a result. 


A problem of internal administrative organization has been the effective 


integration of Negro personnel working on the rehabilitation program as 
applied to Negro farmers. The pattern developed of a Negro staff within 
the total staff, rather than a segregated Negro staff, is considered to 
have the most promise. But with this pattern. liaison must be assured 
between Negro employees in the field and officers in the regional and 
national offices. 38 bbe aed 


The preblem of recruiting qualified personnel and giving suitable in- 
service training has been discussed. There may well be other problems 
of administrative structure and function, but those mentioned are the 
enes having most significant implications for the rehabilitation program. 
Not to be oyerlooked are the difficulties that were attached to the 
transfer ef the assets and control of the State rural rehabilitation 
corporations and their personnel to the RA. 39/ These difficulties have 
continued to be reflected in the generally poor rehabilitation records 

of the group of clients under the care of the corporations at the time. 
of transfer. sn, 


An outstanding issue tor several years has concerned the location of 
rehabilitation functions and control over. them. Proposals made to Con- 
gress by spokesman for the American Farm Bureau Federation would assign 
the supervisory function to the State agricultural extension service and 
the credit function to the FCA. 40/ Opponents of such proposals say 
that such a splitting of functions would destroy the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the standard loan program and greatly impede farm family 
rehabilitation 


Principles 


The following generalizations with respect to administrative structure 
and functio so far as they tend to implement rehabilitatio of standard 


. lean borrotfers, are tentatively suggested: 


1. Judgment determinations with respect to the procedure concerning an 
individual rehabilitation family should be at an administrative level 
close enough to give a realistic decision based upon the total situation 
involved. s 


38/ Memorandum, Giles A. Hubert to Carl N. Gibboney, Auge 27, 1943. 


39/ First Annual Report, Resettlement Administration, pp. 15-17- . 
40/ Statement of the Secretary of Agriculture on American Farm Bureau 
Federation Suggestions to the Agriculture Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, Feb. 25, 1941. See also Report No. LiAdoe 
House of Representatives, 78th Ceng., 2nd Sess. 
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2. Preferable procedure is for administrative personnel to cevote all 
of their time to the standard loan program and related activities, rather 
than divide time among several programs. 


3. Flexibility must be provided in procedures So that national policies 
may be adapted to local cmditions. 


4. The use of local citizen committees that are sympathetic with broad 

rehabilitation objectives is desirable as a device for (a) getting some 

measure of lecal responsibility for the program, {b) stimulating public 

interest in the problems with which rehabilitation is concerned, 

(c) adapting national policies to fit local conditions, ami (d) advising 
with respect to improvement of program procedures: and policies. 


-5.- The greater the extent to which functions necessary to carry on the 


standard loan program are centralized within the same administering 
agency, the more effectively the objectives of the program can be achieved. 
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PaRT II. THE PROPLE CONCERNED 


CHAPTER 5. 
STANDARD LOAN PROGRAM ‘COVERAGE x 


No formal attempt was made under F@RA to classify into categories thé 
families assisted by the rehabilitation program. Initial efforts in 

this direction were represented by the action of county rehabilitation 
committees in some States to group applicants on the basis of farming 
experience, ability to obtain loans, and family reputation in the com- 
munity.: in Arkansas, the approved applicants were placed in one of 

three groups: (1) The best risks were those having good reputations, 
considerable farming experience, plenty of available family labor, and 
some. livestock and equipment; (2) poorer risks were those who did not 

own so much livestock or equipment as the "best risks" and generally had 
experience only in farming on a small scale; and (3) poorest risks were 
those not fully capable of handling capital goods and showing a lack of 
aptitude er ability for managing a farm. Usually those in the third 
group were day laborers or they were dependent on seasonal work. i), In 
Alabama, relief households rated by case workers as possible of rehabili- 
tation were grouped into two classes; (1) Those capable of managing capi- 
tal advances, and (2) those showing ability to manage, with close super-— 
vision. 2/ 


Under the RA, families assisted by rehabilitation in place were classified 
into standard and emergency cases. By, Later the emergency cases were re— 
named "nonstandard" and the grant category was added. 


Rehabilitation Categories Defined — 


Standard loan cases, which constitute the majority of families aided by 
RA and FSA, and which are the concern of this study, are those to which 
loans are made on the basis of an acceptable farm and home management 
plan. Excluded are any cases on the tenant-purchase of resettlement— 
type project programs. For certain reporting purposes, these standard 
loan cases have been further divided into two groups, first, according 
to source of loan funds (corporation trust only or RA-FSA) and second, 
according to indebtedness status (active, paid up, inactive; the in- 
active are now divided into collection-only and dropped). 


Nonstandard (emergency) loan cases are those receiving loans not made 

on the basis of an approved farm and home plan. Excluded are any cases 
also on the tanant-purchase, project, or standard loan programs. The 
loans are related to an emergency situation in which deferring aid until 


* Prepared by Olaf F. Larson and Paul J. Jehlik, Bur. of Agr. lcon., 

U. S. Dept. of agriculture. 

1/W. T. Wilson and Wi. H. Metzler, Characteristics of Arkansas Rehabili- 
tation Clients, Arkansas Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 348, Fayetteville, June 
1937, pp. 4-5. 

2/ Kirkpatrick, op.cit., p. 7. 

3/ Resettlement Administration Order No. 76, Oct. 15, 1935. 
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a farm and home plan could be fully developed would cause human suffering 
or in which only temporary aid is needed. The loans average much smaller 
than the standard type. | 


-Cases transferred from the State corporations to iti were classified as 
standard or emergency, depending upon whether there was an approved farm 
and home plan. 


A Grant—Only case does not receive a loan but is made an allotment usually 
in cash, for immediate direct relief. This grant does not have to be re- 
paid. Families who receive loans may also receive grants under specified 
circumstances but the classification depends upon the type of loan. 


Some families receive loans only that they may participate in community and 
cooperative services. Such cases are clas.ified as standard or nonstandard, 
depending upon whether there is an approved farm and home plan. Fanilies 
having neither loans nor grants may aiso receive certain services, such as 
debt adjustment or tenure improvement, or may take part invansactivity such 
as processing or purchasing and marketing association whirh receives a loan 
from the FSA. Such families are not considered "rehabilitation cases." 


In connection with experimental programs or special prograns imited in 

geographic scope, special—case categories have sometimes been temporarily 

designated. There have also been special types of ioans such as Food for 
He 2 4 


Freedom, Club, and Agricuitural Conservation Program, which have been as— 
signed to the standard or nonstandard catercorics. 


Eligibility Policies 


Under the FeRA.—Just as there were no specialized rehabilitation cate- 
gories when the program was administered under Fa, so there were only 
general instructions as to eligibility foriaid. Nati onal policy requi red 
that a family be on relief or at the border, since the program as then con- 
ceived was a specialized relief prograi: for the rural needy. . Families 
living on or having at their command tracts of land on which farm products 
could be produced and who could become wholly or nartially self-supporting 
through such production, were, if otherwise eligible for relief, to be 
classed as rehabilitation cases. 4/ Displaced farmers now without tiic 
necessary land or facilities to engage in farming were also eligible for 
rehabilitation if their recent and regular occupation had been farming. 
Families were to be not only needy but to be "worthy." 

In practice these broad policies vere interpreted by the State admini.stra- 
tion, county committees, and county relief and rehabilitation personnel in 
each of the States carrying on the program. In Alabama, for example, in. 
October 1934, the policy was adopted of withholding all relief to farm fami- 
lies except through rural rehabilitation’. 5): In Arkansas, 95.percent of 
the families accepted on the program during the first haif ot 1935 had been 


— 


4/ Objectives and Suggested Procedure , Devils 
5/ Harold Hoffsommer, "The Disadvantaged Farm Family in Alabama," Rural 
Sociology, vol. II, no. 4, Dec. 1937, pp. 382-392. 
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on relief. 6/ In a few States there were large-scale transfers from relief 
to the new program without changing the type of aid rendered. North Carolina 
selected from relief rolls families having one or more able-bodied men and 

which, on the basis of credit history, géneral reputation, history with re- 
lief agency, and farn experience, were judged capable of rehabilitation. “ee 


Administrative determinations also influenced how certain types of .rural 
relief recipients should be classified. As of March 1, 1935, all cases 
receiving drought feed relief under the State emergency relief programs 
were reclassified as rehabilitation casas. 8/ 


Eligibility for RA-FSA standard loans.- The Resettlement Administration 
adhered rather closely to the policy of making loans to the farm families 
at or near the relief level. Liberalization of this policy was urged by 
the Committee on Farm Tenancy in order to implement a general progran of 
increasing farm security. 


in 1938 the procedurcss were rewritten to state that persons considered 
eligibie for standard loans were low-inconie farmers, including owner— 
operators, tenants, sharecroppers, and fam laborers, wno were: {1) Living 
on farms from which they derived the major part oz their livelihood: (2) 
temporarily living in tovms and villages because of inapility to remain cn 
farms from which they previously derived tne major part of their livelihood; 
or (3) recently married young men who were sons of farm families‘and wanted 
to farm for a livelihood, and who were: (a) In need of the supervised and 
financed farm and home management services of the FSA, (b) unable to obtain 
adequate farm financing from agencies other than the FSA, and (c) willing 
to assume the obligations of self-help necessary to effect thcir rehabili- 
tation and showed evidence of acesptalle industry, ability,.and managerial 
capacity to profit from farm and home management guidance and instructions 
as well as financing. 9/ 


As long as there was unmct need among full-time farmrs in a given area; 
= 


unemployed industrial workers who wanted to return to the farms wore not 
wo be Slipible Tor 4-loan: 


In 1942, with the shift to wartime objectives, the eligibility requirements 
were changed as rehabilitetion-as a goal: becanc secondary to obtaining maxi- 
mum employment of Low-income farm families in the production necessary for 
the war. Besides the previous stipulations slightly restated, thore were 
added the requirements (1) that the family be able to conduct approximately 
full-time operations on a farm which effectively utilized svailable family 
manpower, or part-time farming operations which might be supplemented by 
off-farm employment thet would not interfere wit): successful operations on 


> 


6/ ‘ilson and Metzler; op. cit., table 11. 
7V/ Pionevring in Rural Kehabilitation in North Carolina, The North Carolina 
Emergency Relief Administration, Raleigh, N. C., 1935, pp. 16 and 53. 

8/ Westbrook to State Emergency, Relief Administrators and regional adviser 

ef rural rehabilitation, HD-30, March 9,.1935.° pods: 

9/ Farm Security Administration Instruction:-731.1-, Oct. 25, 1938. ~ 
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the farm; (2) that the family have a reasonable possibility of repaying 
the loans; and (3) that the family's health and level of living could 
be maintained and improved. 10 


Under Federal administration the upper limits of eligibility have been 
set by inability to get cradit at reasonable rates or terms from other 
sources. Even this is % variable ceiling, subject vo availability of 
other sources and fluctuations in their lending policies. the Lower 
limits of eligibility have been extremely subjective. Following the 
close association of relief and rehabilitation, 4 policy of balancing 
farm and home plans with grants if self-support could be predicted with- 
dn at least 5 years had the effect of setting the lowest level at which 
a family would be accepted for a standard loan. The wartime criteria 
“gervea to raise the lower level considerably by putting emphasis upon 
possession of the resources and characteristics that could respond quick— 
ly and significantly to financial and supervisory aid. 


The administrative levels below the national office have had great lec- 
way to exercise judgment in selecting families within these broad eli- 
gibility criteria. As will be shown, the trend has been to raise the 
lower limits of eligibility through the criteria applied by county 
supervisors in the selection of applicants. 


Number of Families Aided by Loans 


Case Load Under the FERA.— ferhaps 2 majority of the 397,130 cases “ho 
were advanced funds under the FERA rehabilitation program at any time 
from April 1934 through June 1935 would have been classed as "grant only" 
or nonstandard lean cases under RA and FOA. 11/ However, no such clas- 
sification of the cases is permitted by the Available data, During June 
1935, the month jmmediately preceding transfer to the RA, 366,945 cases 
wero “under care" as: receiving Loans and/or services and whose loans 

had not been repaid. 127) Only 225,290 of these were considered active 
cases as of June 30 by Resettlement, the others presumably having been 
made advances only for subsistence for a month or so and therefore being 
a grant-type case. 13/ 


The program got under way too late in the growing season of 1934 to 
expand rapidly. The number of cases who were edvanced funds crept up 
slowly through February 1935, when 37,000 cases were made loans for 
subsistence and/or capital goods. 14/ Up to this time, the program 


10/ Farm Security Administration Instruction 731.1, Nov. 9, 1942. 

11/ "The Rural Nehabilitation program," Monthly Report of. the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, Aug. 1 through jug. 31, 1935, pp- 1a2h. 
12h This figure given in the First Annual Report, Resettlement Adminis— 
tration, p- 9, 1s about 3,000 more than given in sone other reports cover- 
jing the month of June. 

13/ Ibid, p- 160. 

14 


—— 


—_—— 


14/ For detailed statisticgl data by months or States for the program 
under FERA, see the source cited.in footnote ll above; Asch and Mangus, 
opecit., Pp- 15-22, and Final Statistical Keport of the Federal imergency 
Relicf Administration, prepared under the direction of Theodore %. Whiting, 
Federal works Agency, “PA, washington, D. C., 1942, PP: 66-70, 233-234. 
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was significant in only a few Southern States -- notably Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas -- and in Ohio. ‘ne only 
other States that made advances to more than 1,000 cases in any onc month 
were Florida, Kansas, Michigan, North Carclina, South Carolina, and West 
Virginia. In March 1935 the number of cases ae nad advances see Joled 
due to the transfer of drought-relief clients from the eenoral-relier! 
program of FERA. Of the 250,531 families tinder care at the end of March 
of that year, some 163,000 came. from drought areas. Coiorado, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, © South Dakota, and \isconsin, 
between March and June 1935, were added to the list of States having ra- 
ther large programs. At the time of transfer to the’ RA, some re nabilita— 
pee activity had been of ecaed on in all but three States —- Delaware, 
iaryland, 15/ and Rhode Island.. However, the program was concentrated 
an in the cotton Saeco areas of the South where croppers ana 
tenants were "furnished," and, to a ‘lesser extent, in the drought-stricken 
areas of the Plains and Great La ke Gtatées where emergency aid was being 
Bl Vet. 


Standard ate Cases Under RA-FSA,—- Standard loans were received by 
695,000 families through September 30, 1943, 16/ excluding Farm Ownership 
‘borrowers and project occupants who. had such loans. This is 1 out of 
every 9 farm eet ae as reported by the U. S. Census as of April 1, 1940. 
Actually the proportion would be conside srably larger if from the census 
farms were deducted ater units that do not meet many of the criteria of 
an operating unit. 7 


New families added to the program were most numerous in the calenda: ing year 
1936 and 1939 as the following summary shows: 17/ 


‘Calcndar vear of first standard RR loan Number cases Cumulative number 


1935 | 90,837 * 90,837 
1936 2A, OL eye’ 
4937 52,911 288 , 265 
1938 67,168 a Shep yy eek, 
whe LOD; 552 455,985 
1940 60,813 516,798 
1941 66,045 582,843 
1942 Open ee O68 
49/2346, Sept. 930 4,769 694,837 18/ 


15/ A State rehabilitation corporation was organized in Maryland but nevor 
functioned. 

16/ By the end of 1945 the comparable nunber had risen to nearly 770,000. 
Lay Rased upon 1943 FSA Family Progress Report. ote tht data are for 
calendar rather than fiscal years. 


18), A corrected: casc-load figure of 695,661 is given in Borrowers Mis- 


classified as Active Standard KR Cases in the Caseload as of Sept tember 300 
1943, U. S. Farm Security administration, Release ilo. 3, 1943 Family Pro- 
gress Heport, April 27, 1944. . 
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‘The high level of activity during the year after the transfer of the re- 
habilitation program to the RBA is better shorn by loaning activity reported 
by fiscal rather than calendar years, although otherwise both show the 

same general trends. 19/ 


d 
es 


Farm families reached by the standard loan program were widely disperse 
throughout the Nation with the lergest numbers in the Southeastern Stat 
(fig. 3). Several comties, nearly all in the cotton-plantation are 
have each had more than a thousand borrowers. When considered in re 
tion to all farmers reported by the 1940 census, however, counties with 
the largest proportions of their farmers receiving such loans were most 
numerous in the Mountain and parts of the Great Plain States (figecd). 
The load has been relatively just as heavy in many scattered countics 
throughout the South. The darkest areas in figure 4 are thoSe in which 
at least 1 farmer out of every 4 had received a standard loan by Septem— 
ber 30, 1943. Taking entire States, “yoming hed the largest proportion 
of its farmers, 37 percent, receiving standard loans (table 1, Appendix). 
Utah, New Mexico, Florida, Colorad», and South Dakota followed in order, 
each having at least one-fifth of its farmers with standard loans. jn 
Region X 20 percent of the farmers had standard loans. Regions VIII-XII, 
V and VI followed in order. 
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+4 
uc 
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The variations in proportion of farmers aided should not be interpreted 

as wholly representing differences in need. In 2 large measure they re- 
present differences in selection policy, especially a hesitation to make 
standard loans to familics with much toc inadequate land resources to be 
good prospects for rehabilitation in the present locaticn. 


Rejection of Applicants for Loans 


Relieable information is lacking as to the number cf families who have ap-— 
plied for a rehabilitation loan but were rejected. Scattered data suggest 
that the proportion of familics considered as applicants who were rejocved 
was considerably larger in the later years of the vrogram than when it was 
a specialized relief measure. In Arkansas, 13 percent of the familics con- 
sidered by the county committces through June 1935 were rejected. 20/ In 
Alabama, 11 percent ef the rural families on relicf as of September 1934 
were disapproved for rehabilitation by the local committees. 21/ These low 


19/ The number of original standard loans obligated frem RA-ISA funds by 
fiscal years is as follows: 


1936 274,836 1930, “112,968 1942 78,832 
diye + or shergiey 1940 79,569 104340 952,392 
1936 62,687 ieyoth 9. Seapene 8) ELIA ies CEP 


The number of original standard loans is lerger than the number of standard 
loan borrowers because the former includes such loans to tenant—pur chase, 
project, and other borrowers. Also, some standard loens may have leter been 
reclassified as nonstandard. Based upon Form FSA-RR 49 for 1936-1940; Form 
FSA-323 thereafter. 

20/ Wilson and Metzler, op. cit-, p. 7- 

21/ Kirkpatrick, op. cite, Pp.» 5- 
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rates of rejection applied when practically all families considered were 
on relicf. During the period, July 1942-June 1943, when war objectives 
were becoming the foremost considex So ae rejections and withdrawals at 
the county-oflice lovel amounted to 56 percent. of appt lications for origi- 
nal rehabilitation loans throughout the country. ron some applicants 
were undoubtedly "shopping around" for credit and ee their requests 
when other sources were located. 


No detailed studies are know to have been made of the reusons for re- 
jection. vUbservation suggests that applicants not accepted for standard 
ioans may be classified into three broad groups: (1) Ineligible because 
other sources of credit available, (2) lacking physical resources and 
characteristics considered necessary to bea good prospect for renabili- 
tation, and (3) having a poor reputation for honesty, industry, and co- 
Operativeness, so considered too risky for a "character" 10an. 


Analysis of. the Alabama and Arkansas rejoctees nentioned above é€, regardless 
of the reason for rajection, indicated-in both States that as compared with 
eure accepted they were mere likely to be Negro, have a female head, 
have fewer persons -- especiaily workers -—- and have a non-farm residence 
- ane of consideration. The Arkansas, study aiso showed family heads 
older, farm experience more limited, the relief record longer, crop yields 
lower, and farm machinery iess, on the average, for rejected applicants. 
Such families also were more ae Se to huve had a non—farming occupation 
previously, to be less iikely to have camed goods or cured meat on hand 
and to have a smaller quantity on hand, and to have physical ailments or 
disabilities. The findings in the two States did not agree in the rela-— 
tion between ecceptance or resection and education completed, livestock 
on hand, and the presence and ancunt of indebtedness. Analysis of the 
disapproved applicants by major reason for rejection would apparently 
Show the majority as being either too well off or too poor to be eligible 
for a standard loan. Those too well off could get credit elsewhere. Those 
too poor were not so likely to find some help in bettering their position. 


Actual vs. Potential Coversge 


The proportion of potential standarée loan families actually assisted is 
dependent upon the definition of eligibility for a standard loan. Appli- 
cation of both the upper and lower limits of eligibility as defined by 
the rehabilitation agencies involves a judgment determination in cach 
individual circumstance. For example, when ordinary sources of credit 
are following a liberal loan policy, a particular farmer may be ineligi- 
ble for a rehabilitation loan whereas at another time all th: usual 
sources would be denied him. Or, a family with limited land and equip- 
ment, if made a large enough loan, repayable over a long enough period 
With provision for balancing the farm and home plan with grants in the 
early years, may be considered eligible. The same family, under a poiicy 
.of small loans, strict collections, and no grants, might be a poor pros- 
pect for rehabilitation. Even were these same definitions-of eljgibility 
uniformly applied at to different points in time, the nurber of families 


22/ Based upon FSA Report No. 1 for period indicatad. ae 
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classified as potential standar¢ joan cases might not bo the same. Changes 
+ 


in economic conditions might expand or contract the votential load. Sie) 
right a change in the nuuber of families engaged in agriculture. 


Changing the standards of eligibility will change the potentia. case load. 

For cxample, raising the lower limits set for a standard loan to imploment 

the wartime production objectives of the FSA automatically reduced the num- 
ber of possibile standard loan familics. 


Thus the potential universe of applicants for rehabilitation will vary 
from time to time with the same set of cligibility criteria, or at the 
same point in time with changes in either level of eligitility. The fact 
is, the size of this universe has not been measured anywhere near precise— 
ly at any point in tine with any of the eligibility criteria which have 
been applied by the administering agencies. Only rough approximations 

of this universe have been possible. By any measure applied, however, 

it is clear that at_no time in the history of the rehabilitation progran 


have all eligible farilies been assisted by standard loans. 


UN ef 


Coverage Under Frii.— During the first years, when rehabilitation wa 
considered essentially a specialized rural relief program, the best measure 
of the potential case ioad was the number of faru families on relief. Some 
of these, of course, were not physically qualified for farming or for other 
reasons they were not judged suitable prospscts ior retebilitation. On the 
other hand, farmers on the porder-line of relief were also eligible for help. 
Some 2,000,000 farn families are estimated to hav: received relief at one 
time or another during the depression years 1930-35. At the peak, reached 
in February 1935, well over 1,000,600 farm families received some kind of 


sublic assistance during the month. 23/ Of these 733,000 were farm opera— 
oO a — L) 3 ; AL 

tors and 279,000 were farm ‘aborers in rural areas. The remainder of 

166,060 were farm operators or Laborers by usual occupation but living in 


cities of 5,000 or more population. All of the Latter group “were consi- 
dered "displaced" and sore of the former group, since they were resident 
in villages and small towns, may have been in the same category. 


A comparison of these nunbers of farners constituting the relief universe 
with the not nore than 200,U00 or so fardlies of the standard loan vype 
aided by the FiRa rehabilitation program or even with the 397,000 fanilics 
given any form of rehabilitation aid under Fura, shows that nowher:s near 
all the cligible families Were aided. 24/ as late as June O35 4 mod 
Stutes the farm operators receiving relief outnunbered those aided by re- 
habilitation. 25/ In not a single State was the rehabilitation program 
developed to the point where no farm operators Were "on relief." 


— 


& a ee 
23/ Asch and Mangus, op.cit., pp. 5-6. 

24/ Hopkins, op.cit., classified the 1 million farm families on relict 
rolls in the spring of 1935 as follows: 350,000 in drought areas, 550, 000 
in nondrought areas, 100,000 in cities. We quoted Westbrook's estinates 
that 125,000 could be rehabilitated at no cost through advisory services, 
430,000 could be rehabilitated in place, and 440, 000 including displaced 
farmers in cities would have to be resettled. 

25/ Asch and Mangus, op-cibe, table 2, page 5- 
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The Low-Income Concept.— When rural poverty came to be seen as of long 
standing and as having multiple and deep-rooted causes, rather than being 
an emergency situation, and as the objectives of rehabilitation were cor_ 
respondingly broadened, the number of families on or eligible for relief 
was no longer a good measure of the nunber of families potentially falling 
within the scope of the standard loan program. The new measure was the 
nunber of "low-income" farm families. "Low-income! as used in this con 
text has a welfare connotation, rather than indicating the relative return 
from the use of productive resources in a purely economic sense, 


Theoretically the low-income universe might be defined in several differ 
ent ways. It right be: (1) A given Segnent, at the lower end, of the 
total distribution of families classified according to income; 2o/etor 
example, the "lower ono-third;" (2) those fariiicos with an incone, 
however defined, bclow a specifica anount; for example, thosc with a 

net available for family living of less than 4,800: (3) those fanilics 
whose incomes, regardless of the amount, are insufficient to provide 
Quantitics or other units or standards of food, clothing, shcltcr, 
health, and other physical items dctermincd as the desirable mininums, 
These mininuns may be cstablished in scvcral ways, as for example (a) 

by technicians using cxpert scimtific knowledge of nutrition, medicine 
and othcr fields, (b) by administrative ccict and judgncnt detcrrination, 
as in the case of setting standards of eligibility for relicf, or (c) by 
the people thems-lves through knowlcdge of thcir own acceptable norms of 
behavior, All three of these may be modificd according to whether they 
are applied on a national or small geographic or other basis, 


A major disadvantage of both the first and sccond definitions is that 
their rigidity prevents considering income in relation to individual 
family need or home-managenent skills. ‘Thus strict application would 
exclude some familics actually in need and include others not in need, 

The third definition, which allows for differences in fanily composition, 
may be objccted to on various grounds, the most reasonable of which are 
the difficulties of measuring the size of the universe if determined by 
cither the technicians! or the people's minimums and the dangers of per 
mitting the determination to be made Subdjectively by administrative edict. 


The problen: of satisfactorily dcfining the low-incorie fam anily, uni 
verse is further complicated by the need of deciding who is a farm opera 
tor. (The standard-loan progran is essentially for fam operators.) 
Accepting the census definition of farn operator has shortcorings, Such 
an individual may use the tract of land mainly as a place of resida@cc;3 

he may be engaged primarily in a nonfarn occupation, or because of physi- 
cal disability or other reasons May carry on only a negligible amount of 
farming. 27/ Still others within the census dcfinition of a farn operator 
nay lack power, machinery, and equipnent.and therefore aro farmers only 
by courtesy of definition, if by a farm is neant enough land, power, and. 


26/ Any given concept of income, such as net available for fanily living, 
may be uscd. 

a1) The total number of persons reporting their occupations as farmer or 
farm manager for the 1940 Census of Population was nearly 16 percent less 
than the number of farn operators reportcd by the Census of Agriculture. 
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equipment to enable the family to eke out at least a subsistence from the 
sale and use of the goods produced. The point is, that for the purpose 

of measuring the low-income farm universe from the standpoint of a stand- 
ard loan rehabilitation program, there must be excluded those who are not 
farm operators in the sense of being primarily dependent upon farm oper— 
ation for a livelihood. Many so-called farmers might better be classified 
as rural residents. 


The fact is that: there has been no fairly complete enumeration of the 
number of low-income farm families in conformity with any of the defini- 
tions stated. Even the U. S. Census count of farm families gives only 
the value of products sold, traded, or used. 1t does not give the total 
gross income to farm families from all sources, such as off—farm work; 
for tenant-operated farms, value of products includes the landlord's 
share. Numerous estimates of the potential number of standard loan bor-— 
rowers have been made however. 


Estimates of Potential Standard Loan Borrowers.— About 1,600,000 farmer 
were estimated as being within the low-income’ group as ofc Aprile, 1940 
which the standard rehabilitation loan program could potentially reach 
under policies and procedures operative as of early 19043, (tablem) ). This 
estimate excluded all very low-income 28/ farmers, operators 65 years old 
or over, operators who worked off the farm 100 days or more in 1939, or 


“who were sharecroppers. 29/ Applying the same income and other criteria 


would presumably give a larger estimate for the earlier years during which 
the program operated and a smaller estimate for later ycars, because of 
differences in farm income associated with changes in value’ of production 
and in prices received, and because of changes in the number of farm oper- 
ators. 


The 1,600,000 "eligible" low-income farmers in 1940 were most numerous 
in the Southern Stetes but were to be found in every part of the Nation. 
Figure 5 overemphasizes the concentration in the South, for the data by 
counties do not permit eliminating the sharecroppers from the low-income 
group. 30/ Nearly half of the "eligibie" farmers were in the Southern 
regions (table 1). «about 18 percent were in Region ITI, which includes 
the Corn Belt States, but this is probably a little high because it was 
impossible to exclude sharecroppers except for the States classed as 
Southern by the Census. 


Using data from the Study of Consumer Purcheses made by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the U. S. Jepartment of Agriculture, the Farn Security 
Administration estimated 1,703,000 farm families were on relief or had 


28/ Very low-income farmers were those having less than {250 total value 


of all products sold, traded or used in certain regions -- mostly southern 
—— and less than “400 in the remaining regions —- mostly northernand west— 
ern. 


29/ Sone 350,000 sharecroppers under 65 years of age fell within the low- 
income group as defined for the purposes of the estimate. 

30/ Neither can the aged or part-time operators be excluded from the low 
income group at the county level, on the basis of the data now available. 
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“Table 1.-- Estimuted number of low-income farm families April 1, 1940, 


potentially eligible 1/ for standard RR loans and cumlative 
number of standard rehabilitation loan borrowers as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, 2/.by FSA regions. 


:Low-incone farm families: 


:potentially eligible for: Standard loan borrowers 
Region ton, . Standard. doans ~.9%s 
: : Percent : : Percent : Percent 


;.Number 3/: of U.S. .: Number : of U.S. :potentially 
:(thousands): total : : total ; eligible 


UsrD.) LOtal Ge ae O34 100.0 . 694,837 100.0 42 
I : 82 5,0 25,340 3.6 31 
inal : 184 rate 452207 6.5 25 
Tr : 301 LS25 94,664 23.6 31 
lV 4 236 ay As 93, 506 ae 5 40 
Vv 182 11.1. 104,609 U5.1 58 
VI ) : 170 Lei gue 02, 52,3 14.8 60 
VII 170 10.4 61,201 8.8 36 
VIII and ay 218 L3.3yarab0d, 308. 15.6 50 
Ix 4/ : 30 1.8 16,028 | Oxes 53 
X. | : 30 1.8 21, 569 shal 72 
ca A i! 1.9 21,792 Shit 70 


2Stinates by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics given in Paul Jd. 
Jehlik and Olaf F. Larson, Obstacles to [Increased ar-—Food Production 
by Low-Incore Farmers, Farm Security Administration, Release No. 3, 
1942 Family Progress Report, June 7, 1943, p. 18. Based in part upon 
data from the U.S. Census. of Agriculture, 1940. Includes operators of 
farms reported as having in 1939 a total value of products sold, treded 
or used by the farm family as %250-749 in Regions IV, V, and VI; $250- 
999 in Regions I, VIII, XI and X71; and 400-1 ,499 in Regions ae 5 bs 
VIL, IX and X exclusive of (1) operators 65 veara old or over, (2) oper- 
ators who worked off the farm 100 days or over in 1939, and (3) share- 
croppers in the South. 

2/ Bused upon 1943 FSA Fanily Progress Report. 

87. Rounded to the nearest thousand. 


L/ Arizona, which is in Region IX, inciuded with Regions VIII-XII because 


data used in making estimate of families potentially eligible for loans 
combined ‘Arizona and New Mexico. Regions VIII and XII combined in this 
table beeause data used in making estimate not available for parts of 
States and Texas and Oklahoma were divided between the two Regions. 
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net incomes under 500 in 1935. a1 ff, For administrative purposes, this 

group was considered more significant thang ayatnera. 73 000: on erelier or 
with net incomes under $250 or (b) the 2,793,U00 on relief or with net 

incomes under “750. 


_In contrast with the estimates based upon nationwide enumerations of all 
farm families, county rural rehabilitation supervisors have reported the 
number of low-income farmers who were eligible for but not on the rehabi- 
litation program. poy. These county—by-county estimates, which are large- 
ly subjective, have always indicated that more families were eligible than 
were being assisted by standard loans. 


Coverage Under the RA-FSA.- Comparing the 695,000 farmers who received 
Standard loans as of Septenber 30, 1943, with the estimated 1,600,000 po- 
tentially eligible low-income farmers as of 1940, indicates that two farm— 
ers received loans for every five eligible (table 1). Not all Joans were 
made to families within the low-income group as defined. Some were above 
and some were below the specified income levels, some had been sharecrop— 
pers, some were part-time farmers, and a few had heads aged 65 or over. 
On the other hand, because of improved farm income and departures from 

= farming. for other work or military service, 33/ the number potentially 
eligible may have been so reduced by 1943 that the 2 out of 5 is suffi- 
ciently good measure of relative coverage. 


By regions, the ratio of standerd loan borrowers to cligible farmers 
varied widely. One extreme represented by Region Il where there was one 
borrower to four cligible. The other was represented by Regions X and 

XI where there were seven borrowers for every ten eligible (table 1). 
Three of the four Southern Kegions and Region IX on the Pacific Coast 
were also considerably above the national average in ratio of borrowers 
to eligibles; the New ingland and Corn Belt Regions (I and III) were con- 
siderably below. 


; 31/ The number of farms reported by the U. S. Census ws 6, 812, 350. 0n 
January 1, 1935, as conpared with 6,096,799 on april 1,41 9405 
32/ The reports of county supwzrvisors have been as follovis: 


1937) eligible Warddies not: on programs 360, 236 
(1938 -= cligible fartilies not on program —- 395,451 
1941 —-cligible families not on program -- 650,525 
1942 — low-income farmers, not now aided by Farn Security adimin- 
istration, who could increase food production substantially if given 
prop:r assistance in credit, supervision, tenure, and health — 560,565. 


For the 1942 report, see Paul J. Jchlik and Olaf I. Largon, Obstacles 
to Increased War-Food Production by Low-Income Farmers, 0. S. Farm Securi- 
ty Administration, Itelesse No. 3, 1942 Family Progress Heport, June 7, 
1943. 

33/ County supervisors at the end of 1942 estimated 104,000 farms were 
abandoned by low-income farm families during the year. See Paul J. Jehlik 
and Oluf F. Larson, Movement from Farms, A report on new off—farm work by 
FSA family heads _and migration from farms by FSA_and_ other low-incone farm 
families, 1942, Farm Security administration, Kelcase No. Cela 
Family Progress Report, March 15, 1943. 
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The major reason why borrowers equaled only 42 percent of the estimated 
eligible furmers was that sufficient funds for loans, supervision, and 
administration had not been available to heip the balance with the stand- 
ard loan type of rehabilitation program. Even if funds had been available, 
100 percent coverage could not be expected. Some would be rejected, as 
many have. Some low-income farmers would not participate in the progran, 
their value system being such that they are reluctant to go into debt or 
resent the supervision which goes with the loan. Others might be afraid 
or not permitted to participate, because of some form of social pressure. 
Still others would be ignorant of the program unless sought out and vir- 
tually recruited while stiil another group would be satisfied with things 
as they are and wouldn't want to be rehabilitated. 


Differences among regions in the degree of coverage with the funds which 
have been available are partly a reflection of policy and of differences 
in type of farming. Funds have been distributed anong regions on the 
pasis of som: criteria of need, such as the relative proportion of the 
Naticn's low-income farm familics. But even when equitably allocated, 
one region may help more families than another by making smaller loans 
because the type of farming is such as to require less money to rehabi- 
litate a family, because families requiring less money are selected, just 
because it is policy to keep the loans small, or because drought or’ other 
crisis situations may have affected the anount of funds and time avail- 
able for the standard loan as compared with the total agency progran. 


Problems and Issues 


Among the problems and issuvs suggested by this description of actual 
and relative standard loan program coverage are these: Are the eligi- 
bility criteria satisfactory? Should they be lowered or raised? Is it 
desirable to expand the program to reach all the low-income farmers po- 
tentially eligible who desire this type of assistance? Vith funds too 
limited to reuch all eligible families which should be selected first 
for help? Should a forthright effort be nade to acquaint all eligible 
farmers with the prograni or should initiative for inquiring about reha- 
bilitation rest entirely with the individual farner? Can ail the eligi- 
ble farmers find a place in agriculture where they can be fully and 
productively employed and atvain a satisfactory level of living? If not, 
which ones are to stay in agriculture and which must go into nonfarm work? 
How can eligible families be assisted by the rehabilitation progran and 
at the sane time not perpetuate maladjustnents in lend use, not delay 
nceded long-run edjustments in the agricultural economy, and at the same 
time achieve the hunan welfare cbjectives? a 
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CHAPTER 6 
CHARACTERISTICS AND RESOUNCHS OF STANDARD LOAN BORRUIERS * 


A description of the personal characteristics of standard loan borrowers, 
of their occupational paékgrounds and levels of living before acceptance, 
and of their financial and physical resources at the time of acceptance 
gives a picture of the people who were assisted. It also serves as a 
benchmark against which to measure progress. Two additional purposes of 
this chapter are (1) to indicate trends in the selection of porrowers and 
(2) to compare standard loan families with all farm families and with farm 
families on relief. 


Except for borrowers accepted during the period March 1, 1936-February 


28, 1939, the data available are severely limited for showing selection 
trends and even for showing characteristics before or at the time of ac- 
ceptance. Lf ™he descriptive data apply primarily to families accepted 
when the program was administered by the Kesettlement Administration and 
the FSA, and cover only up to the beginning of the war. 2/ Inferen¢ées 
concerning selection trends during the war years must be dram from 
examining the characteristics of active borrowers, rather than of new 
borrowers. 


Personal Characteristics 3/ 
Family Size and Composition.— The standard loan program has been for 
families, normal families. This is so primarily because farming 1S or- 
ganized on a family basis. A man without a wife is not likély to be 
considered a good prospect, for remabilitation because having a homemaker 
4s vital from the standpoint of the success of the farn enterprise. ieha- 
bilitation families have predominantly been young familics, with relative— 
ly young children. They have been larger than the average farn family in 
the Nation, the median being 4.9. 4/ Data for the period through 1949 
show sone dovmward trend in the average size of family accepted. Fami- 
lies have run a little larger in the Southern regions than elsewhere. 


ee Sea See cai kun Aer Eee a 
% Prepared by Olaf F. Larson ana Paul J. Jenlik, Bur- Agr. ECon., 

ar §. Dapts Agr. a 

1/ Untabuiated data in the files of the FSa could be used to reveal selec- 
tion trends more completely. : 

2/ Data for limited areas are available for the categorically undifferen— 
tiated rehabilitation families under the FARA. 

3/ Objective gata concerning attitudes and norale of standard loan por- 
rowers before or at the time of entering the rehabilitation program are 
‘almost completely lacking, as far as is know, and therefore cannot be 
presented in this section. 

4/ The meah size of household ,of borrowers accepted 1936-39 was 4.8 con— 


pared with the mean of Leeper household or occupied dwelling unit for 


the rural farm population in 1940. Families made loans during 1935-36 
were reported by RA to average around 5.1 persons. . 
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One-person households —- those in which the borrower wes the only member 
—- were less then 2 percent of the total number (table 2, Appendix). Large 
families, those having 8 or more members, were 13 percent of all those ac- 
cepted during 1936-35. The average size (mean) family accepted in 1940 
was only slightly smaller than in 1936-37, 4.7 as compared with 4.9, and 
the downward trend was not consistent by regions. 


More significant than size of family -- from the standpoint of judging 
labor resources, living needs, and social problems — is the composition 
as indicated by the age and sex as well as mumbers, Nine out of ten bor- 
rowers had normal families in the sense of having a household composed 

of Imsband and wife, with or without children (table 3, Appendix). Five 
percent had broken families in which children were present but either 

the husband or wife was not in the household. In only 2 percent of thie 
cases was there not 2 husband—wife nor parent-child relationship. More 
tnan 70 percent of all the farilies had me or more children under ARS 
years of age, In 43 percent of the families, children were all under 

16. In over one-third of the families, children 16 years old or over were 
present. 


age and Sex Composition.— Rehabilitation families have had relatively 
more children and fewer old folks than the total rural farm population 

of the Nation. Children under 15 accounted for 42 percent of all people 
in rehabilitation familics es compared with 32 percent of the 1940 farm 
population (table 4, Appendix). Both groups had about the same propor- 
tion of persons aged 15-44, most productive from the standpoint of physi- 
cal lebor. Persons aged 45 and over were only 15 percent of the rehabili- 
tation population but 25 percent of the total farm: population. The dif- 
ference between the two groups was most striking for persons aged 65 and 
over which were nearly four times more munerous, proportionately, in the 
total farm than in the rchabilitation group. These contrasts are shown 
graphically by superimposing the age-sex pyranid of one group on that of 
the other (fig. 6). The ratio of man per 100 women was only slightly 
larger in the rehabilitation than in the total farmypopulation,il4 as 
compared with 112. 


The general.age-sex distribution pattern did not change mach from year 

to year for families accepted curing .1936-39, except for 4 decrease in 

the proportion aged 45 and over and a slight increase in the proportion 
of woren. 


In every region there were more children and fewer older people among 

the rehabilitation than ariong the total. farm population. This was a 
reflection of both selection policy and relative need. Young ferilies 
were likely to be selected because they were thought to be better pros— 
pects for rehabilitation, more responsive to supervision, more cooper- 
ative, less likely to have serious physical disabilities. , Young families 
were more likely to be in need because their children represented a great- 
er burden of depenaency in relation to family workers and because they 
had less time to make accurmlations to withstand economic adversity. 


Workers and Dependents.- Children under 16 and persons aged 65 and over 
(usually considered the dependent age groups) together comprised 46 per-— 
cent of the rehabilitation but only 40 percent of the total farm popula- 
tion. 
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There were 29 men aged 16-64 for every 100 persons in the standard loan 
group accepted 1936-39 — this is 2 less than for the total farm popula— 
tion. There was a smaller proportion of men of working age in the reha- 
bilitation than in the farm population in every region but VI, where 
they were the same. 


One-fourth of the borrowers accepted in 1936-39 had at least one boy 
aged 16-24, living at home, 6 percent had two such boys and nore than 

1 percent had three or more. 

Considered from the standpoint of labor supply, borrowers active in 1942 
had an average of 20.6 man-months of labor available in the family during 
the year-of which 14.2 months was represented by a man aged 16-64 (table 
5, Appendix). 


Age and Sex of Family Heads.— Borrowers accepted during 1935-36 and during 
1936-39 were, on the average, 7 years younger than all farm operators in 
the United States. The latter group had a median age of 41 years compared 
with the median of 48 years for all farm operators reported in 1940 (table 
6, Appendix). Sixty percent of the borrowers were under 45 years; this is 
half again as large a proportion as the 42 percent found for all farm oper- 
ators. The two groups had practically the same proportion aged 45 to 54, 
but the borrower group had less than half as large a proportion aged 55 

and over, 16 percent compared with 34 percent for ali*farmers. “The age 
distribution of the two groups is summarized as follows: 


Household heads of 


borrowers accepted All farm operators 

Age 1936-39 aWeayt pues vies OL Bie 
Percent : Percent 
Under 25 Pie 4.0 
25-34 25.6 16.2 
35-44 ere o L 21.4 
45-54 24.0 2465 
55 and over — ieee oad 
' Total 100.0 100.0 
Median £122 48.4 


In every State borrowers averaged younger than all farm operators. ay On 
the basis of age alone, the expanding nonfarm ~artine opportunitizs and 
denand for men for the armed forces would be expected to draw rore heavi- 
ly from the borrower group than fron other farm operators. However, apti- 
tudes, skills, and attitudes in relnztion to employment opportunities are 
among the factors which influenced the relative rate of leaving the farm. 


4 


5/ In an Iowa study, only 19 percent of the Fa clients were found to be 
aged 50 and over as compared with 46 percent of al] low-income operators. 
See Lawrence W. Witt, Economic Problems of Low-Income Farmers in Jowa, 
Research Bul. 307, Iowa Gr. Expt. Sta., Ames, Oct. 1942) (p. 22t 
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That the age distribution is a reflection of selection policy is indi- 
cated by the following corment of a former assistant county supervisor 
in Missouri: "fhe general practice of the Farm Security Administration 
was to extend lcans to operators over 60 years of age only under rather 
exceptional circumstances. There were occasional instances where a fari— 
ly required a little additional help to make themselves self-sustaining. 
There was a tendency to be more considerate in the case of men who had 
lost their resources through unaveidable circumstances.... I+t was the 
observation and judgment of the supervisors that younger men accopted 
supervision more wholeheszrtedly, and in general took greater interest 

in trying to follow morg modern methods of Sees on their various 
activities. Most of the nate applicants care from families oe aid 
to their children in getting a start at farming wes impossible." 6/ 


All but 2 percent of the heads of borrower families active in 1913 were 


mon. The wives in these fartilies were 5 years younger, on the average, 
than their husbands. 


Education.— Nearly one-half of all borrowers accepted during the 1936-39 
pe iod, 46 percent, had not completed as much as Ss gredes of school 
(table 7, Appendix). Approximately one-third of the borrowers had gone 
as far as the eighth grade but no further. Twentrz—two percent had con- 
tinued their schooling beyond the eighth grade. ight percent haa fin- 
ished high school or the equivalent of 12 years of school work. On the 
other hand, 4 percent of the borrowers had not even finished the first 
grade. For all borrowers, tle median grade complited was 8.1, the same 
as for all males 20 years old and over in the rural farm population in 
1940. 


A nost important fact to note, however, is the wide variation among 
regions. The Southern ke s eaonas Tv ye vig YI, and to a less extent, VIII, 
stand out sharply in contrast to other repions in the low Banka ona) 
achievenent of their borrowers. ‘he two Pacific Coast itegions, IX and 
XI, stand out as having borrowers with much more formal education than 
other regions., 


The educational level of borrowers accepted in 1940 was slightly higher 
than of those accepted during 1936-39, as 4 percent more had completed 
eighth eeeke or better. 


Educaticnal achievement was related to the age of the head; the median 
grade of school finished was highest for the youngest household heads 
and lowest for the oldest heads. 

The educational achievement of borrowers would be expected to influence 
the supervisory techniques used to inplement rehabilitation. Vork with 
people having linited education poses different problems in terrs of at 
titud.s and training mctheds than does work with 1 group having greater 
attainment. ; 
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Geographic Mobility.- Because of the high proportion of nonowners among 
borrowers accepted and because of their economic insecurity, 2a reasonable 
assumption would be that they had made more moves from place to pluce than 
would be true of all farm operators.7/ However, the inforration on past 
spatial mobility of these families is sketchy. 


Information for limited areas as of 1936 indicates that borrowers had 
spent fewer years on the farms they were operating at the time of appli- 
cation for a loan than was characteristic of all farmers in their States 
or regions. 8/ 


Health.- Physical e::aminations of borrowers in selected areas revealed 
that health problems and physical handicaps were widespread. A summary 
of examinations of persons in 2,477 families in 21 counties of i7 State 
during 1939-40 revealed an average of 34 defects per person. 9/ Colore 
and white persons averaged about the same number of defects; heads and 

wives averaged more than children. A great majority of the conditicns 

found were preventable or remediable, calling for adequate medical care, 


ee is 


more public health work, more emphasis on nutrition and more educeticn. 


5 
y 
G 


Sone of the results of these examinations for sample areas were as fol- 
lows: 10/ 

1. Dental caries was the most prevalent defect; 76 percent of 
white and 83 percent of colored persons aged 15 and over 
had carious teoth. 

2. Among children under 15, 9 percent of the white and 6 per- 
cent of the colored were underweight. 

3. Rickets were diagnosed for 6 percent of the white and 10 
percent of the colored children. 

4. Aneria -—- often preventable by proper diet -- was found 
among 8 percent of white children and 5 percent of colored. 
Persons suffering from anemia are likely t. lack enersy and 
be incapable cf sustained voffort. ; 

5. Heart defects were diagnosed for 10 percent of the white 
and 18 percent of the colored persons 15 years of age and 
over. 

6. Hernia was found anong 7 percent of the white anc 5 per- 
cent of the colored males aged 15 and over. 

7. Internal parasites were found among 16 percent of the white 
and 11 percent of the colored persons aged 15 and over. 
Among children the cuorresponiting percentages were 25 and 
id. 


7/ The 1940 Census reported 16 percent of all farm operators and 33 per- 
cent of all tenants and sharecroppers had lived on their farms less than 
15 months. 

8/ Kirkpatrick, op.cit., p. 76. : 

9/ The first in a series of complete reports on this study is th.t of 
Mary Govér and Jesse B. Yaukey "Physical Impairments of limmbers of Low- 
Incore Farm Farilies -- 11,490 persons in 2,477 Farr Security Adriinis— 
tration Borrower Families, 1940," Public Health Reports, vol. 59, no. 
BO Dpselylos—b,lo4, copie s, L944. 

10/ Based on tabulations supplied by FSA. 
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8. Markedly defective tonsils were found among 12 percent 
of the white and 30 percent cf the colored children. 

9. Perineal lacerations from childbirt] injuries were found 
among 54 percent of the white and 43 percent of the colored 
wives of household heads. 


Hookworm was found in 28 percent of the Alabama and 38 percent of the 
Georgia examinations in a separate survey. Examinations of FSA clients 
in 7 counties of Southeast ifissouri, which included other than standard 
borrowers, revealed 33 percent of the whites and 61 percent of the Ne- 
groes 10 years of age and over had definite secondary anemia —- a condi- 
tion arising from malnutrition. ae 


Anong 43,000 FSA families in Texas and Oklahoma, 16,000 cases of serious 
illness were reported during the year 1939-40. 12/ Less than halt of 
these cases had doctor's care. Only one out of three births was attended 
by a physician. Four percent of the family heads and 8 percent of the 
other family members anong borrowers, accepted during 1936-39, had dis- 
abilities recorded by the county supervisor at the time of taking the 
loan applicaticn. 13/ among Kansas furiliecs referred from relief to re- 
habilitation aid in 1935, 60 percent stated one or more family nembers 
needed dental care, 44 percent needed medical care, and 10 percent needea 
eye treatment. 14/ Seventeen percent of FSA clients in Virginia reported 
eases of serious illness in the fardily during the previous year; 22 per- 
cent of the women were in need of medical attention at the time of the 
report. 15/ 


some defects can be attributed to lack of income to pay for medical 
care, lack of sufficient food, sanitary facilities, and decent housing. 
Many could be prevented by good diets on home-grown foods -- and by 
other health practices. The defects themselves tend to perpetuate the 
low-income status and to inhibit rehabilitation. 


li/C. &. Lively, The Physical Status and Health of Farm Security Clients 
in Southeast Missouri, Preliminary Rept. No. 1, Univ. of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, April 1942. For incidence of other physical defects, see C. ieee ven 
and Herbert F. Lionberger, Preliminary Repts. lios. 2 and 3, July 1942. 

12/ Statement on Farm Security AQninistration Health Service Progran trans— 
mitted to Hon. Harold D. Cooley, House of Representatives, by Frank Hancock, 
FSA Administretor, February 16, 1944. 

13/ This is undoubtedly based upon only the most obvious defects, such as 
"crippled leg," "1 cye blind," and "mentally incompetent," and those which 
the applicants specifically mentioned such as "rupture," "high blocd pres- 
sure," and "rheumatism" and which the supervisor took the trouble to record. 
About 9 percent of ail household heads accepted for rehabilitation in Ar-' 
kansus in 1935 had some ailment reported; sec Wilscn and Metzler, op.cit,, 
pp. 43-47. 

14/ & Study Made of 719 Rural Rehabilitation Families Relative to Their 
Standard of Living, The Kansas Emergency Relief Committee, Topeka, 1935, 

pp. 14-17. 

15/ Willian #. Garnett and allen D. Wuwards. Virginia's Marginal Popu- 
Tation — A Study in Rural Poverty, Bul. 335, Virginia agr. Expt. Sta., 
Blacksburg, July 1941, p. 86. a 
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Race.-— Colored families have been accepted as standard loan borrowers 
at least in proportion to their representation among all farm oper- 
ators. 16/ Thirteen percent of tho borre ers accepted during 1936-39 
were colored, compared with 12 percent of all the Nation's farm oper- 
ators. In the four Southern Regions as a group, which in 1940 included 
94 percent of the colored farmers in the United States, 22 psrcent of 
the borrowers accepted were colored compared with 23 percent of all farm 
operators. In Region VI, however, colorec operators were definitely 
under-represented on the standard loan progr ia whereas in Region VIII 
they were over-represented ae] as the following summary shows: 


Colored as percent of all Colored as percent of 


Region borrowers accepted 1936-39 all farm operators 1940 
VI 12.0 lL dietd 
V | Beat ola 
VI 27.0 42.0 
Vit Le? Bl! 
Total, 4 Southern 
hegions Zar 22.9 
TotalyativHeprons 25: aoe 138 


Colored borrowers have been a slowly incre .sing proportion of the tctal 
group active on the rehabilitation progran (12 percent in 1937 compared 
with 15 percent in 1943). This increase appears to result from the fact 
that colored borrowers stay active on the progran longer than do white, 
rather than because there has been any definite increase in the ratio cf 
colored families accepted. 


That colored borrowers were accepted on the standard rehabilitation 
program in the ratic that they bear to ail farm operatcrs docs not neces-— 
sarily mean that they were selected proportionately fror the low-incone 
group. istinates for the Southern Regions indicate clearly that colored 
families are over-represented ariong low-incorie farri families and, thers- 
fore, are uncer-represented on the standard loan rehabilitation progrom.18/ 
The reason for this under—-representation appears te lic primarily in the 
lack of physical resources of many families. Several studies show that 
even the colored families accepted were more disadvantaged than white 
families when measured by net worth, size of farm, cropland, anc tenure. 
The low economic status of many others has undoubtedly been below the 
Minimum eligibility requirements. During the FicHA-sponsored progran, 
Negroes in Arkansas were observed to be "timid in making their neads 
known." .19/ Paternalistic landlord—tenant relations were among the 


ca 


16/ Negroes account for the majority of the colored borrowers. Anong 

all families active in 1940, for example, 12.9 percent were Negro, 0.2 
percent were Indian, and 0.1 percent were "other" colored races. 

Boys The over-representation in Region VIII is exaggerated because "Mex- 
can" and "Spanish-American" were included with "colored" borrowers but 
were classified as "white" in the 1940 U. S. Census. 

18/ Racial Aspects of Rural jichabilitation Family acceptance, FSA Program 
Analysis Kept. No. 14, Dees 95, 1940. 

19/ *iilson and Metzler, op.cit., p. 10. 
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forces tending to restrict the pruportion of colored borrowers. 20/ 


A comparison cf colores and white borrowers active in 1940 in the South- 
ern regions showed heads of ccloreu fanilies to average: 3 years older and 
to have about half as much formal schovling. The colcred families aver- 
aged one person larger and were more likely to lack a-hmusband or 4 wife. 


It is clear that in accepting colored borrowers in proportion to their 
numbers among all farmars, the standard loan progran had to work with a 
group even more disadvantaged than were the white borrowers accepted. It 
also appears that if they were accepted more nearly according to their 
proportion among all low-income families the program woulc have to be 
adapted to work with a group having even more restricted resources and 
occupying a2 more di sadvantageu status than those who were accepted. 


Tenure and Occupational Backgrounds 


Occupation.- More than 9 out of 10, 92 percent, of the borrowers ac- 
cepted curing 1936-39 had been engagett in agriculture during the year 
before their first loan. It is prebable that a larg= part of those 
classe as "nonfarn," because they ha: not been in agriculture the major 
part of the year befcre coming on the ‘rehabilitation progran, consicered 
farming their "usual" occupation. 21/ They hac been displaced by Beg shs 
of farm or job. Fewer of those wh« had been "nonfarm" were acceptea as 
the program continued, the proportion being 6 percent in 1938-39 compered 
with 11 percent curing 1936-37. The nenfarm group was relatively twice 
as large in Regions XI ana X11 than in the country as a whole (table 8, 
Appendix). 


Little is know about the nonagricultural enployment of those in the 
nonfarm group, but the available evicence indicates the majority had 
held jobs near the bottom of the occupational scale. 22/ 


Although varying by tenure and age (to the extent the agricultural lad- 
der functions, -age and tenuré should be positively correlated), the 
wajority of rehabilitation borrowers have hac from several years to 4 


er ae ee ee ee 
20/ For evidence leacing to this and similar conclusions, see Harold . 
Hoffsommer, "Landlord-Tenant Kelations and Kelief in Alabama," Monthly 
Report of the Federal kmergency Helief Administration, Oct. 1 through 

Oct. 31, 1935, pp. 1-4; T. J. Woofter, dr., "Landlord and Tenant on the 
Cotton Plantation," Monthly Report, June 1 through June 30, ©1936, "pp. 

88-99. 

21/ all but 2 percent of heads of rehabilitation families active in June 
1935 had hac farm experience although unly 89 percent were farm operators 
or laborers by usual occupation. See Asch and Mangus, op.cits,p. xviii. 
22/ asch and Mangus, cp.cit., table 19, p. 126; Wilson anc Metzler, op.cit., 
pp. 19-20. 
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lifetane in agriculture since reaching working age. ey! They are not 
agricultural amateurs although they are frequently unfamiliar with 
modern techniques. 


off-farm Work.- Despite the small proportion spending the majority of 
their time in nonfarm work, half of all the borrowers accepted during 
1936-39 reported sovie income from off-farm work during the yzar before 
their first loan. This low-income group had some off—farm work much 
more frequently than all farm operators. In 1939 only 29 percent and 
in 1934 only 30 percent of ail farmers reported work off thcir farms, 
according to the U. S. Census. Only part of this difference is due 

to the borrower group including 14 percent not operating farms the 

year before coming on the program. Borrowers in three Southern regions 
and in XII did not report off—farm work as frequently as those in other 
regions, This may reflect regional differences in work opportunities. 
Having some reccipts from off-farm work was correlated with age of 
head, the proportion of borrowers having such income decreasing with 
an increase in age. 


One-firth of the borrowers iccepte? during 1936-39 received half or 
more of their total cash income from work off their own farms. The 
four Southern regions and VII were below the others in the proportion 
of borrowers relying so heavily upon outside earnings. Regional vari- 
ations in the off-farm work pattern are sum.arized in th following 
tabulation for borrowers ecceptec during 1936-39: 


ie Gleh eLie Sl ited Very Sey Py evi eeix = xX XT AIT 
Percent with 
receipts from 
off—farm 
work year Z0 Si POSS P66 51M 26% 9 Mee 138 By 2 lees 
before 
acceptance. 


Percent with 

half or more 

of cash re- 

ceipts from 

off-—-ramn: 

work year SURF 2 Reese AS a1] RLS wees POU BO 26202 59-26 
before . 
acceptance. 


-The ebove-average reliance yon off-farm work, even after allowance 
for the influmce of borrowers who were not fam operators, sugzests 


23/ For the situation among Dorrowsrs in major agricultural areas in 
June 1935 see asch and Mangus; op.cit., pp. 65-66; for Regions II and 

X in 1936 see Kirkpntrick, op.cit., ppe35 and 49-50. However, in a sample 
of Iowa FSA borrowers, 27 percent of whom were less than 30 years old, 
nearly hulf had been farm operators 1 year or less when they received 
their first loan; see Calvin C. Stillman, "4xamining FSa in Iowa," 

Towa Farm conomist, Feb. 1942, pp. 11, 16. 
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many were on farms too small or too inadequately stocked and equipped 
to utilize the available family labor and to produce the incone needed 
by the family. Some, of course, because of drought or low prices for 
farm products may have temporarily resorted to off-farm work to sup- 
plement the farm income. 


Tenure Status.- Six out of every 7 borrowers accepted during 1936-39 
had been operating a farm during the year immediately before coming on 
the rehabilitation program. Those who had bevwn tenants were most numer- 
ous, accounting for 42 percent of all those accepted (table 8, Appendix). 
Full owners were second with 28 percent of the total, while part—-owmers 
made up an additional 7 percent. Nine percent of the borrowers had been 
croppers. WNonoperetors were 2bout equally divided between those “tho had 
been farm laborers and the "nonfarm" group. 


Tenants were most numerous in all but four regions -- I, IV, IX and XI 
—— where full owmers led in numbers. Croppers assumed consideravl. 
importance in the Southern regions, especially V and VI. Region il 
greatly exceeded all the rest in the acceptance of those who had been 
farm laborers; many were young men whose fathers were unable to five 
then a start. 


During the 1936-39 period, the tendency vas to accapt a larger pro- 
portion who had been tenants or croppers 24/ and a smaller proportion 
who had been full owners. The percentage “who had been farm laborers 
or part-owners changed but little over the 3-ycar interval. 


In the four Southern regions, the proportion who had been tenants or 
croppers was Larger among the colored than among the white borrowers, 
67 as compared with 54 percent. The whites had a larger proportion 
who had been full owners, farm laborers, or nonfarmers. The same pro- 
portion of both groups hud been part-ownurs. 


After coming on the rehabilitation program there were about two tenants 
to every owner or part-owner, an almost exact reversal of the ratio 
among all farm operators in 1940; there were practically no croppers 
after acceptance, as rehebilitation policy required a tenure status 

morc stable than the customary sharecropper arrangement. Tenure and 

age were associated, the median age of borrowers who had been farm la- 
borers being 33, croppers 3, wenants 40, part owners 45 and full owners 
47. Based on borrowers who complsted a farn and home plan after accep- 
tance, the median for the nonfarm group was 33. ; 
The tenure and occupational background show conclusively that rehabili- 
tation aid has been restricted to those already having some foothold in 
agriculture, usually as a farm operator. Relatively few have gone di- 
rectly from farm laborer to operator status with the help of a,standard 
loan. Tho large percentage of tenants sugtests that although their 


pVea Very likely the proportion who had been croppers was mich larger 


during the first year or two of the program than during any later period. 
The "usual" occupation was cropper for 17 percent of the heads of rehabi- 
litation familics active in June 1935, which was nuarly double the pro- 
portion for 1936-39. Sec Asch and Ifangus, op.cit., table 21, p. 60. 
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rehabilitation has been effected mainly by themselve 
agency, their landlords could help or hinder them. 
sought rchabilitation aid reflects the impact of heuv 
ofeiallingrPom cCescortLosseot verops, or some: disaster suchlas firs; flood, 
or ill health, or inadequate land resources. 
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Helief History.- Under FiRA most of the rehabilitation families were 
direct transfers from the relief rolis. Under the Resettlemcat Admin- 
istration, probably most of the borrowers had been on direct or work 
relief or were eligible for public assistance. Under FSA new borrowers 
were less likszly to have had a relicf record before acceptance, oth r 
than a grant. This is partly because RA had been assigned responsi- 
bility for aid to all agricultural familics. During the 1936—39 »o:riod, 
which includes bcth RA and FSA administration, nore than one-third of 
the borrowers accepted are known to have received relief. 


Of borrowers accepted during 1937-38, 11 percent had received grant 
during the preceding year; of those accepted during 1938-39, 6 percent 
had received grants during the prior year and 5 percent during t 
second year preceding the first loan. 


That so many borrowers accepted during the first few years had a rolicf 
history is indicative of the depressed sccio-economic stiutus of the re- 
habilitation group, of how hard-hit they had been, and of the low level 
at which they had been living just before receiving rehabilitation help. 
It raises the question of what has been called "relief cconsciousn-ss" 
and other attitudes influencing the rehabilitation of these familivs. 


Levels of Living 


By every measure for which information was available -- cash vuxpendi- 
tures for family living, value and quantity of food produced for home 
consumption, housing, household facilities, and social participstion -- 
the rehabilitation families had 2 low level of living during the year 
before they entered on the standard loan progrun. 


Cash Expenditures for Family Living.- ey / The cash outlay for faiuly 
living by borrower was low, and varied considerably by regions. Data 
limited mainly to borrowers accepted during 1933-39 shows a range from 
“98 in Region V to =499 in Region IX in the median cash expenditures 
the year before the first loan (table 9, appendix). 26/ This repre- 
sents about “19 per person in Region V and “108 in IX, five times as 
much in one region as in the other. In other terms, 86 percent of the 
xtegion VY but only 4 percent of th: Region IX borrowers had spent less 
than :3200; only 1 percent of the Region V but 56 percent of those in 
Region IX had spent {500 or more. Zxpenditures in the othsr three 
Southern regions were also well below those for the rest of the Nation. 


ay, Includes food purchased, clothing, personal, medical care, household 
operations, :zinor housing improvement, minor furnishings, schoo], church, 
recreation, etc., and iife insurance. 

26/ The mean cash living expenditur::s the year before acceptance for all 
borrswers active in 1940 was “232 per family, “46 per person, with a 
range frem $25 per person in Region V to 122 in Region IX. 
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Family expenditures have more significance when related to the size 
and type of household. In general, the larger the fnmily the larger 
was the cash outlay for family living in the regions studied (tabie 
10, Appendix). Put the outlay per person did not increase correspond- 
ingly, so the larger the family the smaller the cash spent per person. 
hese points arc illustrated by the following record for the 12 months 
before acceptance for Region VI borrowers accepted during 1933-39: 


Type of normal fanily Median size 27/ Cash expenditures for family 
living year before acceptanc» 


Total PerniPerson 

QO — Husband - wife 2 103 fo 1150 
1.— Ht; 1 child under 16 3 Aa Siew. 
2—- Hk; 1 or more pexsons 

Lieoriolderts: ary 128 37.05 
3 —- Hii; 2 children under 16 4 120 30.00 
ZA echitdminderns16, | 

BR oremore solder Ag 130 PLS Ges) 
5 ~ HV; 3 or more children | 

under 16 5D 132 POEM; 
6 —- H-if; 2 or more children 

under L6;si5 or 

more older fee 157 Zoe de 


Despite the restricted expenditures of these families before acceptance, 
plans for their first yea on the rehibilitation progran did not call 
for any marked incrzase. In fact, the plan in Region V, where cash 
living costs were already the lowest, called for . further reduction. 
First-year plan and before-acceptaice practice for borrowers accepted 
during 1936-3$ in select:d regions er: compared as follows; 


. Median cash living expenses l'edian planned cash living 
p B 
Region year before acceptance _ expenses first year on rk 
i oe 92 3325 
V 98 89 
x 380 389 
XI 400 401 


Neither the low of $60 planned for Alabama borrowers nor the high of 
4763 planned for Montana borrowers represents a policy of rapidly 
raising the level of living of rchabilitation families by cash outlay. 
A slight tendency was noticed to "raise the sights" a little in some 
regions as the program continued, but perhaps no more -- if enough — 
than to keep up with rising prices. In legion II, for example, median 


27/ Median size is for ail families accepted 1936-39 rather than just 
those accepted 1938-39 for waom expenditures year before acceptance was 
reported; how2ver, this affects only types 3, 4, 5 and 6 and it is un- 
likely that the median size of these was enough different in 1938-39 to 
affect the general relationship shown between family type and living 
cOosus. 
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cash living expenditures planned he first year after getting the loan 
were $304, $332, and $354 for borrowers accepted during 1936-37, 1937-38, 
and 1938-39, respectively. Generally speaking, except in Region V, the 
plans had a smaller proportion of borrowers at both the upper and lower 
limits of the expenditure ranye than was true before acceptance (compare 
tables 9 and 11, Appendix). 


No break-down is now available of the family expenditures among the 
Several major components, such as food and clothing, before acceptance 
for any large group of borrowers. If the spending habits typical of 
low-incone families were followed, how:ver, most of the noncy went for 
physical necessities —- food, fuel, and -clotning. [ii tiulesres tert over 
for medical care, schooling, and similar items. As the amount of cash 
planned to be spent during the first year after acceptance averaged but 
little more, in general, than before, it is evident that any increases 
in the level of living had to come principally through increased farn— 
furnished produce. 28/ 


Production for Home Use.— The mean value of products produced on the 
furn ard used by the family — mostly food but including some fuel 

was $132 during the year before acceptance for borrowers active in 

1937. 29/ Borrowers in Regions I and IV consistently were for above 
those in all other regions in their pre-acceptance value of produc tion 
for home use for the 3 years for which information is available. Regions 
Trai SV, ond «votes lessor extent tit, Vi, Vil, Vill, and x were below 
the National average. Drought may have affected the relative position 
of the regions and so may area variations in price levels. 


The emphasis on home production of food as a means of raisin;; the level 
of living without increasing the cash outlay may be infer:ed from the 
following median values of food planned to be produced the first year 
on ikR by borrowers accepted during 1936-39 (table: 12, appendix): 


Region 
ip $206 -t 
V 270 
Xx io 
XI 283 


Region V, which had the lowest cash expenditures both before acceptance 
and planned for the first year, compared favorably with other regions in 


28 / First year planned cash expendi tures ; for Colorado borrowers accepted 
during the first huf of 1936 averaged $317, of which $116 or 37 percent 
was for food, 265 percent for clothing, 22 percent for household operation, 
6 percent for medicul care, and 9 percent for personal items; food to be 
produced for hone use was estinated at $176. Data for Wyoming also given 
Teka roa cr Ch, op. cit., Spe ey Copley 
29/ The comparable figure was {150 for those active in 1939 and #163 for 
those active in 1940 but it is impossible to say whether the increase re- 
presents an increase in quantity of goods produced, an increase.in prices 
used in making the computations, or had other causes. The figure for 
1940 active borrowers is equivalent to $33 per. person. 
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planned home proauction. Even so, borrowers in this es would still 
have a level of. living b oclow that of the | jorthern and Yestern rogions 
with which data p permit compburison. . 


en measured in terms of ohysical migntities of certain foods, reha 
bilitution families before acceptance clearly did not produce 
for home vse as required by the standards set up for them after ac- 
ceptance. For examplo, borrowers active in 1937, the year before 
acceptance, lke Ao a 27 gallons of milk per person for howe use con- 
pared with the goal of 90 gallons; 35 pounds-of mat compared with the 
ae of 100 to 125 pounds of lean meat, poultry and fish; 14 dozen 2ggs 

compared with the goal of 20 to 25 dozen; and they canned 22 quarts of 
fruits and vegetables as corpa ared with a common godl of 80. The goals 

represent the total quantity of these items required per person annua ally 
for good health; the iters are those which can be’ completely met by home 
production. Southern Regions V, VI, and VIII were notably below the 
other regions in the production for hone use of 211 or a major by of 
the iteris reported (table 13, appendix). These are the sane regions 
that had low cash expenditures for family living. The low production 
in sone regions, such as VII, nay reflect a drought situstion to ‘sone 
extent. Borro'vers active in 1940 had batter pre-acceptance records 
than those active in 1937 which may represent the increase in produc— 
tion for hone use among all low-incone families, the waning of the’ 
drought influence, or a selectivity of borrowers accepted or remuining 
in the prorrar: 


The presence or absence of certain kincs of livestock and the practice 
of having a garden is also a clue to production for home use.  sAnong 
tho borrowers accepted during 1936-39, at the tine of acceptance, 28 
percent did not have as ruch as one cow or uny kind of cattle, 16 per- 
cent did not have as much as one hen or any kind of poultry, 9 percent 
had neither cattle nor poultry, and 43 percunt did not have a hog of any 
age or kind (table 14, Appendix). Since only 14 pangs. of the bor- 
rowers were not farm operators during the year before their first loan, 
the explanation of these deficiencies must be that pany anilies did 
not custonarily have livestock for even subsistence purposes, or they 
had been forced to liquidate them becuse of the pueue hy oreior, other 
reasons. Families in the Southern Regions, especially IV, V, and VI, 
were more likely to have a few chickens and a hog than those elsewhere. 


Gardens, or any form of fruit, vegetables, or crops for home use were 
not grown by 38 percent of the families during the year before accep- 
tance. The drought may have raisea this figure above th: customary 
condition, especially in liegion VII. Families in Regions I and in ig\e 
V, and VI were the most likely to have some form of gavden or crop pro- 
duction for home use although this may have been nothing more than a 
few sweetpotatoes or a little cane for sorghum. 


These crude indices of practices suggest the great possibilities for 
improving the level of living of the fumlies through: increased pro- — 
duction for nome use. - 


Housing.—- A comprehensive study of the housing of standard loan 
borrowers has not been made but the’ available information indicites 
that a large proportion were living’in over—crowded, poorly constructed 
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and badly repaired dweliings at the time or after they entered the re- 
habilitation progran. 


A survey of Region VII FSA borrowers during 1939-40, showed eee Ue 
lived in houses rated by home supervisors as "good, n one-half "fair, 

and one-fourth "poor, n30/ Families were living in dwellings beyond. 
repair. More than three-fifths of the houses had doors and windows and 
screens in need of repair or replacement, the same proportion needed 
roofing repairs, and more than onc-h2lf needed repairs or replacement 
of floors. | , 


Both white and Negro fanilies applying for rehabilitation in Arkansas 

in 1935 averaged 1.8 persons per roon, shy? compared with the good housing 
Standard of not more than one person per room. Over-crowding was not so 
evident among Kansas families accepted under FURA. 32/ One-fifth of the 
megion VII fartilies studied fell below the one room per person standard. 


Houschold Facilities and Equi phent , - Further evidence of the living 
conditions is given by the following information concerning the yoar 
before the first loun for borrowers newly active during 1933: 


Approved water supply 46 percent 
Adequately screened house 46 percent 
Sanitary toilet 23 percent 
Adequate sleeping facilities . 64 percent 
Adequate cook stove 71 percent 
Using pressure cooker 10 percent 
Adequate food storage space 50 percent 


Regional variations were great for these as for the-other aspects of 
levels of living. For cxample, only 19 percent of the Region V bor- 
rowers had an approved water supply before acceptance, 1/7 percent in 

the sare region had been living in adequately scre2nec houses, 4 per- 
cent had sanitary toilets; 48 percent in Region VI had adequate sleeping 
facilities; 63 percent in V and VI had adequate cook stoves; 1 percent 
in Region V were using pressure cookers; and 28 percent in VI had ade- 
quate food storage space. although the interpretation of "adequate" 

was somewhat subjective, the data suggest clearly enough the presence 

of deficiencies which fostered ill-—hvalth. 


Information is less cornplete concerning other facilities the families 
had before acceptance. Along borrowers accepted in hepion X during the 
first half of 1936, less than 8 percent of the homes had piped—in weter 

’ pip ’ 
6 percent had electricity from any source, 13 percent he d telephones, 


30/ Foote, Conie C. and Hiy, Donald G., Rural Housing if Facilities of 
Selected arm Security Administration Borrowers in Yorth_ Dakota, ~ South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and ‘Kansas. “Farm Sec. Admin., in cooperation with 
Bur. of Agr. Hcon., Lincoln, 1941. 

31/ \ilson and Metzler, op. op.cit., reyes eee 

32/ A Study Made of 19 x rural Rehabilitation Families, op.cit., pp. 
(UF 
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two-fifths had radios, and over one-half reported some musical instru- 
nent. 33/ In Kansas, one-fourth of & group of borrowers accepted by 
FERA had less than one bed for every two parsons, hulf had no washing 
machine cither hand or power, 19 percent had no sewing machine, 91 per- 
cent did not have running water or electricity, and &2 percent did not 
have a radio. 34/ Among the same Kansas families, only 66 percent had 
adequate dishes, 62 percent had adequate cooking atensils, 64 pere nt 
adequate serving utensils, 36 percent adequate household linens, 44 per- 
cent adequate curtains and shades, and 73 percent adequate lighting fa- 
coy Sees A study of Virginia borrowers in 1935 showed 1 percent had 

adios and 6 Be eae had washing machines. 5, The average total value 
of housshold goods a among borrowers accepted during 1936 in 8 widely 
separated types of farming arcas varied from 931 in the Arkansas hill 
section of the Cotton Belt up to $231 in the Oregon cash grain-fruit- 
poultry section. 36/ In nearly every area, the largest families had 
household goods worth less than the goods of the smaller families. The 
Hegion VII study of housing previously cited founc 1 out of 25 homes 
having 3 or more persons oe bed, 5 percent had electricity, 29 percent 
had a kitchen sink with 4 drain, 5& percent had a power washing machine, 
and 25 percent had 2 sanitary toilet. 


The snall proportion of the families having the more modern facilities 
or an "adequate" supply of even the most commonplace everyday facilities 
such as knives, forks, plates, beds, and chairs is indicative of low 
socio-econoitic stztus. The extent to which this low status was new to 
the family and had come 2s a result of depression and other crisis ex- 
periences, or was of long standing, has not been ascertained. Morale, 
attitudes, the adjustment of tne families to the st:tus, would all be 
influenced by whether the stutus was new or custoriary. So, too, would 
the social-psychological problems involved in helping the families 
acmieve rehabilitation goals. 


Social Participation.- Limited participation in any form of organized 
group activity is indicsted by the fact tnat auring the year before ac- 
ceptance, only 30 percent of the borrowers first active in 1938 hac one 
or more family members taking part in co:runity organizations. Only 11 
percent participated in one or more comunity or cooperative services 
other than health. In a study of beorrovers accepted in Region X during 
the first half of 1936, 51 percent of those in Colorado r2ported they 
did not attend community meetings, 59 percent did not attend Sxtension 
Service mectings. STF A large proportion did not take part in other 
forms of social and recreational activity, even of an informal kind. 


harkpatrick Wop. ci s,s 57. 

34/ A Study Made of 719 Rural Rchabilitation Families Ope cisae pp, 0-1 
BS /, aaa G. Burr and ‘filliam 32. Garnett, Marginal Housing, liural Soci- 
ology Rept. No. 8, Virginia Agr. BR U.e0 las smo ChsOUre mune 1.939 (any 15. 
36/ Kirkpstrick, oF cit., pp. 60-76. 
BT / Eric B. Wilson. Social and Hconoric analysis of Agriculture on the 


Farn of Standard Rural Rvhabilitation Borrowers, unpublished, ne- 
settlencnt | Administration, Denver, 1937. 
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Even this sketchy picture of participation is a clue to the social 
isolation which characterized the majority of the borrowers before 
acceptance. This isolation mav be partly due to a sheer lacx of or- 
ganizations or institutions in which to take part or to the distance 
away from them. It appears more likely to be due to the attitudes on 
the part of families and their neighbors, growing out of loss of status 
or long-standing low status. For example, low income may prevent having 
clothes considered to be "adequate" 38/ for going to meetings so the 
family stays home rather than go in clothes that show their poverty. Or 
an attempt to participate may be thwarted by unfriendly attitudes of 
dominant groups within the community. 


Income and Financial Resources 


Before acceptance the average family had small gross and net cash in- 
comes; to this fact can be attributed much of the low levels of living 
and poor health. They even had limited assets with which to produce 
an income. at the same time, the range in incomes and financial re- 
sources, both within and among regions, was striking. 


Gross Cash Keceipts.— Total cash receipts from all sources but loans 
during the year before acceptance as a standard loan borrower averaged 
4358 (median) for the families accepted during 1936-39. One-third of 
the borrowers had receipts of less than $250, nearly one-third had 
receipts of 4250 to $499, and slightly more than one-third had receipts 
of $500 or more (table 15, Appendix). Only 13 percent had cash re- 
ceipts of $1,000 or more.. Many of the families with very low incomes 
must have had to borrow, get help from relatives or friends, or have 
received relief commodities in order to live. It is recognized that 
there may have been a tendency to understate income, especially in the 
early years of the program. Despite the restricted receipts for the 
great majority, in every region there were a few families who had taken 
in at least $2,500. 


The variation among regions is brought out by the median receipts, 
ranging from less than $250 in Regions V, VI, and VIII to almost four 
times as much in Regions I and Ik. 


Average before-acceptance receipts of borrowers increased from $331 
for borrowers accepted during 1936-37, to $363 for those accepted 
during 1937-38, and to $382 for those accepted during 1938-39. This 
increase in the average was brought about more by a striking decrease 
in the percentage having receipts of less than $125 than by the slight 
increase in those taking in $1,000 or more. In every region, borrowers 
accepted during 1938-39 had higher incomes than those accepted during 
1936-37, reflecting both an improvement in general economic conditions 
and a tendency to select families on a progressively higher economic 
level. 


38/ Among 719 Kansas rehabilitation families accepted by FSRA, only 29 
percent had "adequate" clothing. 
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In each of the four Southern Regiens, the whites averaged larger. re- 
ceipts than the colored borrowers, the medians being $275 and $213, 
respectively, for the entire area, 


Median "before acceptance" receipts were highest for families with 
heads aged 45-54 and much the lowest for those with heads under 25, 

By tenure, the median for part-owners was $501, full-owners $432, 
tenants $345, farm laborers $305, nenfarm $250, and croppers $211. 

Net Income.- The net cash income is the amount that is left after 
deducting cash farm operating.expenditures from the cash receipts. Not 
much can be said abeut the net cash income of borrowsrs befor. accep- 
tance, except that for a group of b rrowers accepted during 1933-39 the 
median was $262. 39/ In most regions the median ran from one-half to 
two-thirds of the median cash receipts. Out of this sum, in the event 
farm expenses aro actually paid first, must come family living costs, 
interest, debt retirement, and any savings o: new investments. For 
families of husband, wife, with thres or more children undor 16, the 
median net cash income before acceptance in 1938-39 for selected regions 
was as follows; 


Region Net Cash. Income 
IV $296 
V 145 
VI 1383 
VII 368 
ave 3201 
X D42 


Major Source of Cash Receipis.— That rehabilitation borrowers had been 
primarily dependent upon agriculture for their income is shown by the 
fact that farm sources provided the majority of the cash receipts during 
the year before acceptance for 7 out of 10 families accepted during 
1936-39. Crop sales accountd for half or more of the total receipts 

of 42 percent of the borrowers, livestock and livestock product sales 
were the major source for 21 percent, and other farm sources or a com- 
bination -- including benefit payments -- were the major source for 10 
percent (table 16, Appendix). One-fifth of the borrowers derived at 
least half of ‘their receipts from.oeff-—farm work. 


The major sources vary from region to region and provide some index of 
the type of farming practiced. Income from the sale of .crops vas the 
most prevalent major source in the four Southern rogions and in XI, 
while livestock product sales were the most frequent in all the other 
regions but IX, where off-farm work led all other major sources of re- 
ceipts. The older the head the more likely he was to depend upon the 
farm for his income and the less likely he was to depend on a nopfam 
source. 


39/ Net cash income was reportea for only 8,860 borrowers compared with 


the 14,309 accepted during 1938-39 who were includeu in thé BAB study. 
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Benefit Payments.— Only 19 percent of the families who farmed reported 
receiving any Government benefit payments during. the year before accep— 
tance for participating in crop—adjustment or soil-conservation procrams. 
Of course there may have been some und :r-reporting of this item. It was 
the major source of receipts for as many as 5 percent of the families 

in only one region, -—- XII. 


Off-farm Work.— The half of the borrowers who had any varnings Zrom 
off—-farm work received a median amount of 4149 from this source (table 
17, Appendix). The amount was less than $50 for 20 percent but was 
$500 or more for 13 percent. The largest amounts, indicating close to 
full-time employment at a nonfarm job for a considerable part of the 
year, were for those who were not farm operators during most of the 
year before acceptance.. hacieotle:' 

Earnings from ofs-farm work averaged far less for borrowers in the 
South and in Region VII than elsewhere. , 


Farm Receipts.— As one further measure of the dependence upon agricul— 
ture before acceptance, it was found that, among the 1936-39 borrowers 
who had any farm receipts whatsoever, such receipts were virtually the 
sole source of income for 53 percent (table 18, Appendix). Another 27 
percent of this same group derived from 50 to 90 percent of their gross 
cash from the farm. Complete dependence upon the farm income was most 
marked in Region V, least in IX. Colored vorrowers were mich more like- 
ly than white borrowers in each of the Southern regions to have been 
almost entirely dependent upon their farm income, 70 percent of them as 
compared with 54 percent of the whites getting at least $9 out of every 
$10 from the farm, 


Among the 1936-39 borrowers having any farm receipts before acceptance, 
the median income from this source was $289 and varied all the way from 
$203 in Region VI to $783 in Region I (table 19, Appendix). Again all 
the Southern Regions were low, even averaging under drought—hit Region 
VII. One-third of the families reported farm incomes of less than 3200. 
Nearly three-fourths were undcr #500; only 1 in 9 reported a farm in- 
come of {1,000 or more. Again, despite the generally low farm incomes, 
in every region a few borrowers were accepted who had receivod at least 
$2,000 and in Hegions I, IX, X, and Xt the proportions with such farm 
incomes ranged between 9 and 18 percent of the regional totals. 


Unfor tunutely, it is impossible to compare these farm-income figures 
directly with those for all farmers. But it is clear thit those ac- 
cepted hive included both some above and sone below the group “included 
in the Table I estimtes as potentially eligible for standard loans. 

Low farm prices or drought and other calamities of natur?: were not suf- 
ficient to explain the small farm incomes of the majority of the bor- 
rowers before acceptance. iather the explanation would seem to rest 

in such factors as too-small farms, impoverished soil, lack of working 
capital, deficiencics in managerial ability, out-moded farming practices, 
and ill health. 


Diversification of Farm Receipts.- The most specialized farming was 
practiced in the Southern Regions V and VI where 57 and 62 percent, 
respectively, of the borrowers accepted during 1936-39 hana only one 
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farm enterprise yielding 10 percent or more of the cash receipts: from 
both crops and livestock during the year before the first loan (tablc 
£0, Appendix). Examples of "enterprises" are cotton, wheat, dairy 
products, poultry and eggs, and feeding cattle. Regions II and VII 
were most diversified, only 18 and 17 percent, respectively, of their 
borrowers having but 1 single enterprise contributing at least 10 per- 
cent of farm receipts and both having about one borrower in six with 4 
or more such enterprises. 


for thei country.as & whole, borrowers were putting "all their eggs" in 
just one or two market bask:ts: 38 percent had but one enterpris: and 

3U percent but two contributing at least 10 percent of their farm in- 
come. Only one-tenth were practicing diversifi2u farming to the extent 
of having four or mors such enterprises. The number of farn ent:rprises 
is not only a clue to farming practices but is a clue to the dependabili- 
ty and stability of income from farming since dependence upon 2 single 
source for most of the farm income is likely to involve more variability 
in thet income than dependence upon several sources. | ; wt 


2 


Value of Assets.- The median value of all the assets at the tine of 
acceptance was ..857 for borrowers accepted during 1936-39 with a range 
trom the low of (358 in Region VI to nearly 10 times as much in Region 
I, 3,369 (table 2). More than one-third of the borrowers came on the 
rehabilitation program with assets valued at less than $500, nearly 
three-fuurths had assets of less than 2,000 (table 21 Appendix). Even 
though the assets may have been appraised liberally, as reports from 
the fiela indicate was the practice of sone county supervisors in the 
early years of the prograi:, it is clear that the majority of the: bor- 
rowers were severely limited as to the amount of carital at their 
disposal which could be used in producing an income. Only 2 percent 
had assets, including farm land and buildings, valued at as much as 
{10 ,000. 


Assets were closely related to temre st tus, the median values ac- 
cording to the tenure during the year before acceptance being as 
follows, in order: 


Part owner 2,694 
Owner ae 99 
Tenant 612 
Nonfarn 268 
Farm laborer . a3 
Cropper 198 ; 


Assets were also related to age of head as the older the head the 
larger the value of assets. The median went from $345 for those under 
25 to $1,495 for those 65 and over. 

The tendency during the 1936-39 period as the program continued was 

to select a smaller percentage of the applicants wno had extremely 
restricted financial resources. This appears to have been due more 

to selection policy than to improved economic conditions. 
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Table 2.- Median values of’ selected financial items at the time of 
acceptance for standard loan borrowers accepted during 


1936-39 1/ 
: : : =e : °“Net Worth 
Repion ? Assets sLivestock; Farm land : sVithout - ‘ith 
: : and: and > Amount of : red] °: real 
: :equipment: buildings 2/;liabilities: estate : estate 
» Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
We Bi : 857 eyuk 2,064 J-49 BIER 543 
I Se heles! 808 Oyae Ie ei) 819 als y 8) 
tt See UU 581 Ayla B92 704 O29 
IRB : 974 oes Fis they Ee: = CP ES) 528 648 
IV : 954 245 LE6S7 LOL 407 769 
V : 439 151 wae M2 Be 49 305 Sue: 
VI : 358 109 Gor es) 220 286 
VII 2 41,205 Ap: 3,948 693 Ser 435 
VIII : 456 2228 2,030 67 278 347 
IX cane, OL ee peo 644 718 1,696 
Xx ASH, 873 Syl yes: 381 7129 50 
XI ue OL 708 3,691 TOL 816 1,494 
XII : 971 456 3,405 248 396 298) 


1/ Source: BAE study. 
2/ Exclusive of borrowers not owning farm lund or buildings at tine uf 
acceptance. 


Value of Livestock and Equipnent.- Ferhaps the best single index of the 
working capital of a borrower is the value of nis livestock and eqiuip- 
ment. The value of the total assets gives some indication of the finan- 
cial resources, but frequently, for land owners, such a large proportion 
of the assets are tied up in fixed capital -- land and buildings -- that 
the borrower lacks working capital to operate his farn. 


Among borrowers accepted during 1936-39, the median value of livestock 
and equipment at the tin: of the acceptance was 311 with a range from 
#109 in Region VI to 8 timcs as much, .373 in Region x Pra DLor es jeaeeniiel 
Southern r2gions averaged far below the others. Three out of 10 bor—- . 
rowers had less than “125 worth of livestock and equipment while about 
15 esa had working capitul worth 91,CU00 or more (table 22, appen- 
dix). 


Practicaily all the borrowers lacked tho livestock and equipment re- 
quired to meet even the miainun specifications for a fami-y farm in 
their lucalities which could produce a reasonably satisfactory level of 
living. 40/ ven the Low values co not adequately portray the generally. 
poor quality of livestock and the dilapidated condition of equipment. 


Working capital, like total assets, were directly associated with the 
hge of the household head. The median values by tenure were as follows: . 


ee 


40/ See lush and Larson, op.cit. 


= 15" — 
; @ 
Part owner, #616; full owner, (7412; tenant, $373; nonfarm, 399; farm 
laborer, 90; and cropper, “777, 


Value of Land and Buildings.— The one-third of the borrow.rs who did 
own farms at the time of acceptance generally had farns that were Sols? 
infertile, rough, eroded, uncleared, undrained, with pour buildings or 
were otherwise handicapped from the Standpoint of productivity as in- 
dicuted by their value. For borrowers accepted during 1936-39, the 
median value of such land and buildings was 12,064, only 37 percent as 
large as the mean for all farms in 1920. The range was fron the low of 
#951 in Region VI to four times as much in Region VII, 33,948 (table ae 
The farms of 22 percent were valued at less than jl, 600; of only 4 per- 
cen® at $10,000 and over (table 23, Appendix). 


anount of Liabilities._ Three out of évery four borrowers reported 
debts at the time of application for the first. joan (table Ys bp Appendix). 
The median anount of debts for all dorrovers was {145 (table 2). Bor— 
rowers in Region I were much nore heavily in debt, ‘2b, 337, than those 
elsewhere. Two Southern Regions —— y and VI -- showed the least median 
indebtedness per borrowers, (49 and 325, respectively. 


In addition to the one-fourth of the borrowers accepted during 1936-39 
for whor: no debts were reported, another one-third had liabilities which 
amounted to ass than 250. “One-fifth owed at least we, 0002 A thee or 
rowers in every cel on, “is pany as 15 Percent in I and X, had liabilities 
of (5,00 cr pore. 


The indebtedness is underst ited, if anything. It is not ‘mow to what 
extent the high percentage of borrowers <n the Southern Region who re- 
ported no lisbilities at the tine of the first loan was accurate. During 
the early ye:rs cf the program it was not infrequent for liabilities to 
be discovered after a borrower was accepted. 


The amount of liabilities had considerable relation to the age of head. 
the younger the head the lore likely he was to have very small, if any, 
debts. The older he was, up to 65, the more likely that he had relative- 
ly large debts.) Full “snd part owners had the largest debts because of 
real estate mortgages, Croppers hid the least. Tenants Were Mmorer li kes 
ly than the farm laborers or nonfarm groups to be in debt -- they cculd 
offer more security for a loan. 


elation of liabilities to Assets.— The reason many of the borrovers 
without debts did not have any was because they did not have enough 
assets to offer as security for credit. Among borrowers accepted dur— 
ing 1936-39, the larger the amount of assets, the larger was the pro- 
portion who had liabiliti.:s, Two-thirds of the borrowers with less ; 
than $125 worth of assets had no debts (table 25, Appendix) 9Al] of 
those with assets of ‘LO0,000 or more were indebted. 


Nearly one-sixth of the borrowers had dcbts that were 60 percent or nore 


of their assets. Above 73400, the larger the assets, the more likely 
a borrower was to have less than a 40-percent equity in his property. 
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From the standpoint of credit, two extremes were represented among the 
borrowers accepted. On the one hand was a large group who had little 

or no debt because they had such limited security and on the other hand 
were those who had large debts because they had borrowed to the limit of 
reasonably large assets. although neither group could get credit else- 
where, the rehabilitation probleiis of the two extremes were very dif- 
ferent. One group needed resources, the other had the resources but 
needed to work out an adjustment so that debts could be met. 


Net Worth.- For the average borrowér accepted during 1936-39, the 
median net worth (assets minus liabilities) at the time of the first . 
loan was 4543 (table 2). The range was from $286 in Region VI to six 
times as much in Region IX, — #1,696. 


Within each region, those acccpted ranged all the way from those having 
mors debts than assets —- 3 percent for the Nation -- to those with a a 
net worth of (;5,0CO0 or more — also 3 percent for the Nation (table 26, be 
Appendix). For the Nation, better than one borrower in four had a net ps 
worth of loss than $250; only one-third exceeded “1,000. Region VII had 
by far the largest proportion, 16 percent, with a negative net worth. 
This is a reflection of the inpact of drought coupled with depression. 
The larger net worths, {1,500 und over, were most prevalent in the West- 
ern Hegions, -- IX, X, and X1, — and in Region lI. 


To the extent that assets were "watered" and liabilities were under- 
reported, these net worth figures -- low as they are -- present an 
over-favorable picture of the actual situation. In any event, these 
fari poue sce had relatively small unencumbered assets. 


Age and net worth were correlated, as the older the head the tireor the 
net worth. .The median rose from 3262 for borrowers where the family 
head was under 25 to ‘1,069 where the head was 65 and over. 


Net Worth Excluding keal Estate.- One effect of excluding the equity 

in farm real estate is to increase the proportion of borrowers having 

a low net worth and to decrease the pro ,ortion having a relatively high 
net worth. Thus one borrower in three had a working capital net worth 

of less than $250. Only one in 7 had [1,000 or more (table 27, Appendix). 
About 5 percent had a negative net worth, less than one-half of one per- 
cent had ¢~5,000 or more. 


he median, without real estate equities, came down to $391. Although 
the range was reduced, the $819 high in Region I was nearly four EES 
the low of (220 in Region Vi. 


Except in Region VI, where there was no difference, white borrowers 
averaged a higher working capital net worth than did colored. For the 
South as a whole, the median was :/328 for white and $233 for. colored 
borrowers. However, more white than colored borrowers had a negative ~ 
working capital net worth, that is, had more debts than assets. Again, 
age and net worth were positively correlated. The medians by tenure 
were as follows; Full owner, $473; part owner, $48/; tenant, 9357; 
nonfarm, $179; farm laborer, $167; and cropper, {149. 
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Without real estate, the median net worth at the time of the first loan 
cf borrowers accepted during 1936-39 increased year by year, going from 
“362 for those accepted during 1936-37 to .407 for those accepted during 
1938-39. This increase in the econoiie level of borrowers accepted is 
explained by the inclusion of a much smaller proportion at the lower end 
of the scale as the program continued rather than by any marked increase 
in the proportion having as much as ‘L,000 vorking capital net worth. 


Physical Resources and Their Use 
Fnysicar JG ineir Use 


Insecure possession of available land resources, limited livestock and 
power, intensive cash-crop farming, and presumably soil wasting rather 
than soil-saving and -building, generally characterized the physical pro- 
ductive resources and their use on the part of rehabilitation borrowers BS 
before acceptance. 


size of Farm.- The median size of farm Operated during the year before 
the first loan was 83 acres for borrowers accepted during 1936-39 who 
had been farmers. Reflecting the great variation in the size-of—farm 
pattern which prevails in the different farming areis of the United 
States, there was a wide range among regions in both the avcrage size 
of farm and in the distribution anong the various size groups. The 
average size before acceptance was largest in the Great Plains and 
Ifountain Regions, smallest in the Southern and Pacific Coast Regions, 
and internediate in the 'tidwestern and Yortheastern Regions. The range F 
in medians was from 43 acres in Region VI to over 8 times as large, 356 
acres in Region X (table 28, Appendix). Over half the borrowers in 
Regions V, VI and IX had been operating farms under 50 acres in size. 

A majority of the farms of 1,000 acres or more were in Region X. 


oe eed Oe ee aah neon Tel 


During the 1936-39 period the general trend, year by year, was to accept 
progressively fewer borrowers who had been farming very small acreages. 
In the najority of regions the averuge size of farm that had been oper- 
ated went up year by year during this period, partly as a result of 
sclection policy. 


a 
ay RI me 


In the South, colored borrowers hid been operating smaller farms than 
the white group, the medians being 45 and 73 acres, respectively. Farms 
of less tnan 5U acres wore operated by 57 percent of the colored but by 
only 35 percent of the white borrowers in the four Southern Regions. 


Heads under 25 and those €5 and over were more likely than others to 
have the small farns of less than 20 acres, but on the whole, age of 
head and size of farm were not consistently related. : 


The greatest contrast in size of farm between the rehabilitation group _ 
before acceptance and all farmers reported by the census was in the pro- 
portion having farms under 20 acres, the size group including many part- 
tine farmers. Only 7 percent of the borrowers had’farms under 20 acres, 
before acceptance, compared with almost 18 percent of all farms in the 
United States. Three out of four, 74 percent, of the borrowers, had 
farms of 20 to 174 acres as compared with 62 percent for all farms. About 
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the same proportion of both groups had farms of 175 acres or larger. 
The comparative distributions aré surmarized as follows: 


Year before first loan All farms 
Acres in for borrowers accept.id seta tects 
farn ° 1936-39 1940 Census 

. Percent Percent 
Under 20 viral daefeso. 
20°to 29 eee 20.0 
50 to 99 26.9 age 
LOOR tom y7 24.3 ee) 
475 Ore 59 Bae SD 
260 to 499 a iat 
500 to 999 Ce pes 
1,000 and over T.2 iO 
Total 100.0 LOGO 


If from the census group were elininited those which were not farms in 
any real operating sense, the rehabilitation group would compare less 
favorably with respect to land resources than it does when all farms are 
included. Even though the quantity of land resources of the borrowers — 
were Comparable, this would be no guarantee that they would be adequate 
in relation to family need, or adequate to provide full employment, or 
that the quality of the land was comparable. 41/ 


People may be poor because they have too little land or too peor land 
but people may also be poor on an adequate acreage of rich land because 


of the institutional arrangenents for its use and control. 


Acres in Crops.- In the number of acres <in crops, just as in the size 
of farm there were wide variations among regions and within regions. 

As with size of farm the crop acreages before acceptance averared lar- 
‘gest in the Great Plains and Mountain Regions, smallest in the Southern 
and Pacific Coast Regions, and intermediate in the Northeastern and 
Midwestern Regions. The median for 1936-39 borrowers was 38 acres, 
ranging from the low of 21 acres in Region IV to the high of nearly 7 
times as much, 137 acres, in Region VII (table 29, Appendix). 


At least one-third of the borrowers in the Southern itegions IV, V, and 


VI and Western Regions IX and XT had less than 20 acres in crops as com- 
pared with one-fourth for ali regions. Farms with 150 acres or more in 


crops were relatively unimportant outside of Regions VII, X, and XII where 


"dry-land" farming is coraon. These contrasts in acreage are associated 
with the crops grovn, types of farming practiced, and mechanization in 
the different areas. 


41/ A study in one county shows that although sone borrowers had better 


than average soil, on the basis of AAA ratings their farms had an aver— 
age relative productivity 90 percent ef the county as a whole. Seo Warren 
K. Bailey, Hural Rehabilitation Progress in Stearns County, Minnesota, 1. 
A Summary Analysis, Farm Managenent Hepts. No. 3, Rurcau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, March 1940, p. 12. The Missouri study by Harness 
and the Kansas study of 719 RR families both suggest that borrowers were 
likely to be on the poorer farns within a comunity. 
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Leasing Arrangements.- The limited information available indicates that 
before acceptance the majority of borrowers who had been renters had no 
written assurance of stable wenure and no formal understanding of the 
mitual duties and rights of landlord and tenant. Among borrowers active 

‘the first time in 1937 who rented all or part of the land they oper- 
ated, only 37 percent had had a written lease the year before. Only 10 
percent had had a written lease for more than one year or a lJ-year renew- 
able lease. The four Southern Regions and XJI had by far the poorest 
record on formal leasing arrangements. Of course, this condition may 
not have been peculiar to those .tenants who became borrowers but simply 
reflects a general situation. 


it is plain, for tenants, that there was not much hope for long-time 
rchabilitation plans involving farm reorganization, soil building, and 
production for home use, unless there was landlord cooperation and as-— 
surance ,of continued occupancy of the farm. 


Livestock.— The proportion of borrowers completely lacking in any kind 
of cattle, hogs, or poultry for production for home us2 or for market 
has been pointed out in connection with levels of living. Likewise, the 
secondary role of livestock compared with crops as a major source .of in- 
come, before acceptance, has been reported. Generally, where there was 
livestock, the herd or flock was small. Not much would be left for 
market after family needs were mev. 


In addition to the 23 percent of the. 1936-39 borrowers having no cattle 
at the time of acceptance, 24 percent had only one cow, and 14 percunt 
had only two (table 30, Appendix). 42/ 


Fewer borrowers had hogs at the time of acceptance than had cattle, al- 


though Regions V and VI were exceptions. In addition to the 43 percent 
having no hogs, 18 percent had but one sow, 7 percent had two (table 31, 
Appendix). A large group, 13 percent, had no sows but had other hogs; 
the sows had already been marketed or the practice was to buy fecder 
pigs rather than raise them. For an equally large group the type of 
hogs were not reported. In both of these last two groups, the hogs were 
very likely for home use in the majority of cases. 


Borrowers were more likclv to have some poultry at the time of accep- 
tance than to have cither hogs or cattle. The flocks were smali, less 
than 25 hens being most common in nearly every region (table 32, Ap- 
pendix). In only a small proportion of the cases was the flock suffi- 
ciently large to produce enough eggs for market, above family needs, to 
make a sizable contribution to family income or even to mect the grocery 
De 


Production records before acceptance were too inadequate to merit tabu- 
lation of pounds of milk or butterfat per cow, eggs per hen, or pigs per 
litter, but observation of the quality of livestock and of feeding and 


42/ The farm plans from which the data were obtained did not consistent- 
ly show whether the coys’ were dairy or be:f or even whether any cows 
were milked. : 
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management practices suggests that not only was the’ livestock limited 
but generally so were th: returns from th2t which the families did have. 


Power.- Before acceptance the great majority of borrowers lacked the 
power, either workstock or tractor, required by even a minimum type of 
family farm. 43/- Borrowers active. on the program in 1937 had averaged 
1.1 work animais before acceptance. The range ran from one-third of an 
animal in Region V to three animals in Region X. Borrowers active for 
the first time during 1932 -had only a slightly more adequate pow:r sup- 
ply.: Although the complete lack of a work animal on the part of many 
borrowers may be inferred from the fact that in all four Southern regions 
the average number was less than one, these averages do not adequately 
portray the proportion without a mule, horse, or even an ox, nor. do they 
tell anything about the worlding condition of the animals. 


In kegion X, which had the highest average before acceptance for both 
1937 and 1938 active sone Sees, 31 percent of those accepted during 
1936-39 viere without workstock (table 33, MEIER Although in this 
region, 34 percent did have a tractor, if rehabilitation familics fol- 
lowed the usual practice of all farme rs the majority of those huving 
tractors also had horses. L4/ Certainly the low workstock average in 
Region V was not compensated for by tractors, because only 1 percent 
had them at the time of acceptance. 


The prevailing size of farm, type of farming, and degree of mechanization 
within the areas was undoubtedly reflected bir the power supply of rehabi- 
litation families. In the North and West 1 one-horse farmer is a rarity 
-- the size of farm and type of equipment require at least a team or rore. 
ae large equipment and scale of operation in Region X, for exumplc, is 

eflected not only by the higher percentage of tractors but by the pro- 
ee of borrowers shoe at least four horses. 


Automobiles and Motor Trackat = The proportion of borrowers having an 
automobile or motor truck at the time of acceptance is available for 
only four regions, but for these varicd from 11 percent in Kegion V to 
nearly three-fourths in II and X (table 33, es Only 3 percent 
of the alabama borrowers had such equiment. . 
Farm Practices.— Lack of diversified farm enterprises, more reliance 
upon crops than upon livestock as a source of farm incone, am limited 
production for home use-i.ave already been pointed out as clues to farm 
practices followed before entering the rehabilitation program. 


Further clues are provided by a report of the before-acceptance record 
of borrowers who were active for the first time in 1938. It shows that 
45 percent took part in. tke Agricultural Adjustment Administration pro- 
gram, 19 percent cooperated with the Soil Conservation Service, 15 


7 


43/ For potver requirements in five type-of farming areas, sce Rush and 


Larson, op. cit, 
44/ In the Mountain Census region on April abe 1940, only 6.4 percent of 


the farmers had a tractor with no horses or miles Se 21.9 percent had a 


@~actor and horses or mules, Sce analysis of Specified Farm Character- 
«»tics for Farms Classified by Total Valve of Products, Bureau of 


the Census, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, 1943, p, 84. | 
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percent practiced definite eros ion control, and 2 percent had. crop 
insurance. | . 


de og 


' An Iowa study found that low-income farmers 2s,a group did not follow. . 
as many dcsirable farn practices 2s. other. farmers. SpOG Ee Xarnole | they: 
were less likely to plow legume | crops under, feed protein hay to cows in 
winter, feed dry mash to poultry. cull yeur,. feed commercial’ feed to pigs, 
plant hybrid corn, buy or hatch chicks early. in the. spring, or have sows 
farrow earl: in the spring. Aa, In some cases. the, failure -to use certain: 
practice, such as carly farrowing, of eke may be due fom lalckeotmiacii7.a 
Lees = ; . es 
Studies of the farm organization of low-income farmers. in various ree 
tives show that frequently the deficiencies in the physical resources and ~ 
the lack of balanée in relation to available labor results in a substitu- 
tion of labor for capital and relatively inefficient use of manpower in 
terms of ours per worker. 46/ . 


s 


Borrower Trends viet Comparisons = 


Trends in Characteristics and Hesources.- Not one measure is available 

to suggest the year-to-year trends in the characteristics and resources 

of families at the time of acceptance as standard loan borrowers from: the 
“beginning of the standard loan program until the present. Except for 
selected localities, information is lacking for the pioneering years when 
the program was administered by FERA and by the RA.. Data are almost equal- 
ly sparse for the years since 1940 when the program was placed on a wartime 
basis. 47/ 


‘ 


45 Witt, eo) Bie Pp. 7 2banoL 5: 

46/ For examples of the organization of low-income farms, see Olaf F F. 
Larson and James,C. Downing, Manpower for Var. \iork Eastern Kentucky, Bur. 
of Agr. icon., Washington, lay 1943, pp. 15-36; Robert E. Grahen,Jr., In-. 
proving Low Incomes on Tobacco Farms, Caswell. County, We uGes FUR-24; Bur. 

of Agr. Econ. , ASCP aa with North Carolina Agr. “ixpt. Sta., "Washington, 
Junc 1941; K. L. Bachman and R. J. Saville, Farm Adjustment Opportunities 
in Viashing ton Parish, La., FM~34, Bur. of Aer. “con. and Louisiana Agr. 
Expt. Sta., fashington, May 194.2; James C.. Downing, James, C. Council and. 

S. Earl Grigsby, qe Labor and Land. Resources for VWartine | Production, 
Suwannée County, Florida, FM-39, Bur. of Agr. Econ., Viashington, Jan. 1943; 
WeaGsaOJ Leary, Organi zation and Operation of Farms with Suggested adjust- 
ments in the “Brown Loam eee a, lississippl, Ifiississippi Agr. Expt. Sta., 
Bul. 384, State Ponce une 1943; Ben 7. Lanham, Jr, and,William F.. 
Lagrone, increasi.ig I ncones_and. Conserving itesources on-Cotton — Corn: Farms 
in Marion County, Alabama, .Bul. 256, Alabama: agr. Expt.. cae in coopera- ~ 
tion with Bur. of agr. Lcon., auburn; June 1942. . . 
47/ Data arc available for 1941 but have not been YAsineteth, Aes one 
"before acceptance" item was included in the 1942 FSA Family Progress Re- 
port on active borrowers and’ ‘three in the 1943 report. ‘Characteristics ~~ 
of active borrowers since acceptance are available from the FSa reports 
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The data available permit the gsancralization that borrowers accepted 
under FRiiA had the lowest socio-economic status, the least amount of 
physical and financial resources, and were the most disadvantaged of 
those accepted at any time. 


At least by the time rehabilitation was administered by the FSA, and 
probably starting after transfer from FERA to the RA, there was an 
upward trend in the economic level of borrowers selected. This trond 
was continued except for a short-lived downward swing in 1939 resulting 
from administrative pressure to "dig deeper." There is reason to be- 
lieve thet during the war the trend continued upward if policy was 
followed by county supervisors. As pointed out, this upward trend in 
the average level of borrowers has resulted more from accepting progres- 
Sively fewer at the lower levels rather than from 2 sharp increase in 
those from the upper levels. The floor rather than the ceiling jas been 
raised. In fact, as the ceiling is set by the availability of credit 
from other sources, and as credit has been more available during the 

war years than previously in the program's history, the pressure is to 
lower the ceiling. 


The increase in the average level has not all been. due to higher prices 
for farm products, the disappearance of most rural relief, and improved 
general economic conditions. «a large share of the cause rests in the 
reluctance to accept applicants at the lowest levels because (1) they 
are not so likely to be coopsrative and respond to supervision, (2) 
they require more credit and thus available funds cannot be stretched 
among as many families, (3) if made smell loans, they cannot show as 
good progress and mike as good a repayment record, and (4) available 
land resources are insurficient to provide adequate units for all ap- 
plicants; those at the lowest level are most likely to have access to 
the least and poorest land whereas having an ade.mate land base has been 
increasingly a condition for a standard loan. 


The average "before acceptance" level of active borrowers tended to 
rise in each successive year with the increase in the proportion of the 
case load made up of families accepted in later years when the general 
trend was upward. 


Regional Contrasts.— ‘fithin each region there has becn a wide range of 
characteristics and resources on the part of borrowers coring on the 
standard program. The range has been equally great within each region 
for nearly all of the factors reported upon, but there are central ten- 
dencies which set individual regions or groups of regions apart with 
respect to the economic status of borrowers accepted. 


For example, borrowers in Region I, the Northeastern States, had the 
highest status at the time of acceptance, compired with the other regions 
(table 3). Region IX on the West Coast was second high; .X comprised of 
the Mountain States and XI in the Pacific Northwest ticd for third posi-- 
tion. Midway were Regions II, VII, III, XII and IV in order. Southern 
Regions V and VIII 48/ — tied -- were in the next position followed by 
Southern Region VI. 


48/ « rank-order rating tends to imply an equal distance between regions 
which may not describe the actual situation. 
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In agriculture as elsewhere, poverty is relative to the Standards of the 
area. The average borrower accepted in Region VI would have to make tre- 
mendous progress to be as well off as were the borrowers in Region I even 

efore the latter received rehabilitation assistance. Yet, in relation 
to the standards of their are>, the borrowers of all regions miy have 
been about equally looked upon as being in the "lov income" group cin hy <a Wes 
ble for rehabilitation. 


Tables eo Hegions ranked according to selected indices of low incon . 
Status before acceptance of Standard loan borrowers accepted 
during 1936-39 1/ ~ 


ren a en ee En a ee ae eee oe : OE Geeta «sn ee aes eet Se 
:_Composite index : VateValue es: Valne ofs* : 
Region :; : eee S wee Ot : livestock and: Het 
: Rank :;: Mean :receipts: assets - equipment “+ worth 
M5 : ih i baie) au ue 2 2 
ima : ie 5.0 5 - mS 5 5 
Bey : i 6.8 6 f; yy. 7 
IV : 9 pe 9 9 9 6 
we <2 ALORS: Lo. 5 10 lel J], 10 
VE us iP LWPS: 12 af 12 
NEIL : 6 Ono oe 6 3 9 
VEEU se SLOSS OS ae 10 10 ihe 
io. : 2 2.8 2 Ps 6 at 
X : Be be Bas) 4 4 ay 4 
26% : Sos wo ips 3 3 4 3 
Pais : 8 TO 7. 8 8 8 
iy Based upon medians; BAE study. 
Note: lis highest Status, 12 is lowest, 
Compared with Rural Helicf Families.— Families transferred from FERA 


relivetpré les’ to rehabilitation or accented aS a standard rehabilitation 
borrower rather than being forced upon direct or work relief were the 
"cream" of the farm familivs "on reliern from the Standpoint of capacity 
for rehabilitation, The rural-relief group included physically handi- 
capped and aged operators who were more properly assigned to categorical 
assistance such as old-age pensions, help for brokén families, those for 
whom agriculture was a secondary occupation, those lacling in farm oper- 
ating experience, the landless, those with 2 poor reputation ~~ Many of 
whom were screened out if they applied for rehabilitation as a standard 
borrower. The rehabilitation group was generally supcrior to the relict 
€roup in physical and financial. resources, managerial experience, edu- 
cation, and family composition and labor supply. 49/ 4S the program 
continued, the distinction between the two €roups sharpened. 


’ 


7 S WGT Cit, ae fae ee es 
49/ Sce Asch and Mangus, op.cit., for Comparison of farm relief and re 


habilitation families in June, 1935; for other descriptions of rural 
relicf families see a. R. angus, Changing aspects of Rural Relief, 
Research Monograph XIV and Carle - Zimmerman and Nathan L. Whetten, 
Rural Families on Relief, Research ‘lonograph XVII, Vorks Progress sd- 
ministration, Washington 1938; also references 33-74 listed in Rehabi- 
iitation of Low Incor Farmers, op.cit. 
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Compared with all Farmers.- «as compared with the average farmer re- 
ported by the U. S. Census in 1940, the average standard loan borrower 
at the time of acceptance was more disadvantaged in some respects, more 
favored or eyually well off in other ways. The borrower was luss like- 
ly to be an owner but if an owner, had a poorer farm as evidenced by 
the value of land and buildings. He had a larger family, with more 
children, which meant he had more mouths to feed but no more workers 
except for young children. His family was more likely to be unbroken, 
to have a homemaker. We was younger. He had 2bout the same size of 
farm, although it was not likely tc be as fertile or have as good 
buildings. He was more likely to do some work off the farm to add to 
his income. although data for all farmers were not available, the 
chances are the borrower was more likely to have received some form of 
relief aid during the 1930's, to have a lower level of living and smaller 
cash receipts from all sources and from the farm. If a comparison could 
be made with only those who considered themselves farmers rather than 
with the census group, the rehabilitation farmer would appear even more 
disadvantaged with respect to resources with which to produc: an income 
and a living. 


Determining the extent to which borrowers have been selected from 
various economic levels of farm families, as measured by either total 
receipts or farm receipts, is hampered for the reasons outlined in 
Chapter 5. In addition, not ail borrowers were farm c::erators during 
the year before they entered the: rehabilitation program. However, com— 
paring the farm receipts of borrowers accepted during 1936-39 who had 
any such income with the farm receipts of ail farmers reported by the 
1940 U. S. Census, suggests strongly that this rehabilitation group even 
before acceptance was distributed among all farm-income levels except 
the top. Roughly half of these families with any farm recvipts cane 
from the lower half of all farmers and the other half came from the up- 
per half of all farmers but became proportionately fewer with wach in- 
crease in the income level until very few were draym from the top levels. 
If a comparison were possible with only those vho net a more rigorous 
definition of farmer, the rehabilitation group would have a heavier re— 
presentation from the lower income half than that indicated. During the 
early years of the program the borrowers were more likely than during 
the later years to come fron the lowest income levels. ‘his judgment 

as to the economic level from which borrowers were accepted during 
1936-39 takes into considvcration the fact that (1) cash incore fron 
farm marketings was nearly 6 percent less in 1939, the year for which 
all farmers reported for the Census, than for the average of 1936-38, 
(2) benefit payments were included for rehabilitation borrowers but not 
for all farmers, (3) the value of home-used products was included for 
all farmers but not for borrowers, and (4) the landlord's share was in- 
cluded in the Census figure for all farmers but not for borrowers. 

Types of Problems.- Description of the characteristics, hackgrounds, 
levels of living, and financial and physical resources has given a 
picture of the infinite variety of circumstances among the families 

who have received standard rehabilitation loans. Lack of income in 
relation. to need has been a problem common to all the families. As with 
neighboring farmers, their incomes have been influenced by drought, flood, 
and other vagaries of nature, by price fluctuations, market demand, popu- 
lation pressure on availabl:: land, and opportunities for supplemental 
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incom: from off—farm work. Their levels of living have been influenced 
by) thesaveimabi ia tye ot schools, ciurcies, ond: medical care in their Lo- 
calitivs."—Ineaddivion, other types of problems help to explain the 
low-income status and have particular significance from the standpoint 
of implementing the rehabilitation of borrower families. The major pro- 
blens nay be outlined as follows: 50/ 


1. Physical resources to produce income and protect health. 
a. Lack of adequate land resources -- units too small, too little 
ropland, poor or impoverished soil; the farm needs clearing, 

drainage, irrigation, or erosion control. 

b. Lack of adequate buildings for livestock necds and feed storage. 

c.e Lack orwadequate macninery and equipment. 

d. Lack of livestock for home production and for diversificd agri- 
culture. po 

@. Housing inadequate to protect health of family. 

f. Household equipment inadequate for health and for econoni.cal 
home practices. 

g. Source of water and facilities for sewage disposal inadequate 
to protect health. 


2. Skills and abilities to use resources to produce an incone and 
achieve a physically healthful and socizlly aeceptable level of 
living. 

a. Poor farm management from standpoint of approved and tinely 
erop and livestock practices, diversification to insure 
stability of income, ~sorl conservation, and combination of 
enterprises to provide for effective use of family labor am 
naximum economic returns coupled with security. 

b. Poor home management fron standpoint of production and con- 
servation for home use and practices to reduce cash outlay. 
Ore on Lyerivine: 

c. Poor money management -- inability to buy and sell wisely. 

d. Lack of knowledge of how to usc "native" materials to best 
advantage. 


3. Institutional arrangements. 
a. Tenure -- insecure, unfavorable leasing provisions. 
bDembackeol use of vavaliable Services and facilities’ such as 
extension service, cooperatives, schools, community organ- 
izations, and medical care. 
c. Family composition — broken famiiies, heavy burden of 
dependency. 


Wiuteecpe cite inp em -e2-223, classified lowtincone farmers as (1) 
sem—retired, (2) part-time, (3) new, (4) single, (5) commercial, (6 
navecldgsitiea. (black, opicit., has classified: stzili and low-income 
farmers into five types which may be characterized as follows: (1) Not 
enough land, physically capable but too old to move to new area or oc- 
cupation, {2) not enough land or resources but too old or improvenent 
to expand output much, (3) not enough land and other resources, young 
enough to move to new area of job, (4) land but not enough livestock 
and other capital to work it effectively, and (5) part—time farmers. 
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a. Physical handicaps —- chronic illness, physical and’ mental 
disabilities. 

b. Education -- inadequate for coping with present-day problems 
of living and making a living. 

c. attitudes -- "relief consciousness," discouragement, unco- 


operative, fear of debt, suspicious feeling Oba LnferLor. ty 
or insecurity. 

d. Personality problems. 

e. Work habits -- not ambitious, ee ee shifting, valuing 
leisure above industry. 

f. Abnormal beh: vior, dishonesty, aigilesarsee: 

g." Low standards. 


5. Social relationships: 
a. Domestic discord: within family. 
De oOCl ale colacuion. 
c. Inferior status because of class structure and social 
controls. . Oils 


Gwe Grediti. 

' a, Excessive ‘debt load. — too en say aesblenee los to debt-paying 
ability, .carrying charges too high, repayment period not 
adjusted to:.character of the farming operations. 

b. Insufficient security for ordinary sources of credit. 
c. Lack of credit to get necessary physical resources and to 
finance current operations. 


Examination of these problems must léad to the conclusion that nearly 
all have a source in the very nature of our society, its economy and 
culture -—- and in the relationship of the individual and his family to 
this society. Few of these problems, the causes of the lor-incone 
status, lie wholly in the individual and his biologicai ancestors. 
These problems, therefore, should be responsive to social action. 


Seldom does 2 family entering the rehabilitation program have just a 
single problem —- a complex of problems is more characteristic. Because 
of the rmaltiplicity of problems, the individualized case-method approach 
of. diagnosis and treatment in addi tion to other measures is essential. 
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PART III. REHABILITATION TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES 


CHAPTER 7 
SUPERVISION + 


Crecit for normal farm and home operating expenses plus supervision 
have been the major tools and techniques used to assist the rehabili- 
tation of standard loan borrowers, These have been supplemented by 
the improvement of tenure, adjustment of debts, group services, group 
health plans, environmental sanitation, special types of loans, and 
specialized programs carried on in limited areas to develop new 
methods or to meet localized needs. Grants were extensively used 
during the depression years, Neighborhood "action" or study groups 
at one time were encouraged as an aid to borrowers. 


Credit alone has not been considered the complete formula for the 
successful rehabilitation of standard loan families. Experience and 
observation of the multiplicity of their problems early suggested 

that they needed more than a loan if they were to improve their po- 
Sition permanently. From the standpoint of public fiscal policy, if 
the intent was to collect such high-risk loans rather than to write 
them off, there had to be some form of underwriting in addition to 

the physical collateral. As the program developed, various tools and 
techniques were adopted or developed to help provide this underwriting. 


Supervision, the unique feature, has been used to integrate the rest. 
It has been the strong point in forwarding the rehabilitation of the 
individual family and in protecting the financial investment of the 
public. "On-the-farm,'" teaching of improved farm and home practices 
and aid in making farm and home plans have been emphasized as special 
functions of this supervision. But many other activities have been 
a part of the supervisor's job. 


In broad terms supervision may be classified into three categories: 
(1) That given the slave or peon; even though paternalistic, it con- 
templates no advancement in status for those supervised and no free- 
dom for making independent decisions; (2) that extended in a limited 
area of activity, or to protect a special interest — as that of a 
creditor — without regard to the status of the individual or his 
other areas of activity; and (3) educational supervision, the objec— 
tive of which is to improve the status of the supervised and develop 
his skills and abilities for his ovn welfare. It is intended that 
this last type be used by rehabilitation supervisors. Basic to this 
intention is the belief in the capacity of the average individual to 
develop, if provided an opportunity; and the assumption that most of 
the causes of low economic status are not inherent but arise from 
circumstances that can be corrected. 


* Prepared by Olaf F. Larson and Paul J. Jehlik, Bur. Agr. Econ., 
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There is no parallel in American experience to supervised credit as 
developed tnder the rehabilitation program, although some of the ele— 
ments may' sometimes be found in the plantation set-up, in country 
banks or private lender arrarigdments, or in recently developed farm— 
management services, - 


The first procedures issued by FERA suggested the rehabilitation pro- 
gram should include "providing the services of trained specialists in 
agriculture and home economics to aid in formulating plens for sub- 
Sistence farming and homemaking operations and in supervising the ex- 
ecution of such plans," 1/ Such services were considered one of the 
essential elements" of the program from the start. 2/ The super- 
visory techniques adopted were essentially those of agricultural and 
home economics extension and vocational education with a mixture of 
case work as practiced in the relief period represented by FERA. There 
were no personnel trained in the techniques that had to be developed. 


No institutions offered such training. 


By the time the program was transferred to Resettlement, only a begin- 
ning had been made in developing Supervisory methods suitable for 
helping the low-income families being accepted, nearly all of whom 
were on or were ready for relief, The supervisory aid was given con- 
tinued and broader emphasis under Resettlement and was further devel— 
oped, especially as to basic assumptions, under FSA. An analysis pre- 
pared in the early life of Resettlement said, "...the chief service 
rendered by the Rural Rehabilitation Division may be the assistance to 
the farm families in the reorganization of farm practices for the pur- 
pose of achieving a maximum of self-support. The services of home 
economists and social workers may be required in order to assist in 
solving problems of household management or family relationships which 
could otherwise defeat the purpose of the economic assistance to the 
farm business." 3/ The intent at this time was to give advice and 
guidance when loans were not necessary, Tugwell, speaking early in 
1936, said, "I think myself that one of our best claims for support 

is just these people we have kept from borrowing money." 4/ 


Several studies have found that low-income farmers do not use the 
"cafeteria" services of educational agencies such as agricultural ex- 
tension so freely as the average or upper—income farmers, 5/ Failure 
to seek such aid cannot be construed as lack of need for advice and 
information, The fact is that innovations in agricultural techniques 
have been so rapid that serving an apprenticeship to father or as a 
hired hand will no longer give a man the training he needs for a life- 


1/ Objectives and Suggested Procedure for Rural Rehabilitation, p. 2. 
DOs ne 


2/ Hopkins, op.cit. 
3/ Taeuber, op.cit., p. 5. 


4/ Tugwell, op.cit. : 
5/ Meredith, C,.-Wilson, How and to What Extent is the Extension 


Service Reaching Low-Income Farm Families, U. S. Dept. of Agr. Ext. | 
Ser. Cir. 375, Dec. 19413 Witt; op.cit., p. 245; D. L. Gibson, "The. 
Clientele of the Agricultural Extension Service," The Quarterly -~ . 


. Bulletin, Michigan Agr. Expt. Sta., East lansing, ¥ol. DopenO sa, 


Pp. 237-246, May 1944. 
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time as a farm operator in a highly competitive society. The need to 
know about and to be stimulated to adopt new practices is even more 
urgent for those who have been reared and who now live in more disad- 
vantaged situations, They often know only the practices of a "hoen 

‘@reather than a "machine" agriculture. Supervision as a way of teaching 
these modern practices has been criticized, 6/ but studies show that 
new ideas are much more likely to be accepted and used where there is 
direct contact. 7/ Many rehabilitation families need training in 
Simple farm and home tasks that are ordinarily taken for granted by 
farm people who are better educated and equipped. And many of these 
families have problems that are even more basic and so need more at— 
tention than those of adopting new farm and home practices. 


Functions of Supérvisors : 


Under FSA, responsibility for carrying on supervisory activities has 

rested in the county office staff, The Supervisory staff has included 

the FSA supervisor, usually a man; an associate FSA supervisor, a : 
woman, who frequently has divided her time between two or more county 
offices; and possibly one or more assistant FSA supervisors — one or 

more of whom in a Southern county may be a Negro. Normally the farm-— { 
management phases were handled by men and home management by women, 

and in this situetion the home-management personnel were adninistr2— 
tively subordinate. However, when war brought the shortage of personnel, 
in some counties functions were combined — home supervisors helped 

in farm management and vice versa, 


This staff has had other duties in addition to the educational super— 
vision of standard loan borrowers, The personnel job description 8/ 
indicated, for example, that the county Supervisor was responsible for 
directing all phases of the agency's program within the assigned ter- 
ritory; receiving applications for farm ownership, rehabilitation, | 
water facilities, and cooperative loans and for farmdebt adjustment 
and tenure improvements; investigating the eligibility of applicants < 
and consulting with county advisory committees and others regarding ¢ 
the merits of each case; attempting to obtain adjustments: when debt 

or tenure adjustments were necessary; guiding families in the deve lop— 

ment of fam and home plans; approving rehabilitation loans within the 
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limits of delegated authority; recommending approval of farm-ownership, 
cooperative, and rehabilitation loans beyond his authority to approve; 
developing leadership among borrower families by the appropriate and 
effective methods and techniques, such as applicants! meetings, dis— 
cussion groups, demonstrations, and annual meetings for borrowers; en— 
couraging families to take part in community activities; obtaining 
necessary securing documents for loans; making sure that monies pro- 
vided by loans were used as agreed; visiting borrowers periodically, 
ascertaining progress, and advising on farm and hone plans; making 


6/ Hearings Before the Select Comnittee... Pursuant to H. Res. 119. 


i/ = Gibson; Gops ott pace ae 
8/ FSA Instruction 212.0; April 10, 1943. Basic responsibilities 
at the county level for the standard loan program have been about, 
the same under all administrations: 23 j pe 
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collections and issuing receipts; approving or recommending approval 
of partial releases of mortgaged property; recommending action:on de-— 
faulted cases, recommending foreclosure proceedings when necessary, 
and representing the agency at pyblic sales resulting therefrom. He 
was responsible for the care’ of repossessed chattgls until sold or 
transferred; in renewal cases, supervising’ the execution of renewal 
notes and mortgages; receiving ahd investigating applications for 
emergency grants and supervising preparation of budgets and vouchers; 
and cooperating with other agricultural agencies and groups in the 
territory and enlisting their aid in agency work. 


The associate or home management supervisor performed many of the same 
functions as the supervisor, differing mainly in degree of responsi- 
bility. She assumed major responsibility in the home management phase 
of the program within -the -assigned territory, giving guidance, advice, 
and instruction in that field. For example, she assisted families in 
making and carrying out home plans by teaching approved methods of food 
production and conservation and homemaking practices; saw that necessary 
equipment and furnishings were provided for by income, ‘loans, or grants; 
assisted families in securing necessary medical and dental care; inter- 
preted home management in the program to the public and agencies inter- 
ested in rural welfare and education through talks, radio prograns, 
educational exhibits, and newspapers; supervised feeding in nursery 
schools and school lunches in schools fostered by the agency and tried 
to relate the school feeding to feeding in the home; and advised with 
and tried to secure the cooperation of other agencies in the county 
interested in rural welfare, health, and education in developing and 
carrying out an effective home-management program. 


From this description of functions and from observation it is apparent 
that the supervisors may play several roles in their relations with 
borrowers. They must play the part of a banker. They-.are expected to 
play the part of a teacher or educator as experts in farm and home 
management. They may play the part of a family.case worker. And they 
may serve as organizers of ‘group activity. Maintaining the proper 
balance among these roles to meet the needs of the:individual family 
within the particular community determines the relative success or 
failure of the supervision as an aid to rehabilitating the family. 
Exaggeration of any one of these rales-at the expense of the others 
will hinder SARI eR 


puneracory Groups of Borrowers 


Not all borrowers have needed the same ae ‘of supervision. Super-— 
visors, in practice, developed their own rule-of-thumb methods of 
allocating their time to individual borrowers. The recognized need 

for a definite plan for the use of supervisory time culminated in 1941 
in a procedure for classifying borrowers. into four supervisory groups — 
A, B, C, and D. 9/ The assumption was that, using one visit to an MAN 
borrower as a standard, the "BM" borrowers ‘should receive approximately 
two visits, and "cn borroverd SAE Ne AOE, visits. ."D" borrowers 


9/ FSA Instruction 758.1, May 17, 1941. iso s Supervisors" Guidebook, 


pp. 49-50. 
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s were to be given special advisory attention. At least once each year 
every active "standard family" was to be classified into a supervisory 
G group. This was done through an analysis of the following factors: 


(1) The family's farm and home practices; 

(2) their ability to understend and to manage; 

(3) their ability and capacity to carry out their Farm and 

Hom Plan; 

(4) their resources; 

(5) their skill in doing eres 

= their attitude; 

(7) their integrity; 

(8) probability of their starting a new enterprise on which 
they would need help; 

(9) their ability to keep and to use a record books; and 

(10) their participation in eu activities. 


Thus, 2 family might be placed in ‘group "Cl or "DY not because that 
fariily was slow but because a dairy enterprise was being started or 
some other new activity needed special attention and assistance aoe a 
while. At the next grouping the family might go into group "A." A 
new borrower whose first farm and hore plan was being approved gener- 
ally speaking was never placed in the "A" group the first year. Most 
problem cases, those making aes least Drvencees were expected to be in 
? the "pt" Se ° 


ne ue . 


The war Crdent a change in supe rvisory emphasis by giving priority to 


“the borrowers who could make the greatest increase in production of 
essential war products as a result of such assistance. 


The characteristics of each supervisory group has varied considerably. 
Also considerable variation has been found from region to region, State 
to State, and even county to county largely because of the subjectivity 
of the criteria. However, 2 comparison of the "A" and "BM! families 
with the "Ci and "D" families, as of the end of 1941, shows that the 
mpi families BERG 


a) Were napeers | 
had less farm resources, " fewer acres, less working 
capital, fewer farm enterprises, und much less net worth; 

(3) had a smaller gross farm production; 

(4) had a smaller net family income; 

(5) were more likely to have received an FSA grant; 

(6) had a lower level of living, less subsistence production, 
and less -cash family living. They were less likely to 
have a fly-tight house, adequate food storage, or suffi- 
cient clothing and beds and bedding, usually participated 
in. fewer community activities and were less atikely to 
keep a record book. 

(7) had been in the program longer; 

® (8) were moreilikely to be tenants; and 

| (9) were more likely 0 be colored (in the four Southern 

Regions).’ '. 
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At the end of 1941, l4:percent of the active borrowers were classified 
as "A," 30 percent as'."B," 36. percent as "C," and 20 percent as "p,n 
This pattern was found to be fairly consistent in all of the regions, 
which is evidence that the classification was a relative one within 
areas. larger proportions of colored than of white borrowers were 
placed in the "C" and "D! groups. The comparative proportions for the 


7 2 ots Res 


ao Nes ate. EUs SD. 
Race Percen Percent Percent Percent 
White neyo 30 38 19 
Colored 6 22 43 29 


A characteristic of the standard loan program is that one purpose in 
extending credit has been to make it possible to carry out a definite 
farm and home plan. The original purpose of supervision mey have been 
primarily to protect the interest of the Government by seeing that the 
plan was carried out so the loan could be repaid but supervision has 
also been a means of furthering the broader social objectives of re- 
habilitation. 


The conviction that the basic resources for rehabilitation rest within 
the people themselves leads to the conclusion that a prime purpose of 
Supervision is the improvement of skills, the stimulation of desires, 
and the influencing of attitudes. Decision-making ability, operating 
Skills, ability to manage their money, and a desire to be "somebody," 
are among the characteristics that mst be developed before complete 
rehabilitation can be achieved. During the war, because of the shift 
from rehabilitation as the prime objective of the standard loan pro- 
gram to emphasis on war production the family's attitudes and abilities 
and willingness to accept supervisory guidance were among the factors 
considered in selecting applicants. 10/7 


Supervisor-borrower relationships.— Following the analysis of an ap— 


plicant family's resources and problems and the development of the 
farm and home plan, the supervisory process includes farm and home 
visits; group meetings; analyzing farm family records; use of demon— 
Stration and illustrative materials; and using off-the—farm contacts, 
as when the borrower makes office calls, Through the joint bank ac-— 
count, supervision as well as control may be exercised, . : 


The attitudes and social values of both supervisor and supervised are 
extremely important in determining the type of supervision needed and 
offered. Some families have quickly left the progran ‘because they re— 
sented the kind of supervision they had. Others have .tried to stay on 
as long as possible because they felt protected from a Kind of ex- 
ploitation they had previously experienced. Good supervision, of 
course, will not permit a growing sense of security to mean 

“drying up" or failure to develop initiative. - : 


10/ FSA Instruction 731.1, November 9, 1942. eas 
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The social values of the Supervisor, his training, and the problems of 
9 the borrower all go to determine the balancing of the supervisor!s’ 
role as banker, teacher, case worker, and organizer. Likewise the 
status, experience, problems, and values of the borrower and the ap- 
Proach of the supervisor influence whether the borrower is cooperative | 
or merely submissive, cheerful or resentful. In any event, the role | 
of both supervisor -and borrower are played in a total situation that 
' is represented by the customs and attitudes of the community. These 
may be such as to favor giving every man a chance or they may be such 
as to force the borrower to "keep his place." Frequently the super— 
visor needs to interpret the borrovers to the community and the commu-— 
nity to the borrowers. To the extent the supervisor identifies him- 
self with the upper or dominent group within the community, he fails in 
this latter function, | | 


Intensive observation suggests the importance of having a family feel 
that it and its problems are understood by the supervisors. "They 
must be assured, through making the final decision in all their under-— 
takings, that control over their affairs will not be transferred fron 
then to the supervisors." ey The importance of having county super— 
visors who understand human behavior has been denonstrated by the ex-— 
perience in counties where the program has been closely observed. 


First steps.— Sure rvision begins at the time of the interview when 
the prospective borrower cones to the county office to find out about 
» getting a ~ standard loan, "Put yourself in the other fellow's place 
was the key suggestion for conducting the first interview made in a 
Supervisor's guidebook. Other suggestions were as follows; 


1. Hold the interview in private if possible. It will help 
the applicant to realize that he is giving you confiden- 
tial information and thet it will be treated as such. 


2. Be direct and frank. If you put all your cards on the 
table, he will follow suit. 


3. Agree to do only those things you know you can do... If 
you tell an applicant frankly that he has made a re— - 
quest beyond your authority but that you will refer his 
request to someone else for an answer, you will save 
many embarrassing moments for both of you. 


4. Iet him say what he has to say before you ask specific 
questions, especially if he is emotionally upset, and 
he will give you more complete answers later, - 


5 Be patient with the applicant who is slow or antago- 
nistic, Remember that he probably has missed some of 
life's adventages, that he may have been through enough 
trouble and discouragement to break most nen. 


, 11/7 Rachel Rowe Swiger and Olaf‘ F. Larson, Clinbing Toward Security, 


Bur. of Agr. Econ.,U. S, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C., Nov. 1944, 
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® 6, To gain his confidence let hin know that you have a 

- Sincere interest in his problems, Then, little by little, 
explain the types of FSA assistance that were designed 
for such troubles as his. : 


7. -Find out what he wants to get done now or during the 
year, and use this immediate objective as a wedge to 
find out what he wants most out of life, Every man has 
‘an ambition for himself and his family — this is the 
goal toward which you both will work, 


8. iIf the. applicant needs assistance not from FSA but fron 
some other source, you will want to arrange a definite 
contact for him, and thereby build up the usefulness of 
the FSA in your comunity. 12/ 


In the guidebook Supervisors were urged to make clear that the program 
was one for the whole fanily, that the borrower would be visited at 

his farm and that the Supervisors would meet with hin and his nei ghbors 
from time to time, that a farm and home plan would be prepared each 
year by the family with the help of the Supe rvisors, and that the 
Government would take a mortgage to secure the loan, “They were ex~— 
pected to explain the "why" of the farm and home plan, the purpose of 
the debt-adjustnent program, and the necessity of a definite equitable 
*® lease arrangement. 

Before the applicant left the Supervisor vas exvected ta Imow whether 
he might be.eligible for a loan, when and where the next meeting was to 
be, and something ebout the kind of help, such as debt adjustment, 

that might be needed. The applicant would know whether he wented to 
apply formally for a stendard loan end what to EXPeCt cit ne uid saa ft 
an application wes filed, references were checked by the supervisors. 
County records were reviewed to get a written list of secured indebted- 
ness. There:was discussion with the county committee at this point. 
There might also be an applicent's meeting to discuss the program, 


If it appeared that the applicant might be eligible, the FSA and as— } 
Sociate supervisors together were to make a trip to the farm to assist 
the family in analyzing their problems and to help them prepare a farm 
and home plan which would help solve these problems, At this time fan 
ily, farm, and community resources were analyzed, lease, purchase— 
contract, or land mortgage terms were reviewed, A complete list of 
debts and the reasons for them were secured, livestock, tools and 
machinery were inspected an? a written descriptive list made of all 
assets. The need for cormunity and cooperative services, for group 
health services, and assistance from other Sources was ascertained, - 
An analysis of these findings determined the next step. 


This procedure as described was an ideal one recommended by FSA. It 
has varied in practice, However, close observation in a nurber of 
counties has revealed the importance of having families thoroughly. . 


® 12/ Supervisors! Guidebook, p. 10. : | Be 
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decide to participate. 


Se oH 


understand the program and what will be. expected of then before they 
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The farm and_ home plan.— Initial instructions issued, by FERA provided 
that the supervisory staff study each case to ascertain (a) budgetary 
needs for family living, farn expense, and outlay for. fixed charges, 
and (b) the probable contributions of the farm, probable sélf-obtained 
earnings by the family, supplementary employment on’work relief needed 
to balance the budget, and capital “goods needed and. likely to be man~ 
aged in such a way as to make the family self-supporting. Then in co- 
operation with the family, a long-time rehabilitation program in 
written form was to be prepared. 13/ 

Soen” specific farm and home plans for use throughout the country were 
developed:as.:an aid in aoplying what was.calléd the "budget test" for 
each family. 14/ These first plans were occasionally modified to pro- 
vide for more detail until, by 1941, there wes a growing conviction 
that the plans had become too technicel for borrowers to understand 
fully and follow successfully. 15/ In.aidition) preparation of the 
form required considerable time by the: supervisor. More simplified 
forms were then introduced. Occasionally individual regions have 

used their own version of the farm and home plans. 3 


. The farm and home plan as it was developed constitutes. a signed agree- 


ment between the borrower and the agency, which was to be ‘used’ by the 


family as a working guide on the farm and in the home and by the super-— 


visor as a basis for processing loans, making grants, determining re- 
payment schedules, adjusting debts, working out equitable tenure rela— 
tionships, and planning the kind and degree of supervision needed by 
the family. 16/ A plan was expected to be developed annually, the 
first one befcre the loan wes processed and later,ones during the an— 
nual analysis and planning period when record books were being sum— 
marized and plans were being made for the new crop year. Planning was 
considered a continuing process. Even major adjustments might be made 
by mutual consent of the borrower and the supervisor. 


Usually the individual method has been used-in developing initial 
plans, although the group technique was adopted: to:some extent; In 
the individual method, family discussion comes first. The Supervisor 


attempts to get a free and frank discussion of farm and home problems, 


what. the family would like to do and,what kind of help they will. néed, 
If the: family has reasonable security -of tenure its long-time goals 


plan, 


13/ Objectives and Suggested Procedure for Rural Rehabilitation, 
li/ lawrence W. Westbrook to State FERA administrators, Farm Manage- 
ment Forms for Rural Rehabilitation, RD-24, Jan. 4, 1935. 


15/ An Evaluation of the Rural Rehabilitation Program as Related to 
Problems of Poverty -in Agriculture, Farm-Sec. Admin. Nov. LOL), eile 


Par$, TL, Del dtaaubemauigal © ois conch 
16/ FSA Instruction 438.1, September 3, 1942. 


are written in narrative form before making up the annual:farm and home 
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Next the family and supervisors jointly develop the detailed annual 
plan in such a way that the whole family understands it. For example, 
the farmer understands the family living expenditures and plans for 
the household, -and the homemaker understands the loan arrangements. 
Supe rvisors have been urged to make the plans realistic, based on 
down-to-earth estimates of yields, prices, expenditures, and depre- 
ciation. The family will be more willing to agree to follow such a 
plan. 


Ideally the plan is made with rehabilitation in mind. It is aimed at 
making maximum use of the farm and family resources, and working out 
the best relationship of land, labor, capital, and management, so the 
family can achieve a satis factory living and reasonable security. 

The plan provides for maximum production of food for home use; develop- 
ment of a suitable livestock program; development of a sound crop pro- 
gram; meeting family needs for clothing, household equipment, medical 
and dental care, housing, education, and community activities, life 

and burial insurance, and safety and fire protection. The long-time 
plan may call for major improvements and equipment. 


Criteria were developed to be used in preparing plans. Some of these 
were in the nature of standards or goals such as those for nutrition, 
housing, and social participation (see Chap. 3). aley Others were in 
the nature of "ceiling" and optimum figures, established by areas such 
as type-of-farming, with which each individual plan could be compared. 
Examples re debt load per crop acre, debt load per productive animal 
unit, operating costs per crop acre, and power investment per crop 
acre, 18/ 


An effort has been made to schedule supervisor's activities so the later 
plans could be made early enough each season to enable borrowers te 
arrange for buying supplies and equipment needed for spring work and 
planting. Because of the tendency of some supervisors to write the 

plan themselves, instructions were given that "Every effort should be 
made to have the family write its ovm plan, whether prepared individ— 
ually with the families or with a small group of families." 19/ The 
intent was increasingly to bring planning activities into harmony with 
the "democratic processe" 20/ 


The importance of planning within the family's ability to carry out 

has been emphasized by successful supervisors, because (1) the family 
needs to experience success as a stimulus to ‘growth, to develop faith 
in their-own ability to succeed; (2) the family, should not be pushed 
beyond their capacity to understand or ability to produce as this means 
loss of interest and cooperation; and (3) a task that is not completed — 
does not give satisfaction to the family or strengthen its stability. 


Also see for example Form RA-Gen. 1, Resettlement Administration, 
Vay 20, 1935 for use of the home management plan; Form FSA-RR-189-189D, 
Farm Security Administration, November RR, (1938 for: food needs at 
various dietary levels. 

18/ Form FSA-X, RA-13 (Revised 2-10-42) and Region X Tnsteliction 23, 
February 10, 1941. : 
19/ FSA Instruction 438. 1, September 3, 1942. 

20/ See Tolley, op.cite, pp. 76-78 
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Some of the problems encountered in farm and home planning include: 
Feilure to coordinate farm and home plans; overestimating what borrowers. 
already know; planning beyond the borrower's capacity; unrealistic 
planning in terms of probable yields, income, etc.; using inflated 
values for assets; requiring standards for items such as equipment 
which made the borrower doubt the supervisor's good sense; and,failure 
to make the plan a cooperative activity between family and supervisor. 


The assumption was that a current farm and home plan would be prepared 
for eéch active borrower.- This was not achieved in practice for some 
time, Among borrowers accepted during 1936-37, only 61 percent had a 
farm plan, subsequent to the initial one by March 1939 although 76 per- 
cent were still active at that time and most of those who were paid up 
or inactive had been on the program more than a year, Again, among 
borrowers accepted during 1937-38, only 56 percent had a second farn 
plan, made before March 1939, although 89 percent were still active 
borrowers, Making a current farm plan, during these years, appears to 
have been closely associated with a borrower's need for supplemental 
loans. In July 1941, only 51 percent of the active borrowers had cur-— 
rent plans. Reasons given by supervisors for not making current plans 
included the following: 


(a) The home-management supervisor eanit make the plans if 
the county (RR) supervisor doesn't. 


(b) The RR superyiser can't make plans without the home— 
management supervisor, who is likely to be awey as she 
has more than one county. 


(c) Pressure of other duties. 


(d) Failure of borrowers to attend meetings especially 
planned for writing farm and home plans. 


(e) Frequency of changes in personnel. 21/ 


By 1943 (when this study was made) the situation appeared to have in- 
proved since 83 percent of the active borrowers included in the annual 
family progress report sample that year were reported as having pre-— 
pared a farm and home plan during the sam year; another 12 percent had 
last prepared a plan in 1942. 22/ On the whole, by 1943 borrowers were 
operating with current plans. 


The farm family record book.—- To complement the farm and home plan, 
farm family record book was developed which every active standard bor-— 
rower has been expected ‘to keep. This is a year's record kept current- 
ly by the family to include: (1) An inventory of the real estate, 
machinery and equipment, livestock féed, seed and supplies, household 


An Evaluation of the Rural Rehabilitation Program as Related to 
the Problems of Poverty in Agriculture, Part II, p. 14., arm Security _ 
Administration. i 

22/ Debt Status, Tenure amd Resources of Each Class of stieotetel RR 


Borrowers in LOA. 
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goods, and food on hand at the beginning and end of the nAcebery TeeRp a) 


‘net worth Statement; (3) a record of all receipts from the farm and 


2 


family including sales of fam products, other income, and loans re- 
ceived; (4) a record of all money spent for farm and family operations, 
capital expenditures, and debt payments for the year; (5) production 
records for crops and livestock and products used in the home; and (6) 
a2 Summary of the year's farm and family operations and measurement of 
progress, 


he ‘ways -they may be used, teaching the family how to make entries, 
making some use of the record at the time of each farm and home visite 
and checking receipts and expenditures occasionally with the farm and 
home plan, 


At the end of the year, the summary of the book Provides a basis. for 
checking plans against accomplishment, permits amkalysis of strong and 
weak points in the farm and home operations, and so enables the de— 
velopment of better farm and home plans, 


It is*‘important to make clear to the family that the book is their 
property to be kept primarily for their benefit. Sometimes an older 
child is given the responsibility of keeping the record book as a 
project. Many borrowers, especially those with little schooling think 
that the record book is too complicated. To insist on keeping the rec— 
ord book in a prescribed way may only strain the relation between the 


In 1941 only 52 percent of the active borrowers kept a record book 
which was or could be Summarized and was sufficiently complete to re— 
flect the year's business. The Proportion varied from 35 percent in 
Southern Regions IV and V to between 70 and 80 percent in II, VII, X 
and XII. 23/ % 


Although no comprehensive analysis has been made of the factors asso-— 
ciated with record keeping, a Study of Region VI borrowers found that 
household accounts were kept in homes cf more good than poor household 
managers. 24/ Also, among active borrowers in 1941, keeping a record 
book that could be summarized was positively associated with supe rvis— 
ory groups as 62, 57, 51,. and 40 percent of the A, B, C, and D groups,  ~* 


23/ Family Iiving. Release No. 6, RR Family Progress Report, Farm 


Sec. Admin., May 26, 19,2, : 
24/ Dorothy Dickins, Effects of Good Household Management on Family © . 
living, Mississippi Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 380, State College, May a c9 as 


1943, Pp. 5. 
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» FSA has suggested that in making the visit 


Begin with the family wherever found, If the homemaker 
is washing, the visit can start with the question of 
the family laundry. If the farmer is in the field, the 
discussion may begin with the erop in that field. 


Let the family know in the beginning that the visit is 


made for the purpose of helping it; refer to some 
problems discussed at the last contact. 


Be direct and businesslike but never dictatorial or 
condescending, 


Find out what progress has been made since the last 
visit and compare with what the family had planned to 
do, thus tying in with the last visit, Always find 
something for which to commend the family. 


Inspect the garden, the cows, the poultry flock and 
hogs on every visit to see that the best practices 
possible are being carried out, Be sure that the 
families know and understand what these mractices are. 


Show the families how to carry out these practices; 

don't just tell them. When a method is demonstrated, 

the family will understand better how to do the job 

and will have more confidence in the Supervisor's ability. 


Find out about the family's health — whether there has 
been sickness and whether any health problems have 
arisen since the last visit, 


Determine whether the children are attending school, 
If not, try to find out the reason why and help make 
plans that will enable then to attend. 


Make use of the information in the record book, Families 
will keep records when they learn how to use the informa— 
tion, For example, what have been the sources of income 
Since the family was last assisted in their record? Have 
there been . changes in conditions that warrant a change 
in plans? Will the income meet family living and farn 
operating expenses? What food is being bought that might 
have been produced? How much buying "outside the plan" 
is being done? a 


Encourage all efforts of the family at self-help such 


‘as making simple repairs and conveniences, farm tools, 


furniture and furnishings, mattresses and bedding. . 
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11. Discuss any problems the family has with respect to 
their loan account. Inspection of chattels and con— 
paring them with those listed on the securing instru- 
ments is important. Anticipated colléctions should: 
be discussed and definite plans made fer their re— 

_mittance. Loan servicing on regular supervisory farn 
and home visits will eliminate trips for this purpose. 


12, Give the family a chance to discuss any problems 
that have arisen since the last visit. © 


13. Plan with the family the work they will need to do 
during the next period in carrying out their farm 
and home plans and assist them in recording this 
work in the record book. 


U4. Be sure that the family has the guidance they need 
for carrying out these plans. . 


15. Sumrarize the visit. The fanily should understand the 
main points that have been covered, the reasons for. 
the advice, and the benefits they may expect. 


16. Plan for the next visit. Before leaving, discuss with 
the family the help they would like to have on the 
next visit. Let them know about when to expect the - 

“next visit. 29/ 7 


As a permanent record, following the visit the supervisor has been ex-— 
pected to write a short eecount showing the situation at the time of 
the visit, progress that had been made, new problems, action planned, 
probable date of next visit and follow-up needed at that time. 


Tests to be applied in appraising the visit include: (1) Were the 
important problems discussed’ and a probable solution reached? (2) 
Can the family carry out the suggestions made? (3) Had the fanily 
carried out the plans that were made on the last visit? (4) Was in- 
formation and advice given in such a manner that the family could un- 
derstand end use it? (5) Were all materials needed at hand?: (6) Was 
preparation sufficient to meet the situation? (7) Was the .-family 
better off for the visit having been made? . (8) Does the family hope 
that a return visit will be made? (9) Was the visit well organized 
so no time was wasted but the visit did not seem hurried? and (10) 
Was the family given too many suggestions? 30/ - 
In working with families in the lower level's most supervisors agree 
that it is better to make more short visits than fewer long visits. 
Such families are likely to be confused and retain only a little abhi 
too many things are talked over or attempted at one time. Leaving 
one idea at a time gives better results. One of the keys to success— 
ful ferm and home visits is the ability to get along with people. 


29/ Surervisors' Guidebook, pp. 51-54, op.cit. 
30/ Ibid., pp. 54-55. 
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Group supervision.— Since 1938 the technique of group supervision, 
bringing families together for instruction, has been developed and 
used to varying degrees in all regions. Included. are the applicant's 
meeting, sessions for preparing farm and home plans, the annual bor—. 
rowers! meetings, and group meetings for demonstrations, There are 
other forms of group activity for borrowers but in the case of group 
supervision the supervisors assume full responsibility for conducting 
the meeting. Such meetings, however, may be and frequently are used | 
to increase democratic participation in the program. Group super-— 
visien supplements but does not repla ce individual supervision. 


The place, time, and size of meeting depend upon the type and purpose. 
A meeting of applicants to explain the program might be held in the 
county seat and draw from the entire county. A meeting of new borrow-— 
ers in developing the first farm and home plan will include only 5 or 
6 families, perhaps meeting at the schoolhouse or in a home, The 
annual borrowers! meeting may include one or more neighborhood groups 
within one of the areas into which the county is divided for working 
purposes — probably 10 or 15 families since there should be dis- 
cussion. For a demonstration the group might include 25 or 30 
families, 31/ | 


The procedures recommended. for group meetings that will get attended, 


hold interest, move -along well toward accomplishing the purposes for 


which held, and. which are participated in. freely by those attending,. 

are the same as for any successful group meeting of this type. These 
include careful advance preparation, making the me eting vital by ap- | 
proaching problems of deep concern, making the group feel the meeting 


is theirs, variety in the method of presenting materials, and surmar— | 


izing the main results of the meeting. Hours should fit the farmers!. 
time, not be held ea busy seasons, | f Sea 


haninictractye pressure was exerted at the beginning of the war to 
substitute group .for individual meetings in many cases to reduce’ 
supervisory travel and conserve time. In every region the use of this 
technique increased between 1942 and 1943, averaging 6 times.as many 
such meetings per supervisor in the last half of 1943 as in the last 
half of 1942. During the last half of 1943, 16,128 group supervisory. 
meetings were held — 5 per supervisor — but this was reduced to 
11,551 during the first half of 1944. 32/ Longer working hours to 
produce food, increased outside work, and rationing of gas and tires, 
were reported as reducing the attendance of borrowers at such meet— 
ings, but attendance records are not available. The use of this tech— 
nique varied greatly by regions, States, and counties, being most 
frequent ‘in the South. The frequency of use is ase CEE Eee a 
clue to success in helping the. rere ety | 


Tbid., Pp. a1, Sy 


32/ FSA Report No. 1, Part VII, Table 7-C for (a) period ending 


Dec. 31, 1943, and (b) seth ending June 30, pele 
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Supervised bank accounts.— The supervised bank account (sometines 
called joint bank account) is a means of exercising control and, to 
some extent a supervisory technique, that was used widely in the early 
years of the rehabilitation program and is still used, especially in 


the South. When the loan is paid to the client in advance of the date. 


actually needed by hin, the county Supervisor, in order to make sure 
that the funds will be used for the purposes outlined in the loan. ; 
agreement, may require that the unused portion of the check be depos— 
ited in a bank to the credit of the borrower, The withdrawal of funds - 
then is subject to the counter signature of the supervisor, 33/ These 
accounts have also been a means of conserving funds from income so as 
to increase ‘collections and to build up a reserve that may be used to 


_ meet current needs of the crop year and eventually eliminate the need 
34/ at 4s Wie cee tere as 


for anmal .operating loans, 


Although the policy has been to make less use of this form of control, 
about 90 perecnt of the borrowers in Region VY were reported to be on 
the supervised bank account basis during 1942.- Of that nunber 60 per— 
cent were reported as using the accounts only for holding over the... 
winter all or part of next year's working capital. 35 soe 
Other techniques.— A skilled supervisor turns to advantage any off- 
the-farm cont&cts made at the office or on the street. A definite day ' 
each week, usually the day on which farmers go to torm, is often set 
aside as an office day. Posters, pictures, maps, charts, reading ma— . 
terial and exhibits may be arranged in the office to catch the interest 
of the borrowers. Demonstrations and educational tours have a place 


. 


in the educational activities, - 


Examples of useful and faulty devices.— One of the problems in super-— 
vision is to motivate families who are discouraged, suspicious and 
uncooperative, Praise is an effective tool used to stimulate inter-— 
est- and develop a sense of achievement. Some Supervisors have had 
results by mentioning some-personal problem of their own as 2 means 
or establishing "rapport." To wear Sizple clothing in which they can 
work and nelp familics vith certain tasks has won respect and coop- 


‘eration, where esteem is attached to those who "ain't afraid to work," 


Devices to stimulate competition in adopting better practices have 
been useful. So have "experience" stories related by borrowers. En- 
listing the cooperation of a neighbor, a storekceper, or a ninister 
has facilitated the adoption of new practices by fonilies. ' 


In contrast are such devices as coercion; the encouragement of an ex= 
pression of gratitude which may damage the morale of the family by 
making then feel they have lost control over their om affairs; over— 
concentration upon one phase of the fanily's problems, such as phys~ 
ical resources, to the neglect of other needs; using a set routine of 
inspection for each visit to each farily; and failure to adapt *. 
methcds to the more retarded fenilies. 4 


337 FSA Instruction ods Lom OG Manic ease y 
34/ Hearings Before the Select Cornittee... 
Pe 213, 

35/ Ibid. 
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Supervisory Activities 


How much supervision standard borrowers actually get is a. noot question 
in the absence of any "time! studies. Any quantitative measure would 
fail to reveal the great. qualitative differences in the supervision 
given, In view of the "paper work," the collection and security ser- 
vicing activities, and other tasks. of supervisors, it should be appar- 
ent that supervision has been only one function of county supervisors. 


County supervisory personnel have generally accounted for less than 
half of the positions in the agency. There has been a little more 
than one home-management supervisor for every two RR supervisors. At. 
the peak of activity the average county office had about three super- 
visors. Personnel reductions brought the average down to not more. 
than two. 


Case loads per supervisor.- Usirig practical farmers on a per diem | 
basis, in at least one State under FERA-each such "foreman" serviced 
25 families. 36/ There was one "district rehabilitator," or super— 
visor, for each.40 foremen, The’ desirable case loads for efficient 
supervision have been set’ by FSA as 125 per RR Supervisor and 200 per 
home supervisor. In an experiment using intensive supervision for 
families normally considered below the standard loan level, the plan 
was to have one RR and one -horic—mana gement Supervisor for éach 50 
families. 


An analysis by FSA as of October 31, 1942 indicated that each county 

RR supervisor was servicing the equivalent of 200 standard borrowers — 
and each HM supervisor the equivalent of 286 (this does not include © 

grant-only cases or cooperative services and weights borrowers other | 
than active standard in terms of the latter). 37/ 


At the end of June, 1943 each county RR supervisor was responsible for 
an average of 183 active cases, of whom 138 were standard; 27 collec—. 
tion-only, all standard; and 73 dropped, therefore presumably getting 
neither supervision nor loan servicing (table 4). Each home-—manage-— 
ment supervisor was responsible for 285 active cases, of whom 214 were 
standard, plus 41 collection-only and 113 dropped cases. . Considering. 
only Arties anit families, the weighted case loads in 1943 were about 
50 percent above those recommended, being 187 for RR. and 300 for HM 
Supervisors, This also assumes only one new tenant purchase case for | 
the RR supervisor, 2 new ones for the HM supervisor; and gives no. 
weight to collection-only cases. 


Rehabilitation Makes Progress in Alabama, " "Extension Service 
Review, 5:104, July 1934. ~~ . 
a7), An earlier analysis by FSA revealed a weighted. ‘caseload per HM 
supervisor varying from 176 in New Mexico to 707 in ‘North Dakota. The 
following weights were used: Active standard, 1; active nonstandard, 
1/53 individual water facility, 1; group water facility, 10; special 
real estate; 43; co-op service, 1; medical co-op association, bose B11 
other co-op associations, 20; new tenant purchase, 10; old tenant pur— 
chase, 3; grant only, 1/io. See An Evaluation of the Rural Rural Rehabilita— 


tion Program as Related to Problems of No ems of Poverty in Agriculture, Part 
Ty ope to 
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Table 4.-— Number of borrowers per ¢ounty: rural rehabilitation 
Supervisor and home management Supervisor as of 


} 


. "366llection—: 
Active SaonT ; Dropped 


; HM: RR: HM: RR: Hi 


‘Type of case. 


>). Total y 
bliin F peesat di RR 


Total individual ; , Si 
Fie neko gl 90 see A189 285 Go 27) ene) ia 73 ns ae 

Standard RR -.. : 188 291 UI FAW Pap BL EL RNS 
Nonstandard RR pee be 33 $1 — — 50 14 
Tenant purchase ; li 18 ll 18 * ee —_— 
Farm enlargement : * % 4 oa — — — me 
Farm development ; ab ee eet. 2 _ ~ — -~ 
* Fewer than.0.5 borrowers, ae . 

2/ Computed from - .. Farm Security Administration, Monthly Report 


of FSA Activities, FSA report Wo, 1, July 10, 1943, Tables 1A and 7A. 


3 
2/ Excluded are all project families. 


Supervisory visits.— Evidence secured in 1939 concerning the number 
of farm and home visits indicated the supervision of active standard 
borrowers was generally extensive rather than intensive. The average 
borrower received five visits during that year, less than one every 2 
months, 38/ Negro borrowers got two more visits than did white. 
Borrowers in Regions IX, V and VI received the most visits; 8, 7, and 
6, respectively. Nearly two-fifths of the borrowers did not receive 
more than 1 visit every 4 months, Nearly three-fourths did not receive 
more than 1 visit every 2 months. Only 15 percent received 9 or more 
visits during 1939. Even among new borrowers, one-third received less 
than:3 visits and only 29 percent received more than 6 visits during’ 
the year, } 


Available information Suggests that visits to the farm and home be- 
came even less frequent in later years, although stepped up somewhat 
in 1943, partly as a result of fewer new borrowers and smaller active 
caseloads per borrower, During an 8-month period in 1941-42 active 
borrowers received a n average of only one visit, During the last 
half of 1942 borrowers received an average of slightly more than one 
visit and during the last half of 1943 a little less than two visits, 


The 1941-42 data for the period soon after borrowers were classified 
into groups according to need for supervision shows that the actual 
visits by county. supervisors did not follow closely their own classi-_ 
fication as to families! need for their help, The "B" borrowers re- 
ceived only one-fourth more visits than the "A," and the "CN" and npn 
borrowers received only one-third more than the "A." The theory of 
the classification was that "B" borrowérs would get double, "Cc" bor— 
rowers triple, and "D" borrowers even more ,visits, using the "AN 
group as the standard, Pi 


38/ Based upon FSA county supervisors! 1939 report of the family | 


Progress of active standard rural rehabilitation borrowers, 
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oo In a special 10-county experiment with intensive supervision, during 
a 4-year period, the number of farm and home visits per family ranged 

from about 3 a year in the county. that relied most heavily upon group 
supervision to 15 a year in the county that made only moderate use of 
the group technique. 39/ County-to-—county variations in the number 
of visits were influenced by the pattern of settlement, supervisory 
methods, and the turn-over in supervisory personnel. Family-—to-—fam— 
ily variations were influenced by the need for assistance and by the 
accessibility of the homestead. Observation in other areas suggests 
that sometimes the relationships between borrower and supervisor 
affect the frequency of visits — it is easier and more pleasant to 
visit a2 cooperative than an uncooperative family.: 


In addition to farm and home visits and supervisory group meetings, 
FSA records indicate supervisors usually attended about one-half the 
neighborhood action group meetings and about three-fourths of the 
community and cooperative service group meetings. 


. Supervisors 


Characteristics.— The desired qualifications of a county supervisor 
as envisaged at the beginning of the rehabilitation program were the 
possession of the "training, experience and general qualifications 
of the more mature county agricultural agents." » The Extension Serv- 
2 ice was of course a source of such personnel, especially since they 
were appointed by the State Emergency Relief Administration upon the 
recommendation of the State extension service. There were also as— 
sistents or "farm foremen" on a per diem basis who were good prac— 
tical farmers, But before many months a move was started to replace 
the farm foremen with full-time professionally trained farm and home 
Supervisors. As experience accumulated as to the kind of county person- 
nel needed by a rehabilitation program, the tendency was to draw 
more upon young men and women newly graduated from agricultural col- 
leges rather than from older people more experienced in practical 
farm and home operations. The opinion seemed to be that younger 
persons, in general, were more in sympathy with the objectives of the 
program and better able to learn the techniques of supervision re- 
quired, and that they would be more.successful in their efforts. 


As a rule, .supervisrs appear to have been much better prepared to 
handle technical farm and home management problems than to cope with 
problems of personality adjustment, social relationships, and group 
organization. Unfortunately, the characteristics and experience of 
supervisors in relation to their success in helping etek have 

not been studied. ca 4 


Cormon characteristics obsérved among supervisors who have had the. 
most success in aiding the rehabilitation of families at the lowest 
levels, include, along with an understanding of human relationships: 
"Vision, interpretative ability, courage, humility and patience —. 
»> vision to .see the possibility of rehabilitation, interpretative : 
ability to transfer that vision to rey the family and the COUR ALY se 


9/ Swiger and Larson, op.cit. 
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